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Kempsmith Millers dot the globe. 
They are in use everywhere; all 
over the world where production 


and perfection are required. ~~ ~~ 


EMPSMITH MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. 
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IN OPERATION OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
HAVE AN AGGREGATE ANNUAL 
CARBONIZING CAPACITY OF MORE THAN 


43,000,000 NET TONS OF COAL 


Owner or Operator Location Number of Ovens 




















United States Steel Corporation 
































Illinois Steel Company Joliet, Ill. 280 

Illinois Steel Company Gary, Ind. 700 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Company Fairfield, Ala. 434 

Minnesota Steel Company Duluth, Minn. 90 

Carnegie Steel Company Clairton, Pa. 768 

American Steel & Wire Company Cleveland, O. 180 

National Tube Company Lorain, O. 208 
Woodward Iron Company Woodward, Ala. 170 
Coal Products Mfg. Company Joliet, Ill. 35 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Ltd. Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 110 
Inland Steel Company Indiana Harbor, Ind. 130 
Republic Iron & Steel Company Youngstown, O. 143 
Bethlehem Steel Company Sparrows Point, Md. 360 
Bethlehem Steel Company South Bethlehem, Pa. 424 
Bethlehem Steel Company Steelton, Pa. 60 
Laclede Gas Light Company St. Louis, Mo. 56 
Cambria Steel Company Johnstown, Pa. 92 
Toledo Furnace Company Toledo, O. 44 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company Youngstown, O. 306 
LaBelle Iron Works Follansbee, W. Va. G4 
United Furnace Company Canton, O. 47 
River Furnace Company Cleveland, O. 204 
Brier Hill Steel Company Youngstown, O. 84 
Gulf States Steel Company Gadsden, Ala. 37 
Seaboard By-Product Coke Company ersey City, N. J. 165 
Minnesota By-Product Coke Company t. Paul, Minn. 65 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company Pueblo, Colo. 120 
Indiana Coke & Gas Company Terre Haute, Ind. 30 
Dominion Iron & Steel Company, Ltd. Sydney, N. S. 180 
Providence Gas Company Providence, R. I. 40 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company Pittsburgh, Pa. 300 
Rainey-Wood Coke Company Swedeland, Pa. 110 
Birmingham Coke & By-Products Company Birmingham, Ala. 50 
Donner Union Coke Corporation Buffalo, N. Y. 150 
Domestic Coke Corporation Fairmont, W. Va. 60 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Company Midland, Pa. 100 
Chicago By-Product Coke Company Chicago, IIl. 100 








THE KOPPERS COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BUILDERS OF BY-PRODUCT COKE PLANTS 
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reight Tangle Still Grips Works 


No Substantial Betterment of Conditions is Shown but Invoking of Government Aid 
to Clear Congestion Raises Hopes—Coal Pooling on Lakes and Pro-rating 


of Ore Re-established—Railroads Doing Some Buying 


O WAY yet has been opened to the iron and 
N steel industry out of its complex traffic 
; difficulties. Operations rest on so _ slender 
a basis of car and fuel supplies that day-to-day de- 
While a more 


cheerful tone has appeared in some districts notably 


velopments practically control them. 


at Pittsburgh coincident with the prospect of gov- 
ernmental machinery being employed to meet the 
crisis, no substantial improvement has appeared. In 
the Mahoning valley, the situation has become more 
acute. Only 10 out of 66 open-hearth furnaces in 
that territory are active this week compared with 
37 a week ago. Chicago conditions are unchanged. 
From 10 to 50 per cent of current output still re- 
mains unshipped on mill or furnace yards. 

The transmission of wartime powers to the inter- 
state commerce commission to re-establish a priority 
of transportation under the transportation act, offers 
an eventual solution of the present freight tangle but 
it can mean little immediate relief to the sorely- 
pressed producers and consumers of iron and steel 
This is because of the secondary position to food 
and fuel which such industrial materials occupy in 
any plan for rationing Quick 
betterment of blockaded ore and coal traffic on the 
lakes however is promised. To that end, the pooling 
arrangements on coal which were pursued during the 
war days of 1918 are to be restored. Furthermore 
pro-rating of iron ore among the furnaces again is 


carrying facilities. 


to be put into effect. 

Railroad equipment buying is com- 
ing along again in better volume, 
suggesting the better progress being 
made in_ financing 
About 2000 cars were placed in the 


western roads and a considerable 


More Buying 
By Roads 


atrangements. 


week chiefly by 
number of locomotives. It is estimated on reliable 
authority that orders for 25,000 cars are in early 
prospect. The Illinois Central is inthe market for 
1000 cars and 75 locomotives. The St. Louis South- 
western road inquiring for about 10,000 tons of rails 
for 1921 delivery received only one quotation and that 
from an independent mill of $65 mill for open-hearth 


1443 


sections. This is $3 higher than the top figure pre- 


viously named by any rail mill. The railroads espe- 

cially in the west are specifying heavily against 1920 

rail contracts. na 

The downward curvé? Of construc- 

tion activity is shown _by the belated 

announcement of stati#Gi@® of awards 

The “April total 
was 122,250 tons or 68 per cent of 

capacity, and in March, 150,400 tons or 83% 

The February total was 171,000 tons or 95 per cent 


Building Is 
Declining 


for two months. 
per cent. 
of capacity. The tonnage is expected to be still lower 
in May owing to the present uncertainty over deliv- 
eries. Fabricating shop operations lately have been 
around 60 per cent owing to a lack of material. 
Among the outstanding new inquiries are 17,000 tons 
for picr work on Staten Island. 

There are various indications that the underlying 
desire of consumers to buy still persists but the 
present uncertainties over deliveries effectually keep 
this under rein. Furthermore producers are not in- 
clined to encourage much buying at present being 
concerned chiefly with production and transportation 
problems. Some automobile builders however con- 
tinue to display an urgent demand for prompt mate- 
rial especially sheets and have paid 11.00c and 12.00c 
Pittsburgh for the black grade. The [Illinois Steel 
Co. after having been out of the market for months, 
has opened its books to regular customers on future 
contracts for steel bars for delivery when possible 
at prevailing prices. Most of the current business in 
plates is going to Steel corporation mills. 

French and Belgian shipyards acting 
as a syndicate have opened negotia- 
tions through agents at New York 


Ship Steel 
Is Wanted 


for a large tonnage of ship steel. 
Quick action is desired. If Amer- 
ican mills are not able to take this business, the ton- 
nage may be obtained in Germany. Considerable 
export business is being held in abeyance because 
deliveries are unlikely before the third quarter in 
many lines. Australia has bought 6700 tons of pipe 


and Brazil and Argentine 1000 tons of bars each. 
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Insuring Exports Through Imports 


© MUCH has been said in recent years of the 
S need of this country to increase its purchases 

of goods abroad if it is to preserve its present 
export trade on a sound foundation that this has been 
accepted almost as a trite expression of economic 
law. Applied to European trade in this country under 
present conditions, the fundamental reciprocity inher- 
ent to permanent foreign commerce becomes much 
more than an abstract principle but is one of compell- 
ing and practical importance. At the present time 
Europe is in debt to this country to the extent of 
$12,000,000,000 to $14,000,000,000. A large portion 
of this sum is attributable to food supplies and raw 
materials including iron and steel, the latter being 
demanded to get Europe on a producing basis and 
to take up the loss occasioned by her delay and fail- 
ure to get her own industries on an active basis. 
While imports from Europe to the United States have 
been growing steadily the margin of value that sep- 
arates them from the continued purchases by Europe 
on this side is very large. This is shown by the fact 
that the excess of American exports to Europe over 
imports from that continent during the last nine 
months were something like $3,000,000,000. 
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Europe has been enlarging its exports to this coun- 
try, the total for the past nine months being $857,- 
000,000 against $229,000,000 the corresponding period 
in the previous year. Yet when this total is compared 
to the figures of imports from this country or $3,820,- 
000,000 and $3,101,000,000 respectively, the long, hard 
road _ before condition of trade can be 
reached is made clear. 

The piled up trade balance of the United States 
measured in dollars against the whole world is ap- 
proximately $14,000,000,000. Almost in its entirety 
this is against Europe. Much of this 
during the war period when the allies were in dire 
need of manufactures and supplies of war which had 
to be supplied delay and almost without 
consideration of price. However, that 
a very large addition has been made to this sum of 
credit in favor of this country. This balance at the 
present time is so large that it is unwieldy in that 
its payment in gold is impossible even if désirable 
which it is not. Continued increase of this balance 
against the world very heavily in our debt, therefore, 
is questionable business. 

It is refreshing that the attention of the country 
at large is being directed to these facts for practical 
consideration and action. The seventh National For- 
eign Trade convention at San Francisco last week 
served a patriotic and businesslike purpose when in its 
declaration supporting a sound foreign trade policy, 
it urged the increased buying by this country of 
European goods. The point has been reached where 
this country is more interested in the way exports 
are to be paid for than to be obtained, especially as 
to Europe. The United States as a creditor nation 
against the whole world has new responsibilities which 
can be discharged only by broadgaged business policies. 


a balanced 


was incurred 


without 


since time 





British Industry Makes Strides 


URING the first quarter of this year, Great 
D Britain produced 2,009,000 tons of pig iron 
and 2,392,000 tons of steel. At present 
British pig iron production is at the rate of 8,036,000 
tons per year, while the output of steel ingots and 
castings is going forward at the rate of 9,568,000 
tons annually. Although in British eyes these figures 
are in many ways unsatisfactory compared with pre- 
war conditions, they reflect nevertheless the substan- 
tial progress which has been made toward the re- 
establishment of normal output in the British Isles, 
in the face of unusual obstacles since the armistice. 
British furnaces today are producing pig iron at a 
rate of 10 per cent in excess of the output during 
1919; at the same time the improvement in the rate 
of steel production compared with 1919 amounts to 
2% per cent. Practically all of this ground has 
been gained during the first quarter of this year. The 
figures for March are particularly gratifying, both 
pig iron and steel output exceeding any other monthly 











figures since the armistice. In analyzing these figures, 
it should not be overlooked that this rather gratifying 
showing was made in the face of the rather serious 
steel strike which took place in South Wales in March. 
It is achievements of this sort which underly the 
strength of sterling exchange in New York; in fact 
the real improvement of sterling is based more on 
the growing strength of the British productive situa- 
tion in important fields like iron, coal, textiles, etc., 
than on gold shipments, which are after all temporary 
influence. 
In spite of the evidence on every hand in England 


in their 


of real economic recovery, there seems still to be a 
United States that 
Britain’s position is more or less hopeless. Along this 


feeling in some circles in the 
line, a New York economic weekly, basing its obser- 
vations on figures covering the number of working 
days lost by strikes in Great Britain in 1919, stated 
that there appears to be no “effective acceptance by 
the British working population of the principles of 
more work and increased production for the national 
benefit.” 

The fallacy of making deductions regarding pro- 
duction from strike statistics, when the actual figures 
Doubtless 
an equally gloomy prediction, based on labor dis- 
turbances, drawn with 
United States, particularly in view of the recent un- 


of output are available, is self evident. 


could be reference to the 


authorized railway strike. Both assumptions appear 
equally false in view of the actual situation in the 
The fact of the 
matter is that of the entire world, Great Britain and 
the United States alone are really resuming thei: 


world’s leading producing countries. 


stride. In these countries at least some progress is 
being made toward closing the terrific wastage of 
commodities resulting from the war, and American 
business men who allow themselves to become lulled 
into a sense of false security based on the idea that 
Great Britain is still economically impotent, are plac- 


ing themselves in a dangerous competitive position. 





Improving Foundry Coke 
OKE baked in ovens where the generated gas 
is utilized may or may not be a by-product. 
The gas 
or the coke forms the principal product of the indus- 


answer depends upon whether the 


try. In common usage, however, the term by-product 
is applied to all coke not baked in beehive ovens. 
As a rule, by-product coke is manufactured by a 
process which reclaims or makes use of a large 
percentage of the inherent energy in the coal as it is 
found in nature. The development of the casting 
industry has been dependent to a large measure upon 
the production of coke, until now a variation in the 
structure and composition of this fuel not only means 


a change in the amount required for each melt, but 








=== 
also a variation in the nature of .the actual metal 
which is cast. Generally speaking, foundrymen are 


unaware of the many problems and scientific features 
in connection with the by-product coke industry. Pos- 
sibly there is a lack of appreciation on their part of 
the care taken in order to eliminate features in coke 
which are objectionable in cupola practice. 

In an article appearing elsewhere in this issue, 
the author explains how a New England plant met and 
overcame many problems incident to selection of coals 
and adjustment of conditions necessary to produce 
work and results 


foundry coke. The experimental 


obtained may be considered as fairly representative 
of good practice throughout the country. So much has 
been said about the poorer grades of coke which 


foundrymen have had to use during and since the 
that the that manufac- 
turers are attempting to develop better foundry coke 


war, announcement coke 
will be welcomed by many consumers of cupola fuei. 
The by-product coke industry is in its infancy and so 
far competition has not entered seriously into the 
business. Therefore, it behooves cokemakers to utilize 
every opportunity to develop fuel which best meets 
the needs of the foundry and furnace trade. Later, 
when trade conditions again are normal, the manufac- 
turer or dealer whose coke stands the test of com- 
parison with the product of competitors, is the man, 


who will obtain the cream of the business. 





Tide of Immigration Turning 

MMIGRATION according to the latest reports is 

] veering around and a substantial margin over 
emigration again is promised during the coming 
year. According to the dispatches from Washington 
more than 600,000 aliens in various European coun- 
tries have applied for permits to migrate to America. 
The development of the situation has been in accord- 
with the conclusions those who 


ance reached by 


have carefully studied the underlying facts. For a 
time following the war there was a pretty general 
belief that there would be a rush out of the country 
by those who would respond to the call of old family 
ties in their native lands and to the changed political 
conditions that have been brought about there. In 
fact there has been a heavy outward movement of 
aliens during the past year and more, but apparently 
it has passed its crest and the prewar flow of Euro- 
pean races to the United States is being restored. 

Industrial conditions that have existed in this coun- 
try during the past year prove that the best interests 
of the country require substantial accretions at least 
ot its common labor supply. The renewed immigra- 
tion from Europe should help to meet this need. The 
problem of the country apparently will be one of 
selection so that proper safeguards may be provided 
against the admission of undesirables among the in- 
coming thousands. 
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lron and Steel Prices 














42.50 
43.90 
43.50 
41.00 to 43.00 
Basic, Pittsburgh ............. 44.90 
Basic, delivered, eastern Pa...... 43.50 to 44.50 
Malleable, valley ...........+..- 43.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ........... 44.40 
Malleable, Chicago, furnace....... 43.50 
Malleable, Buffalo, furmace........ 46.25 
Malleable, delivered eastern Pa.... 47.00 to 48.00 
FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS 
No. 2 Northern ........+00+5 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 2 Southern foundry ...... 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 2X Eastern and Virginia... 2.25 to 2.75 
No. Hy — Seeks os tnnes 2.75 and up 
No. 1 Chicago ........-eee0s 2.25 to 2.75 
No. 2 = 4 Bastern’ ....... 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 1X, eastern delivered Phila. .$48.10 to 49.10 
Bs Ee, Dn cccccccccccecs 48.00 
No. 1 foundry Chicago, furnace. 45. 25 
No. 2 foundry, valley ..........-- , 44.00 
No. ; foundry, Pittsburgh ....... 44.50 to 45.40 
No. 2 foundry; Buffalo .........- 45.00 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo, Boston del 48.90 to 49.90 
No. 2X, Buffalo, Boston del..... 50.15 to 51.15 
No, 2 foundry, Chicago furnace.... 43.00 to 45.00 
No. 2 foundry, Irenten furnace... . 44.00 to 45.00 
No, 2 foundry, Cleveland furnate.. 43.10 to 44.00 
No. 2X, eastern, del., Phila..... 46.85 to 49.35 


47.10 to 49.35 
48.90 to 51.15 
47.90 to 49.90 

46.25 


. 2X, eastern, N. J., tidewater. . 
. 2X, Pennsylvania, Boston del. 
. 2 foundry, Pa., Boston del... 
. 2X, foundry, Buffalo furnace. . 


No. 2 foundry, del., Philadelphia.. 45.60 to 48.10 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater... 46.10 to 48.10 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham ..... 42.00 to 44.00 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati ...... 45.60 to 47.60 
No. 2 Sere 45.00 to 47.00 
No. 2 southern, Phila. .......... 45.50 to 47.50 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland ...... . 45.00 to 47.00 
No. 2 southern, Boston ......... 50.00 
No. 2 southern, St, Louis........ 46.30 to 48.30 
No. 2X, Virginia, furnace....... 45.25 to 46.25 
No. 2X, Virginia, Philadelphia.... 49.25 to 50.25 


49.65 to 50.65 


No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City.... 
No. 2X, Virginia, Boston........ 49.95 to 50.95 
Gray forge, valley, Pittsburgh... .. 42.40 to 43.40 
Gray forge, eastern Pa..........- 44.00 to 44.50 
Silveries, 8%, furmace........... 55.00 to 58.00 
Ohie Silveries, 8%, Chicago...... 56.30 to 59.30 
Tennessee Sil , 8%, Chicago.. 56.30 
Low phos. standard, Phila....... 55.80 
Low phos. Lebanon, furnace...... 47.00 
Low phos. stan. valley del., Pitts. 51.40 
Charcoai, Superior, base, Chicago. . 57.50 
Coke 
(At the ovens) 
Connelisville furnace ........+-++ $11.00 to 12.00 
Connellsville foundry ..........-- 11.00 to 12.50 
Pocahontas furnace ...........-- 12.50 to 13.50 
Pocahontas found:y .........+.+++ 12.50 to 13.50 
New River foundry ............- 13.00 to 14.00 
New River furnace............-. 12.50 to 13.50 
Wise county furnace............. 12.00 to 14.00 
Wise county foundry............- 12.00 to 14.00 
Ferroalloys 
80 per cent, 
livered, domestic metal...... © 5200.00 to 250.00 
80 per cent, 
English cif. Atlantic ports. . 195.00 
Spiegel, 18 to 22 per cent fur- 
BO OER. no cicendetadepeee 70.00 to 75.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, spot 
and contract, delivered...... 83.00 to 85.00 
Ferrotungsten, , per 
pound contained, furnace..... 90ceto 1.10 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 per cent 
chromium, 6 to 8 per cent 
carbon, contained, 
maker’s plant .........+.+.- 17e to 19¢ 
Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per 
cent per con 
according to analysis........ 6.50 to 8.00 
Ferro carbon-titanium, carl , 
producers plant, per net ton.. 200.00 
Bessemer, ferrosilicon, 10 per cent 62.50 to 64.50 
Bessemer, ferrosilicon, 11 per cent 65.80 to 67.80 


Bessemer, ferrosilicon, 12 per cent 69.10 to 71.10 
Prices at Jackson and New Straitsville, 


Semifinished Material 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 


a@x4 
weeccees $65.00 to 70.00 


Open-hearth, Pittsburgh 


Corrected to Wednesday Noon 


SCRAP WAREHOUSE, ORE AND OTHER PRICES ON PAGES 1504 AND 1508 


Open-hearth, Youngstown ........ 65.00 to 70.00 
Open-hearth. Philadelphia ....... 64.10 to 74.10 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .......... 65.00 to 79.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown .......... 65.00 to 70.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ............. 80.00 to 90.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ........... 79.10 to 84.10 
SHEET BARS 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ........ $75.00 to 80.00 
Open-hearth, Youngstown ........ 75.00 to 80.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .......... 70.00 to 75.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown .......... 70.00 to 75.00 
BS 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown....... 65.00 to 70.00 
WIRE RODS AND SKELP 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh............ $70.00 to 75.00 
Grooves skelp, Pittsburgh......... 3.25¢ to 4.00¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh......... 3.45¢ to 4.00¢ 


Shapes, Plates and Bars 


(In cents per pound) 


Structural shapes, Pittsburgh 2.45¢ to 4.00¢ 


Structural shapes, Philadelphia 2.70c¢ to 4.25¢ 
Structural shapes, New York..... 2.72¢ to 4.27¢ 
Structural shapes, Chicago ...... 2.72¢ to 3.72¢ 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ........ 2.65¢ to 3.75¢ 
Tank plates, Chicago .......... 2.92¢ to 4.02¢ 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ...... 2.90¢ to 4.25¢ 
Tank plates, New York ........ 2.92¢ to 4.27¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh ..... 2.35¢ to 4.00¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago ....... 2.62¢ to 3.52¢ 
Bars, soft steel New York...... 2.62¢ to 4.27¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Philadelphia 2.60¢ to 4.25¢ 
Bar fron, common, Phila. ....... 4.00¢ to 4.25¢ 
Bar iron, common, Chicago ...... 3.75¢ to 4.50¢ 
Bar iron, common, Cleveland 3.75¢ 
Bar iron, common, New York.... 4.02¢ to 4.27c¢ 
Bar iron, common, Pittsburgh 4.27¢ to 4.50¢ 
Hard steel bars, Chicago........ 3.75¢ to 4.00¢ 
Rails, Track Material 
Standard bessemer rails, mill...... $45.00 to 60.00 


Standard open-hearth rails, mill... 47.00 to 62.00 
Relaying rails, light, St. Louis... 52.00 to 55.00 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh........ 50.00 to 55.00 
Angle bars, Pittsburgh base..... 3.00¢ to 4.00¢ 
Angle bars, Chicago base........ 2.7he 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mill.... 2.45¢ to 3.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh...... 4.00¢ to 4.25¢ 
Track bolts, Pittsburgh ........ 6.00¢ to 6.50¢ 
Track bolts, Chicago............ 4.62c 
Track spikes, Chicago........... 3.62¢ 
Tie plates, Chieago.............. 2.75¢ to 2.90¢ 
Wire Products 
(100 Ibs. te jobbers, carloads; retailers, 5c more) 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh............ $3.25 to 4.50 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh............ 3.00 to 3.75 
Galvanized wire, Pittsburgh ....... 3.70 to 4.45 
Barbed wire, painted, Pittsburgh.... 3.40 to 4.15 
Barbed wire, galvanized, Pitts...... 4.10 to 4.85 
Polished staples, Pittsburgh....... 3.40 to 4.15 
Galvanized staples, . or 4.10 to 4.85 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh, 1 ec. 6.195 
Coated nails per count keg, Pau, 2.85 to 4.10¢ 








Market Report Index 
Weekly Market Review.... 1443 
er 1447 
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Chain, Piling, Strip Steel 


(In cents per pound) 


Chain, 1 in. proof coil, Pitts..... 6.25¢ to 6.75¢ 
Sheet piling, base, Pittsburgh..... 2.55¢ to 3.65¢ 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard coils, 1% inches 
and wider by 0.100 inch and heavier, base per 
100 pounds, 8.50c to 10.00c. 
Sheets 
(In cents per pound) 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 4.35c to 9.00¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 4.35c to 9.00¢ 
No. 28, cpen-hearth, Chi. ...... 4.62c¢ to 8.27¢ 
TIN MILL BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 4.25¢ to 9.00¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 4.35c to 9.00¢ 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ...... 5.70¢ to 9.50¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ........ ! 5.70¢ to 9.50¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chi. ...... 5.97¢ to 8.92¢ 
No. 258 


28, open-hearth, Philadelphia. 10.00c to 10.50¢ 
B D 


No. 10, open-hearth, Pitts. ...... 3.55¢ to 7.00¢ 
No. 10, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 3.55c to 7.00¢ 
No. 10, open-hearth, Chi. ...... 3.82¢ to 6.77e¢ 
No. 10, open-hearth, Phila. 3.80¢ to 7.25¢ 
Full sheet schedule page 1508 
Tin Plate 
(Per 100 Ib. box) 
Tin plate, coke base, Pitts...... $7.00 to $8.50 


Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Pittsburgh to Jobbers Carloads 
Black Galv. 
Base, Pittsburgh Per cent off 
% to 3 in., butt steel. 54 to 57 %. bias to 44 
% to 1% iIn., butt, trom..... 24% AL 
Full pipe schedule page 1508. 


Boiler are 


3% to 4% inches, c. 1...... 
3% to 4% Inches, c. 1l..........- 
Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Without War Freight Tax 
(Class B Pipe) 


Steel, 
Iron, 


Class A pipe is $2 higher than Class B 
Pour-ineh, CRIMES 2... ccccccccccccccs 79.80 
Six-inch and over, Chicago........... 76.80 
Four-inch, New York............ 79.30 to 80.20 
Six-inch and over, New York...... 76.30 to 77.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham ............+.. 73.00 
Six-inch and over, Birmingham........ 70.00 

Hoops, Bands, Shafting 
Hoops, Pittsburgh ............. 3.05¢ to 5.50¢ 
i in  “ccsreduncoces 3.05¢ to 5.50¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts. 

stamping quality ...........+- 5.50¢ to 7.00¢ 

Cold finished steel bars, Pitts., 
RR Ne eee 4.10¢ to 6.50¢ 

Rivets 
Structural rivets, Pittsburgh.............. 4.50¢ 
re Cle, a eo ebane 4.60¢ 
Rivets fe in. and smaller, Pitts.......... 50 off 
tall . 
Nuts andjBolts 
(Prices f.0.b. Pittsburgh) 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6 inches, smaller and shorter) 

fo eee ee ee 40-5 off 
eh SE We cde atigns kine bene 30-10 off 
Ree Se CUNO. pncctéasctacess 30 off 

MACHINE BOLTS 

(% x 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 

Pe SNS .connoncedcentdcece's 40—-10-5 off 
RAAB Perret Tee 40-5 off 
DOD G0 DONO, 6k civdsccossces 30-10 of 
Plow bolt8 Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads 40 off 
errr Tere 20% higher 
Stove bolts in packages............ 70-10 off 
Stove bolts in bulk.........+..+55. 70-10-2% off 

Cold pressed semifinished hexagon 
nuts % in. and larger........... 60—5 off 

Cold pressed semifinished hexagon 
nuts #% in. and smaller......... 60—5 off 
Gimlet and cone point lag screws.... 50 off 

NUTS 

Hot pressed, square blank............. 2.00¢ off 
Hot pressed, square tapped............. 1.75¢ of 
Hot pressed, hexagon blank............. 2.00c off 
Hot pressed, hexagon tapped............ 1.75¢ of 
Cold pressed, square tapped............ 1.75¢ off 
Cold pressed, square blank............. 2.00¢ off 
Cold pressed, hexagon blank............ 2.00¢ off 
Cold pressed, hexagon tapped........... 1.75¢ off 





1920 
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. 
Prices Present and Past 
(Yesterday, a month ago. three months ago and a year ago) 
Prices are those ruling on the largest percéntage of sales, at the dates named 
Prices Average prices Prices Average prices 
May 19 April Jan. May May 19 April Jan. May 

1920 1920 1920 1919 1920 1920 1920 1919 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh.... $43.90 $43.50 $40.00 $29.35 lee $3.75 3.75 $3.25 2.52 
Basic, valley, delivered, Pittsburgh.... 44.90 44.40 39.20 27.15 Iron bars, Chicago mill........se00s 3.75 8.75 3.13 2.50 
*No. 2 Foundry, val. del, Pittsburgh.. 45.40 44.20 40.90 28.15 een, SED wccccecescesaebeocsts 3.72 3.72 2.72 2.72 
*No. 2 Foundry, Chicago, furnace.... 43.00 43.00 40.00 26.75 De, CED conv cscccseneueee 3.25 3.25 2.64 2.45 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago...... 57.50 57.50 48.75 $1.75 Beams, Philadelphia 3.75 4.25 2.90 2.695 
See, GE édpevScovecct we ct 43.00 43.00 40.35 28.65 Tank plates, Pittsburgh............ 3.50 3.65 3.10 2.65 
Ree, ~GOGRED noc cctescvesesee 43.50 43.50 40.50 27.25 Tank plates. Ciileag® ...ccccccccecs 4.02 4.02 2.92 2.92 
*Southern, No. 2 Birmingham....... 42.00 40.00 38.20 27.35 Tank plates, Philadelphia ..... Te 4.00 4.25 3.65 2.895 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton...... 44.00 43.50 39.50 26.75 Sheets, bik No, 28, Pittsburgh. ... 7.00 6.00 5.00 4.35 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa...... 44.00 43.70 39.75 28.80 Sheets, blue anid., No. 10, Pittsburgh 5.00 4.85 4.05 3.55 
**No. 2X, Virginia, furmace........ 46.25 44.25 41.25 27.50 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh..... 7.50 7.50 6.35 5.70 
**No. 2X, eastern del., Philadelphia. 46.90 46.80 43.90 30.10 Wire nails, Pittsburgh.............. 4.00 4.00 4.25 3.25 
Gray forge, valley del., Pittsburgh.... 42.40 42.40 39.60 27.15 Connellsville furnace coke. . 12.00 11.20 6.00 8.72 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, delivered 200.00 200.00 146.00 130.00 Connellsville foundry coke..... .. 18.00 11.60 7.00 4.35 
Billets. bessemer, Pittsburgh........ 70.00 68.00 49.60 38.50 ee : = aha iene . ox & »e e - on 
Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh.... 75.00 70.00 53.40 42.00 a = -_— I my oeccece — ~ + 4 - 50 - = 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.. 80.00 78.00 53.4( 42.00 oy Eas Hen, casters setae ge: os om sain ine dae . + ° 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh...... 70.00 70.00 49.60 38.50 Heavy melting steel, Chicago....... 23.00 — 4 we 5 15.60 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh ............. 3.25¢ 3.65 3.10 2.35 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pennsylvania... 33.50 35.25 32.90 21.90 
Steel bars, Chicago ..............+. 3.52 287 2.62 2.62 No. 1 wrought, Chicago............ 29.75 30.70 29.00 17.05 
Iron bars, Philadelphia............. 4.25 4.25 3.75 2.595 Reroilling rails, Chicago 31.50 32.50 33.60 17.45 

*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. °%*2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
— 








Pig Iron Holds Firm but Is Dull 


Practically Only Filling-in Requirements Where Deliveries Can Be Made Are 
Being Covered—Some Reselling Done in New England—More Iron Being 
Piled on Furnace Banks—Germany Makes Further Purchase 


Philadelphia, May 18.—Pig iron de 
mand in thi sterritory consists mostly 
of moderate tonnages for prompt and 


a number of larger ones for second 
half, all aggregating considerabie 
total. Most sellers report difficulty in 


finding iron to satisfy the demand. In 
a few cases however tonnage is being 
piled because the consumers to whom 
shipments can be made do not want 
the metal. This feature is insignfiicant 
as total involved does not exceed 1500 
to 2000 tons. The principal feature of 
the market now is the efforts of sell- 
ers to deliver to customers. This 
because of the railroad situation in the 
majority of cases is most difficult. 
One consumer unable to get deliveries 
on malleable from any eastern furnace 
placed a tonnage with a Missouri 
maker and now the railroad refuses 
to issue a shipping permit. Con- 
sumers in many instances are bringing 
iron by trucks from distant points to 
tide themselves over. Their chief fear 
is that if they shut down their men 
will go work other jobs. Eastern 
Pennsylvania foundry is bringing $45 
to $47 furnace base with full govern- 
ment differentials for the higher sili- 
cons. Central Pennsylvania foundry 
is at $45 and $46 and even $47 furnace 
for 1.7: to 2.25 silicon plain. The Vir- 
ginia price is $45 furnace base. The 
only Virginia foundry apparently which 
can be had for less is small amount 
on furnace banks. This is available at 
$44 base furnace. Furnace operations are 
again threatened by the coke outlook. 
One Pennsylvania furnace bought spot 
coke at $16 Connellsville ovens. 
Pennsylvania furnace some time ago 
on goin gout for relining urged its 
men to make a record job. They did 
this and finished the work but the fur- 
nace is unable to blow because of the 
inability to obtain coke. A consider- 


able tonnage of malleable has been 
sold at $47 eastern Pennsylvania fur 
nace. Some basic has been sold at 
$43 eastern Pennsylvania furnace but 


Standard low phos 
$52 furnace 


has been held up 
phorous has advanced to 
and 1000 to 2000 tons for second half 
has been sold at this price. A lot of 
500 tons of southern foundry was sold 
for export at $42 Birmingham. The 
Robesonia furnace again is blowing 


Chicago Takes Spot Iron 


Chicago, May 18.—Pig iron 
mediate delivery finds feady sale in 
the Chicago district and is about the 
only sign of activity. Practically no 
sales are being made on contract by 
either northern or southern producers. 
Iron on cars arriving from the South 
is being sold readily amd is being de- 
livered without difficulty at points out- 
side the Chicago switching district. The 
northern producer has nothing to sell 
and is practically out of the market, 
devoting its entire energies to producing 


for im 


and shipping. Inquiry is almost lack- 
ing except for occasional requests for 
prompt iron to fill in where deliveries 
on contracts have been interrupted. A 
sale recently was made ot 1000 tons of 
southern foundry with low manganese 
content at a price which figured back 
to about $41, base, Birmingham. On a 


recent inquiry for 1000 tons of foundry 
for a Wisconsin melter 250 tons were 
closed at $44, Birmingham, for 1.75 to 
2.25 silicon, the remainder of the in- 
quiry being left open. An Illinois 
metter_ recently took 850 tons of south- 
ern iron at $42, Birmingham. General 
ly speaking, southern iron for im- 
mediate delivery is commanding about 
$43. Birmingham, for 1.75 to 2.25 sili- 
con. while on higher silicons, running 
from 3 to 4 per cent, contracts have 
been made on the basis of $42 for the base 


grade. The leading maker is operating 
all its stacks, but with considerably less 
than normal production on account of 
fuel difficulties. Low phosphorus is 
quoted at $54, eastern furnace, and 8 
per cent silveries at $57.50 by Jackson 
county producers, while a Tennessee 
maker holds to his former schedule of 
$55, furnace, for 8 per cent. No busi- 
being done’ in Lake Superior 
iron, which is nominally un- 


ness 18 
charcoal 
changed. 


Business Almost at a Standstill 


Pittsburgh, May 18—While a fair 
number of inquiries still are coming 
out in this market for small tonnages 
of pig iron for early delivery, the 
actual amount of business is ex- 
tremely limited. Melters having iron 
due them on contract fully under- 
stand the hardships surrounding ship- 
ment at this time and are not press- 
ing especially hard for delivery. It 
is understood that a round tonnage 
of basic is under negotiation for de- 
livery as early as possible at $43.50 
valley furnace but as a general rule 
inquiries are for one or two carloads 
and there are more of these in foundry 
iron than in the steelmaking grades. 
Such business as has been done in the 
past week has carried the same prices 
as have prevailed recently, or $45 
furnace for No. 2 foundry, $43 for 
standard bessemer and $43.50 for 
basic. Among recent transfer. of 
bessemer however was one 500 tons 
to a Pittsburgh district consumer at 
a price understood to be somewhat 
below 2.50 valley furnace basis. 
This sale was made from a tonnage 
of iron which had been on the yards 
of a western Pennsylvania furnace for 
some time and though below the 
regular market price, show a good 
profit for the seller.: Practically noth- 
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ing has been done in last half ton- 
Mages not only because of the in- 
difference of melters pending some 
clearing up in the transportation sit- 
uation, but because producers be- 
lieve that they should look out for 
the requirements of their regular cus- 
tomers before taking on additional 
obligations. Under present operating 
conditions they have no very clear 
line on how much second quarter 
business will become a third quarter 
obligation. In some quarters the be- 
lief is held that the clearing up of 
the transportation situation is likely 
to mean a strong and active spot 
market due to the fact that such iron 
as is piled and is produced, imme- 
diately upon the restoration of normal 
conditions . aN to those holding 
contracts. » . Neltewed that some 
melters WR, ieod up every pound of 
iron they had on hand when the trou- 
ble began and that these interests will 
want considerable prompt tonnage a 
little later on. It also is believed that 
on the whole there are just as many 
melters who have supplies as those 
who have not. It is asserted in some 
quarters that consumption of iron has 
declined as much as production. 


Shipments are Less Favorable 


Cleveland, May 18 —dAttention of 
pie iron producers continues to be 
centered upon shipments. The situa- 
tion in this respect is less favorable 
than otherwise compared with a week 
ago, although some producers with fur- 
naces at several points in northern 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania are 
able to move their entire output. This 
has been facilitated by the fact that 
nearby steel works have been taking 
in round tonnages of basic and piling 
it on their yards as their consumption 
is far below normal. Some of the 
local furnaces are piling from 25 to 
50 per cent of their output. One large 
interest with furnaces in several dis- 
tricts has been shipping at the rate 
of 60 per cent of normal this month 
to date. Buying to any considerable 
extent is lacking and new inquiry ex- 
cept for a few scattered requests, is 
not coming out. One interest in the 
week disposed of 1600 to 1800 tons, 
of which about 1000 tons was for spot 
delivery at $44, base, for 1.75 to 2.25 
per cent silicon. A lot of 200. tons 
of prompt malleable at $44.50, furnace, 
was included. An inquiry for 500 
tons of malleable from Canada is cur- 


rent. Generally makers are reporting 
$44, furnace, as their current_price. 
Some makers of silveries still are 


quoting $55, furnace, for 8 per cent. 
The recent inquiry for 2000 tons by 
the General Motors Co. is believed 
to. have been satisfied with southern 
makers. The Fannie furnace at West 
Middlesex, Pa., has been blown out 
for repairs. 


New England Sales Heavier 


Boston, May 17.—After a period of 
little imterest in future buying of 
pig iron, the sale during the week of 
over 8000 tons for last half delivery 
in New England comes as a surprise. 
The railroads still are congested al- 
most to the point of complete em- 
bargo. Most foundries have been ex- 
erting their entire energies toward 
getting through shipments already on 
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order. The increased activity in buy- 
ing for last half is probably due in 
large measure to the offer of iron 
rather than to any urgent demand on 
the part of consumers. A Vermont 
concern bought 3000 tons for last 
half delivery at a base price of ap- 
proximately $48 delivered. Of this, 
1500 tons was from an eastern Penn- 
sylvania furnace and 1500 tons from 
a central Pennsylvania furnace. A 
western Massachusetts concern bought 
2000 tons of No. 2X Pennsylvania 
iron for last half. Pennsylvania iron 
has been sold during the week at a 
spread from $43.50 to $47, furnace, 
base. A Connecticut consumer bought 
500 tons of 2.75 to 3.25 silicon iron at 
$49, furnace, or $51.90 delivered. A 
Massachusetts consumer bought 400 
tons of No. 2X Buffalo (2.25 to 2.75 
silicon) at $46.25, furnace, or $50.15 
delivered. An eastern Massachusetts 
concern bought between 1000 and 
1500 tons of No. 2X Virginia (2.25 
to 2.75 silicon) at $46.25, furnace, or 
$50.95 delivered. One Pennsylvania 
furnace with several thousand tons 
of foundry iron for western destina- 
tion found shipments embargoed and 
offered this tonnage to New England 
consumers. The Boston & Albany 
railroads made delivery, the entire 
amount being distributed among 15 
to 18. foundries scattered throughout 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. Sev- 
eral sales of Alabama iron were made 
during the week in lots from 100 to 
400 tons for shipment by water to 
Boston. The base price was $42, 
furnace, or $47.75 on dock at Bos- 
A tendency, especially in Penn- 


ton. 
sylvania, to ignore the established 
differentials and to quote indepen- 


dently on each grade of iron is noted. 
Demand Larger Than Supply 


New York, May 17.—Considerable in- 
terest is expressed by the suggestion 
that priority classifications in shipments 
be restored, and there is considerable 
curiosity as to how such a development 
would affect pig iron. It is felt that 
the best that could be hoped for in 
connection with iron and steel would be 
class 2, since it is thought foodstuffs 
and perishables would be put in the 


first class. However, no one here has 
any advice which would indicate how 
the priority suggestion, if it is adopted, 


will be carried: out. 

The amount of pig iron involved in 
current demands is larger than can be 
secured. Orders for at least 10,000 
tons of foundry for export have fallen 
through during the past week or two, 
due to the fact that the iron could not 
be had. It is estimated that consider- 
ably more than 75 per cent of the iron 
to be produced in the Buffalo, eastern 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia districts over 
the remainder of the year has been dis- 
posed of. A number of furnaces have 
more tonnage on their books than they 
hope to be able to produce this year. 
The bad effect of the transportation 
system on production still is an im- 
portant factor. In some cases furnaces 
are operating’ at a reduced rate for 
lack of fuel. 

Much prompt iron is wanted by con- 
sumers who have used up their accumu- 
lations and who are prevented by the 
railroad situation from getting regular 
deliveries on contracts. Some trans- 
actions of the past week have gone 
at higher prices. Some business has 
been booked at $47, eastern Pennsyl- 
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vania furnace, for 1.75 to 2.25 silicon, 
and $48.25 for 2.25 to 2.75 silicon. Some 
3.25 silicon has gone at resale at $50, 
eastern Pennsylvania furnace. Eastern 
Pennsylvania foundry, however, continues 
obtainable for third quarter and last 
half at $45, furnace, and slightly less, 
for 175 to 2.25 silicon and $46 to 
$46.25, furnace, for 2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
The sellers at the lower figures have 
little tonnage left. A Virginia furnace 
which was selling at $43.25, furnace, 
base, has withdrawn. The minimum on 
Virginia foundry now is $4, furnace, 
base, while most Virginia makers have 
a minimum of $45, furnace, base. Some 
central Pennsylvania foundry has been 
sold during the past jweek at $44.50, 
furnace, for 1.75 to 2.25 silicon, and 
$45.50 for 2,25 to 2.75 silicon for prompt 
shipment, but these figures have been 
withdrawn. The minimum on central 
Pennsylvania foundry now is $45, fur- 
nace, base, and some 2.25 to 2.75 sili 
con has been sold for second half at 
$47, central Pennsylvania furnace. Sev- 
eral thousand tons of Alabama foundry 
have been sold for export during the 
past week at $42, base, Birmingham. 
Some of this was for shipment to 
Germany. A small lot of standard basic 
was sold during the week for shipment 
into this district at’ $43.50. eastern 
Pennsylvania furnace. 


Buffalo Furnaces Gain Ground 


Buffalo, May 18—Blast furnaces 
here are rallying from the situation 
caused by the present switchmen’s 
strike. Barring new developments, 
there is every likelihood that the 
stacks will come through the crisis 
without having to bank or blow out. 
While incoming shipments of fuel are 
far from satisfactory, the furnaces 
by operating cautiously, are able to 
remain in blast. The Rogers-Brown 


Iron Co. during the week relighted a 
fourth furnace which has been out of 
blast since the strike of the switch- 
men. Cars for shipping purposes are 
scarce, box cars being practically impos- 
sible to obtain. Embargoes cover many 
eastern points. An outstanding trans- 
action last week was the sale of a 
small tonnage of No. 1X (2.75 to 3.25 
silicon) at $53 for prompt delivery. 
Another feature was the sale of 100 
tons of basic for prompt delivery at 
$47. This was part of 1000 tons in- 
quired for in this market by Swedish 
interests. A carload of off-grade 
basic is reported to have sold for 
$50. Sales of foundry iron for sec- 
ond half delivery were closed at the 
base price of $45. One interest sold 
500 tons, another 600 tons and an- 
other 500 tons. 
No Business at St. Louis 

St. Louis, May 15.—The pig iron 
market continues in a sad plight due 
to paralyzing effects of the switch- 
men’s strike. The situation has un- 
dergone little improvement and a big 
majority of the plants throughout the 
district are hard put to keep going. 
The main difficulty is less a scarcity 
of pig iron than a lack of coke. Under 
these circumstances it is difficult to 
interest consumers, and producers and 
selling agencies report one of the 
quietest weeks in recent days. There 
is some small buying for the second 
half and third quarter. Nothing in 
the way of spot business is being 
done. It is almost out of the question 
to move tonnages to or: through this 
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gateway. Southern furnaces report 
fairly heavy shipments started this 
way, but the tonnages are not reach- 
ing destinations, Production in the 
Birmingham district is holding up 
well, and accumulations are beginning 


to bulk there. Southern spot iron 
continues to be offered at slight con- 
cessions under future deliveries. One 
steel interest reported that it had 
today received a car of iron, which 
had been shipped from Youngstown 


The delays are chang- 
ing the entire aspect of the year’s 
contract business. Much iron which 
should now be in process of melting 
can not be used for weeks, and this 
will proportionately delay tonnages 
behind it. Officials of leading iron 
and steel industries here declare that 
the situation is more serious than 
anything ever encountered heretofore. 
The Mississippi Valley Iron Co. whose 
furnaces have been ready to put into 
blast for some time after an idleness 
of several months for repairs and en- 
largements, has been unable to light 
its fires because of uncertainty rela- 
tive to raw materials. 
Southern Sales Continue 


Birmingham, Ala., May 18.—Furnace 
companies in the Birmingham district 
are making some sales right along 
and inquiries are coming in steadily. 
Some of the companies however are 
refraining from selling into the fourth 


on March 26. 


quarter, confident that there will be 
a better price. Sales during the past 
week included 1000 tons to a New 


tons to a 
500 tons to 


consumer, 750 
the northwest, 
and numerous lots of 300 
for various parts of the 
Sales are being made daily 
level, for No. 2 foundry 
2.25 silicon). The price of 
Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. still is $38 but few sales are 
heard of. No verification is obtain- 
able here as to sales at $45 per ton, 
for No. 2 foundry, though it is ad- 
mitted that some iron of _ special 
analysis went out above the regular 
level. Production has shown no im- 
provement in the last week though 
May’s furnace output will exceed that 
of April by considerable tonnage. 
The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 
will blow in its sixth furnace by the mid- 
dle of June. The Tennessee company 
and another producer each will have 
a furnace ready for blast within few 
weeks now and the Gulf States Steel 
Co. shortly will blow in its Gadsden 
stack after repairing. 


England 

melter in 
the north 
tons each 
country. 

on a $42 
(1.75 to 
the Tennessee 


Strip Shipments Light 


Pittsburgh, May 18.—Makers of strip 
steel still are having considerable difficulty 
making rail shipments chiefly because 
of the existence of embargoes against 
so many of the important consuming 
points. Motor trucks are being freely 
used and this more than any other 
reason accounts for the fact that the 
Superior Steel Corp. is able to main- 
tain freely full operation. The West 
Leechburg Steel Co. still is operating but 
on a much restricted scale. No change 
is noted in prices, the regular basis 
being 5.50c for hot rolled and 8.50c for 
cold-rolled but these prices are being 
considerably extended when makers 
can guarantee early delivery. 
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Prompt Coke at Premium 


Consumers Pay Up to $14 and $16 for Foundry and Furnace Fuel 
—Connellsville Car Supply About 30 Per Cent 


Pittsburgh, May 18.—Substantial 
premiums are being obtained for some 
small tonnages of prompt beehive oven 


coke, but the tonnages involved rela- 
tively are so small that it would be 
somewhat misleading to quote the 
market on the basis of these sales. 
Sales of furnace grade have been 
made at $13 and $13.50, ovens, for 


lots running up to 25 cars and smaller 


quantities have been done even at 
$14, ovens, but only in a few cases 
do such prices refer to purchases 
by consumers in this and nearby 


districts. Rather, they apply on ship- 
ments to distant eastern and western 
points. As much as $15, ovens, has 
been done on foundry coke, but com- 
paratively small tonnages have been 
involved. Contract coke is moving 
to the extent of the available trans- 
portation facilities. Car supplies late- 
ly have not averaged much better 


than 30 per cent of ratings and place 
ments have been extremely uneven, 
with the northern end of the Con- 
nellsville regions being better supplied 
than the southern section. This con- 
dition is explained by the fact that 
while the Pennsylvania and Baltimore 
& Ohio railroads have been able to 
give relatively good service, the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie railroad has been 
pretty much tied up, and the situation 
on this line has seriously affected th: 
performance of the Monongahela rail- 


road. Some improvement has devel- 
oped in the past few days on the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, which has 


succeeded in drawing some solid train- 


loads out of the Newell yards. It is 
said that the railroads are beginning 
to shut down on trainload move- 


ments because of the difficulties which 
they are experiencing in getting such 
shipments into the plants. Most blast 
furnace interests in this district balk 
at paying more than $12, ovens, for 
supplies, even when they are intended 


for banking. Shipments against con- 
tracts for furnace coke in but few 
cases carry a price as high as 


$12 and in a broad way this must be 
regarded as the general maximum on 
spot furnace coke. The spot found- 
ry market is quotable from $12 to 
$15, but sales at the latter price usu- 
ally represent cases where speculative 
interests have taken advantage of the 


need of a buyer for supplies. Con- 
nellsville production of coke for the 
week ended May 8, is estimated by 
The Connellsville Courier at 170,100 


tons, against 176,775 tons in the previ- 
ous week, 


Spot Fuel Scarce in East 


Boston, May 17.—New England 
foundries generally are covered for 
their coke requirements over the bal- 
ance of the year. So far deliveries 
on contracts from the Everett, Mass., 
and the Providence, R. I., by-product 
plants are satisfactory. Delivery of 
coal to the coke companies has 
dropped off considerably. The New 
England Coal & Coke Co. is so far 


behind in deliveries of its contract 


coking coal that it has been forced 
to enter the spot market in order to 
keep its ovens in operation. As a re- 
sult of the general coal scarcity this 
interest has withdrawn its offer of 
spot coke from the New York dis- 
trict. 


Hard to Get Spot Coke 

New York, May 17.—Sellers in this 
district report that it is very difficult 
to obtain foundry coke. An active in- 
quiry from consumers is going unsatis- 
fied. Current prices, on such business 
as is being done, vary widely. Con- 
nellsville foundry coke for spot ship- 
ment has been sold at prices ranging 


from $12.50 to $14.50, Connellsville. 
As high as $15.50, Connellsville, has 
been asked. Only one beehive maker, 


as far as known, was willing to accept 
contracts during the past week, and 
this interest quoted $14, Connells- 
ville, on second half foundry coke. 
Approximately the same prices are 
asked for spot furnace coke as for 
spot foundry coke. The Seaboard By- 
Products Coke Co. is taking practically 


no business, its order book being a 
big one. The New England Coal & 
Coke Co. continues to ask $14.50, 


ovens, for spot foundry coke, but has 
very little to sell. 

Consumers Bring in Trainloads 
May 18.—Local 
clubbing together 

trainloads of Con- 
Middlemen also have 
tonnages to this dis- 
and have distributed 


found- 
have 


Cleveland, 
ry consumers 
brought in some 
nellsville coke. 
shipped in some 
trict in this way 


it among various consumers. In one 
case $16, Connellsville, was paid for 
a carload. Other sales were made 
at lower figures. In furnace coke a 
valley maker paid $13.50, Connells 
ville for 25 cars and another sale 
of equal amount was made in this 
district at $11.50. By-product coke 


plants have been paying $6 to $7 for 
coal as against $4 before the strike. 


Western Situation is Acute 

St. Louis, May 15.—The coke situa- 
tion jin this general region is most 
acute. Supplies in the St. Louis dis- 
trict proper, and throughout the coun- 
try west of the Mississippi river have 
been about exhausted, and if they are 
not replenished within the next 10 
days or two weeks, there will be a 
universal shutting down of. foundries, 
furnaces, mills and other kindred 
plants. It is impossible to get ton- 
nages through from eastern ovens, 
and almost as difficult to get coal to 
the by-product ovens in this region. 

Little Offering in East 

Philadelphia, May 18.—Coke is hard 
to get especially foundry. The only 
offer of this grade involved few cars 
at $16, Connellsville ovens. On spot 
furnace the asking prices are $14.50 to 
$15.00 and even $16.00 ovens. Fur- 
naces here are chary at buying at high 
prices but seem to have no alterna- 
tive if they want to operate. 
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Leading Western Maker Accomodates Regular Customers for Probable 
1921 Delivery—Steel Prices Firmer but Wide Range Continucs 


Chicago, May 18.—Although the 
leading interest has been out of the bar 
market for a long time and has stead- 
fastly refused to take on further con- 
tracts for this form of steel, consider- 
able pressure has been brought to bear 
at various times by customers. As a 
result the bars have been let down 
slightly, and regular customers have 
been allowed to make contracts for 
soft steel bars for such delivery as can 
be made, which undoubtedly will be 
well into 1921, on the basis of present 
production, However, contracting of 
bars is being discourged as far as pos- 
sible, The leading independent has no 
soft steel bars for this year’s delivery 
and therefore makes no quotation on 
that product. 


Makers of bar iron have been 
flooded with orders for light  sec- 
tions, and at. least one _ important 


producer after moving its quotation 
to a range of 4.00c to 4.50c, Chicago 
mill, has now stopped booking these 
sizes entirely. On heavier sections 3.75c, 
Chicago mill, is being quoted, and with 
good demand considerable sales are be- 
ing booked. Some bar iron mills have 
experienced considerable trouble in keep- 
ing up regular operation, but on the 
whole have done excellently. 

Hard steel bars rerolled from rails are 
quoted at 3.75c, Chicago mill, and ton- 
nages are booked only for regular cus- 
tomers and in small lots. Mill operations 
are somewhat unbalanced with a surplus 
of orders for light sections, but this 
has not yet gone to the point of bring- 
ing out a differential quotation be- 
tween light and heavy products. 


Lower Prices Exceptional 


New York, May 17.—The recent 
waiving of premiums for steel bars, 
according to market developments of 
the past week, has been of a scat- 
tered rather than a general character. 
There has been a soft streak in the 
market recently due to offers at resale 
of bars originally purchased for Japan, 
but not now wanted by these buyers. 
Small-sized bars under %-inch, which 
only recently were bringing 5.00c to 
6.00c, Pittsburgh, have been offered 
and continue to be offered at resale, 
at close to 4.00c, Pittsburgh, through 
some Japanese exporters, particularly 
Pacific coast houses. Nothing like 
these prices is being offered by the 
mills. The latter continue to have no 
difficulty in getting the same prices as 
they have been obtaining over the 
past couple of months. The order 
books of the mills continue as crowded 
as ever, and consumers in most in- 
stances are finding it difficult to ob- 
tain reinforcing bars at anything less 
than 4.50c, base, Pittsburgh. 


Demand Holds Up Well 


Pittsburgh, May 18—Demand for 
merchant steel bars especially from 
the east for strustural purposes is 
comparatively active despite the diffi- 
culties still being encountered in mak- 
ing deliveries, and the fact that a 
number of secondary manufacturers 


are feeling the effect of the railroad 
situation through shortages of other 
materials. The East not only is tak- 
ing bars quite freely but independent 
makers report that buyers of that sec- 
tion are not balking at paying the top 
prices which recently have prevailed. 
One independent company which re- 
cently was inclined to ease down in 
its bar prices again is back at 4.00c 
base while others are quoting any- 
where from 3.00c to 3.75c base. The 
lowest figure however is against book- 
ings from regular customers and does 
not refer to prompt or spot sales. Iron 
bars still are holding at 4.05c base 
by leading makers here who are so 
heavily booked as to be indifferent to 
additional business at the moment. 


Tonnage Sold at 4.00c. 


Philadelphia, May 18.—Due to the 
inability of many mills to ship, con- 
siderable steel bar tonnage is going 
to those makers who can deliver. 
Sales of more than 5000 tons at 4.00c, 
Pittsburgh, for delivery in 90 days 
have been closed. A lot of 500 tons 
of bands for shipment in 90 days was 
sold by one mill at 6.00c, Pittsburgh. 
Cold-drawn steel is selling at 6.50c, 
Pittsburgh. 


Fancy Prices Could be Obtained 


Pittsburgh, May 18.—Cold-finished 
steel bars in small rounds still are 
being sought by the automobile trade 
and makers say that if they could 
deliver these sizes promptly they 
would have no trouble in obtaining 
the recent fancy prices. Considerable 
variation is noted in the price ideas 
of makers of cold-finished bars, as 
some regard the present market as 
6.00c to 6.50c, base, while others are 
holding to 4.10c to 4.25c, base, and 
are booking orders from regular cus- 
tomers at least to the extent of com- 
pleted business at those figures. The 
market is quotable anywhere from 
4.10c to 10.00c, base, but the prompt 
market generally may be considered 
to be around 6.00c and for deferred 
and indefinite deliveries from 4.10c 
to 425c. One maker asserts that 
there is not a pound of business on 
his books carrying a price above 4.10c, 
base. Considerable difficulty is being 
experienced by all makers, except 
those who make their own steel, in 
securing supplies of raw material, but 
as a result of trainload deliveries the 
operating situation as a whole is 
somewhat better than it was a week 
ago. 


Production Still Is Low 


Pittsburgh, May 18—High prices 
still are obtainable on hoop and band 
steel for early delivery when the 
quality approaches that of hot rolled 
stamping quality strip steel, as an 
urgent demand still exists for what 
some classify as hoop and band steel 
from the makers of automobile rims. 
Ordinary hoop and band steel gen- 
erally is priced by independent makers 
at 4.00c to 4.50c base with the Car- 
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negie Steel Co. still holding at 3.05c 
base but steel suitable for rim stock 
generally is bringing around 5.50c base. 
Difficulties surrounding movements of 
steel still tend to keed down hoop 
and band mill operation and con- 
siderable business still is backing up. 


Operations Still Restricted 


Pittsburgh, May 18.—Makers of nuts, 
bolts and rivets in this district are 
not able to do much at present because 
of the continued shortage of steel re- 
sulting from the railroad transporta- 


tion situation. Only a few of the 
plants in this district are operating 
more than a portion of their work 


and some actually are down for want 
of supplies of bars and’rods. Inquiry 
still is reported to be good but no 
attention is being given to new de- 
mands because of the transportation 
difficulties. Prices and discount remain 
merely nominal in the lack of im- 
portant sales . 


Raw Material Cuts Production 


Chicago, May 18.—Lack of raw mate- 
rial is preventing nut and bolt plants 
operating in excess of 50 per cent of 
capacity, and as the prospect for larger 


supply is not bright, this condition 
probably will continue. Some sizes of 
bars for bolt making are entirely out 


and shops are operating in a decidedly 
irregular fashion. With heavy inquiry, 
makers are unable to take anything but 
the most urgent needs of regular buyers 


Round Lot 


Of Spiegeleisen Sought by Midvale 
Company—Ferromanganese Is Quiet 


New York, May 17.—The inquiry of 
the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. for 
3000 to 6000 tons of spiegeleisen for 
shipment commencing with June, has 
not yet been closed, but the trade 
expects action on this business within 
the week. Several lots of spiegeleisen 
for early shipment, involving 100 tons 
or more each, have been sold lately 
at $75, furnace, for 20 per cent metal, 
and it is unlikely that this figure could 
be shaded, except possibly on large 
tonnages. With the exception of the 
Midvale inquiry, the market is quiet. 

Demand for ferromanganese is quiet 
and involves principally prompt ship- 


ment metal. There have been a few 
sales of English metal for prompt 
shipment in carload lots at $225 to 


$250, delivered. No sales of ferroman- 
ganese for second half are reported. 
English metal for second half con- 
tinues obtainable at $195, tidewater, 
and domestic second half metal at 
$200, delivered. 


Some Last Half Business Booked 


Pittsburgh, May 18.—The largest 
sale of ferromanganese recently re- 
ported in this market was one of 800 
tons for last half shipment at $200, 
delivered. Details as to the purchaser 
of this tonnage are withheld but the 
impression is that the material was 
for shipment outside the Pittsburgh 
district proper. Little has been done 


recently in prompt material. Domes- 
tic makers still are quoting $250, 
delivered, against prompt shipments 


but the last transactions of any ac- 
count were at well under that figure. 
Inquiry is noted for 2000 tons of 
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spiegeleisen for delivery over the last 
half. Generally buyers are seeking 
small tonnages and sales run chiefly in 
lots of a carload or two. Makers 
still are quoting $75, furnace, for aver- 
age 20 per cent spiegeleisen, but the 
highest price reported on any Pitts- 
burgh district business has been $70 
and only a carload or two brought 
this price. N6 improvement can be 
reported in the demand for 50 per 
cent ferrosilicon and $80, furnace, 
freight allowed, still is maximum on 


Small Change 


in Tubular Conditions—Cast 
Pipe Inquiry Falls Off 


Pittsburgh, May 18.—Conditions with 
manufacturers of tubular goods in 
this and nearby districts are much as 
they were a week ago. While the 
National Tube Co. still reports all of 
its plants in operation and that it is 
moving about half of its production, 
practically all of the other companies 
are hampered either through lack of 
ability to ship or tack .of raw mate- 
rials. The Youngstown, O., manufac- 
turers are no more active this week 
than they were a week ago, while in 
the Wheeling district both the Wheel- 
ing Steel & Iron Co. and La Belle 
Iron Works are operating on a limit- 


Shown 


ed scale in their pipe mills. The 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. main- 
tains full operations, but it is piling 


practically all of its production. Some- 
what larger receipts of steel and fuel 
have permitted some increase in the 
plant operations of Spang-Chalfant & 
Co., but the A. M. Byers Co. is run- 
ning at a low rate because of the 
shortage of materials and the crip- 
pled transportation situation. It has 
been reported that one of the Wheeling 
district makers of steel pipe has is- 
sued a new pipe card, but confirma- 
tion is not to be had and considerable 
doubt exists here as to the truth of 
the report in view of the fact that 


only such business taken on a price 
at timé of delivery basis would be 
billed at the new card. Report also 
has been current that one of the 
makers of wrought iron pipe has 
withdrawn its Jan. 17 card but this 


finds positive denial together with the 
statement that the company in ques- 
tion contemplates no immediate re- 
vision of its quotations. 


Private Inquiry Drops Off 


New York, May 17.—Eastern sellers 
of cast iron pipe report a relatively 
quiet week. Whereas private inquiry 
has been of good volume recently, 
in fact, comprising the bulk of de- 
mand, it now appears listless, due, no 
doubt, largely to the continued de- 
moralization of transportation. Shop 
operations are unchanged at around 50 
to 60 per cent, with prices holding at 
last week’s levels. 


Cast Pipe Inquiry Absent 


Chicago, May 18—Cities are not 
inquiring for cast iron pipe, due to 
present high cost and to difficulty of 
selling their bonds, and at present 
not an important letting of this sort 
is in prospect. ._Demand from other 
sources is less. 
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Want Big Plate Tonnage 


French and Belgian Shipyards in American Market in Large Way— 


— Car Steel is Placed — Prices Continue to Vary 


New York, May 17.—Efforts are 
under way here to purchase a huge 
tonnage of steel for French shipyards. 
The French government, having de- 
cided to provide financial backing to 
the extent of $2,000,000 for the develop- 
ment of a large French merchant 
marine, the shipbuilders of France 
have oragnized a syndicate for the 
purpose of co-operating and execut- 
ing the program. This syndicate, with 
which the Belgian shipyards are al- 
lied, has requested the Bureau Tech- 
nique Francais, Inc., to act as its 
agent in the United States. The lat- 
ter interest accordingly is inquiring 
for large tonnages of shipbuilding 
materials and is desirous of closing 
them in whole or in part within a 
few weeks, since it is urgent that 
shipments begin promptly. It is the 
intention to buy where materials can 
be had for quickest delivery and it is 
expected that the mills supplying the 
materials involved in the initial orders 
will receive preference in placing the 
latter orders. From present expecta- 
tions, the steel if it cannot be bought 
here, may be obtained from Germany. 


Demand Moderate in Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, May 18—Makers of 
plates in this district still report new 
business to be rather light, not that 
the inquiries are Jacking but rather 
because buyers are reluctant to pay 
the prices which some companies are 


seeking. Since the prompt tonnage 
market largely is dissipated by the 
transportation situation, and deliv- 


eries cannot be made except subject 
to considerable delay, buyers feel that 
they should not be obliged to pay as 
high prices as recently were demanded 
for early deliveries. Price ideas of 
some companies in this district are 
influenced by the fact that the Car- 
negie Steel Co. still is quoting 2.65c, 
base, and apparently is taking on some 
tonnage from time to time at this 
figure. On the other hand, a maker 
with plants in the east and in west- 
ern Pennsylvania appears to have be- 
come well filled up for the present 
and has restored a base of 4.00c on 


plates as against 3.75c, at which it 
previously was disposed to take 
orders. 
Book Plates for Cars, 
Chicago, May 18—Railroad car 


builders are furnishing the principal 
applicants for steel plates, or at least 
mills are taking on more tonnage for 
this purpose than for any other, having 
a desire to facilitate the construction 
of more rolling stock. Orders recently 
placed in the Chicago district include 
about 6000 tons of steel, mostly plates, 
for Northwestern cars, 7500 tons for 
Southern Pacific cars and 3000 tons 
for Burlington cars. A number of these 
tonnages consists of shapes. An inquiry 
by the Southern Pacific railroad for car 
building material for its own use runs 
between 10,000 and 12,000 tons of which 
the greater portion is plates. It appears 
probable that a current inquiry for 
about 20,000 tons of plates for six 


tankers to be built in a Seattle yard 
may not materialize under its present 
auspices, but possibly may come 
through another builder. The leading 
interest is booking plates for indefinite 
delivery on the basis of 2.62c, Chicago 
mill, while the leading independent has 
a small tonnage left for fourth 
quarter which it is offering at prices 
averaging about 3.77c, Chicago. 


Locomotive Tonnage Required 


Philadelphia, May 18—The eastern 
plate market lacks snap and there is a 
disposition on the part of buyers to 
postpone closing on inquiries. While 
most eastern mills continue to ask 4.00c 
Pittsburgh, it is easy to place tank 
steel at 3.75c Pittsburgh and some is 
being taken at 3.50c. Current inquiries 
include principally railroad repair ton- 
nages and plates for new cars and 
locomotives. Inquiries for 200 new loco- 
motives involve considerable plate ton- 
nage. The placing of the latter is not 
assured as orders have not been financed. 
The mills are turning away some third 


quarter business. Included in the past 
week's orders was some export tonnage 
at 4.00c Pittsburgh. Eastern production 


is slightly better and one large mill is 
running at about 60 per cent. 


Orders for New 
Spanish Steel Plant 


Philadelphia, May 18—Company 
Siderurgica del Mediterraneo, Sagunto, 
Spani, through its engineers, Frank C. 
Roberts & Co., Philadelphia, has con- 
tracted with the Alliance Machine Co., 
Alliance, O., for open-hearth charging 
machines and crane equipment for a 
new iron and steel plant under erec- 
tion at Sagunto. A contract also has 
been placed by the company with the 
Pennsylvania Engineerig Works, New 
Castle, Pa., for a 600-ton metal mixer. 





Negotiate For Stacks 


Philadelphia, May 18.—(By wire).— 
Several negotiations now are under 
way which if concluded will result in 
the transfer of certain blast furnaces 
to other hands. This will mean the 
blowing in of certain eastern stacks 
now idle. 

High speed tool steel still is weak at 
$1 to $1.25 per pound. Light rails are 
strong at 3.50c Pittsburgh and good 
sales have been made at this figure. 

Wire nails are being booked here by 
independent makers from regular cus- 
tomers at from 4.00c to 4.50c base 
Pittsburgh for third quarter. 

Inquiries are out for at least 10,000 
tons of wire rods. Some business in 
this product has been booked at $80, 
Pittsburgh, but considerable tonnage 
also has been declared by the mills 
at this figure. An exporter has been 
offering $70, Pittsburgh, for 4 x 4-inch 
billets without success. 

A Pennsylvania furnace bought spot 
furnace coke at $16, Connellsville 
ovens. 
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Scrap Shows No Interest 


Buyers for Most Grades Are Lacking and Prices Show Easier Trend 
—Some Steel Is Sought at Buffalo 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 1504 


Chicago, May 18.—Slight improve- 
ment in the railroad situation has 
caused some scrap to be delivered 
after remaining on switch tracks a 


long time, and while this has given 
the market a shade better feeling, the 
general situation is decidedly quiet 
and consumers are not buying fur- 
ther tonnage. The general attitude is 
that until transportation becomes 
much freer than at present no more 
raw material will be bought than is 
absolutely necessary to keep up the 
present scale of operation. Railroad 
offerings are not large nor numerous, 
current lists including one from the 
Northern Pacific offering 1600 tons, 
and one from the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha for 1500 tons. 


New York Prices Weaker 


New York, May 17.—Further in- 
activity prevails in the local iron and 
steel scrap market, little trading being 
done in any description. At the same 
time, prices continue to manifest weak- 
ness, especially in wrought scrap. No. 
1 railroad wrought is unchanged, but 
in pipe and city wrought, there has 
been a decline of 50 cents and $2, 
respectively. Old steel shafting is also 
lower, now holding at $30 to $31. 
While foreign demand has fallen off 
considerably from several weeks ago, 
some heavy melting steel is said to be 
inquiried for by Italy and Great 
Britain, 


Some Steel is Bought 


Buffalo, May 18—There has been 
some buying of heavy melting steel 
to liven up what was a very quiet 
market. One mill in this district is 
in the market for any tonnage it can 
obtain, and is paying $24.50 to $25.50. 
Dealers would be glad to take ad- 
vantage of this small buying move- 
ment but for the fact that it is 
impossible to obtain delivery. They 
say they are getting about one car 
in 10. The market would be an 
active one dealers believe, if trans- 
portation facilities were near normal. 
Stocks are becoming low in various 
mills. Prices continue firm and rail- 
road lists closed last week, though 
not in this district, are said to have 
brought $27 indicating a firmness 
about the situation, not shown in the 
amount of trading done. 


Market at a Standstill 


St. Louis, May 15.—Trading in 
scrap iron and steel virtually is at a 
standstill. Consumers are taking no 
interest in the market because of un- 
certainty of deliveries, and dealers are 
doing absolutely nothing in the way of 
exchanges between each other. The 
mills are running spasmodically, but 
are sadly hampered by scarcity of 


coal, coke and other raw materials. 
The railroad situation locally shows 
relatively little improvement. Many 


plants are managing to get along with 
their reserves, and are able to keep 


going after a fashion. Yard interests 
to a unit report they have been un- 
able to get out any material for days. 
The car shortage, however, is appar- 
ently as serious as the strike, and 
even should the switchmen be taken 
back and start to work, it will be a 
long while before adequate equipment 


is furnished for moving scrap. The 
only railroad offerings before’ the 
market this week consisted of a list 


of 1250 tons by the Wabash, and 
seven cars, or about 350 tons by the 
Cotton Belt. 


Little Business is Doing 


Pittsburgh, May 18.—The scrap iron 
and steel market remains dull, almost 
to the point of stagnation. Steelmakers 
are interested in the market and no 
doubt would take on tonnages of 
the open-hearth grades if they could 


secure them at what they consider 
proper prices. These interests think 
$25.50 to $26, delivered, a fair price 


for heavy melting steel, but they have 
not been able to obtain many ton- 
nages at this figure, as dealers claim 
inability to cover sales profitably at 
that figure and generally are asking 
up around $28. Some business has 
been done around $25.75 and $26, 
and dealers report having picked up 
a few cars at $25. These prices, how- 
ever, hardly are representative of the 
contract market. So little is going on 
in the steel works grades that prices 
largely are nominal. Because of the 
transportation situation, shipments are 
extremely difficult. This makes buy- 
ers indifferent about purchases and 
dealers rather loath to force sales, 
Sales of compressed sheets are report- 
ed at $23, delivered in an isolated case. 
Rerolling rails have done $33.50, de- 
livered Newark, O., but this is about 
$1 per ton above what could be ob- 
tained from other users. A Pittsburgh 
district steel company recently paid 
$16, delivered, for a tonnage of turn- 
ings. 
No Sale at Cleveland 


Cleveland, May 18.—The scrap mar- 
ket here is entirely at a_ standstill. 
Absolutely no sales have been made 
and even the small amount of trading 
among the dealers themselves has 
dwindled to negligible proportions. 
Prices have been unchanged for some 
time and largely are nominal. 


Southern Market Quiet 


Birmingham, Ala. May 18.—The 
scrap iron and steel market in the 
South is quiet, in fact nothing ‘s 


being done except a little trading in 
cast and in deliveries on old con- 
tracts. Consumers of heavy melting 
steel still are out of the market. The 
quotations, despite the quiet market, 
are not changing much. Country 
mixed scrap is being offered dealers 
but there is no stocking up. Con- 
tinued complaint as to the tight 
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market is to be heard on the 
dealers. 


Only Cast in Demand 


Philadelphia, May 18.—Most busi- 
ness in scrap continues between deal- 
ers. Practically the only exception 
is cast scrap for which there is good 
consuming demand. Prices in some 
grades are lower in~sympathy with 
the general tone. 


money 
part of 


No Regularity 
Shown in Sheet Bar Prices—England 
Buys Tonnage of Billets 


18.—The current 
is a rather nar- 
irregularity of 


Pittsburgh, May 
market in sheet bars 
and much 


row one 
prices is observed. This is brought 
about by the fact that some sheet 
manufacturers, evidently affected by 


the railroad situation and not able to 
operate in full their finishing mills, 
have some sheet bars they are willing 
to dispose of. Recently some rather 
good sized tonnages of open hearth 
sheet bars have been offered by sheet 
manufacturers at $80, delivered Pitts- 
burgh, and a transfer of a round lot 
is reported to have been done at a 
price below $75. The latter tonnage 
was offered from Chicago and it is 
reported to have been taken by a 
middleman here, who found sale for 
it west of Chicago. On the other 
hand the most recent business re- 
ported in bessemer sheet bars direct 
from makers was at $75, Pittsburgh, 
and on open-hearth sheet bars inde- 
pendent manufacturers are not much 
disposed to consider less than $80, 
Pittsburgh. Sheet and tin plate man- 
ufacturers are not inclined to commit 
themselves at all heavily at these 
prices. 

The market in rerolling billets is 
rather quiet and a range of $65 to $70, 
Pittsburgh, appears to be a fair one 
based on recent transactions. Muck 
strength continues to mark the mar- 
ket for wire rods with independent 
makers claiming that it is ‘easy to 
obtain $70 and $75, Pittsburgh, for 
the base size. Export demands for 
semifinished steel are active, especially 
from England, but they are getting 


almost no attention because of the 
railroad transportation situation. 
No Sheet Bars Available 

Youngstown, O., May 18—On ac- 


count of idle open-hearth and bessemer 
capacity, which is due directly to the 
present railroad situation, no semifin- 
ished material for domestic consumption 
now is being rolled here. Last week 
heavy shipments of sheet bars went 
forward to consumers in this and near- 
by territories in quantities sufficient to 
operate their sheet mills from a week 
to 10 days. Bessemer sheet bars are 
quoted between $70 to $75 and open- 
hearth sheet bars between $75 and $80, 
mill. No new business is being con- 
sidered, makers having all they can do 
to serve regular customers. 


England Buys Billets 


Cleveland, May 18—A local pro- 
ducer has sold 5000 tons of 2 and 
3 inch open-hearth billets to England 
at $75, Cleveland. There is consid- 
erable other export inquiry pending 
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for semifinished steel. Nothing further 
has been done in sheet bars but $80, 
Youngstown, is the usual price asked. 
A local maker of semifinished con- 
tinues to move its output through 
trainload shipments. 


More Material 


Still Being Piled by Wire Mills Than 
Shipped—Export Sales 
Pittsburgh, May 18—While wire 
manufacturers in this district are main- 
taining operations at about the recent 
gait, they are piling considerably more 


finished material than they are mov- 
ing. The American Steel & Wire 
Co. has suceeded in moving a fair 
amount of material by rail, but other 


companies here have not been so for- 
tunate and all companies are moving 
more tonnage by motor truck than by 
rail. A good many new demands are 
coming out, but with the makers daily 
falling behind in their obligations be- 
cause of the transportation situation, 
practically no attention is being paid 
to fresh inquiries. The Pittsburgh Steel 
Co., effective May 11, raised its extras 
for annealing, for annealing, cleaning and 


lime-coating, and for processing wire. 
This company now charges 25 cents 
per 100 pounds extra for annealing, 
30 cents for annealing, cleaning and 
lime-coating, 40 cents for processing 
wire No. 12 gage and coarser, and 
50 cents for wire No. 12% gage and 
lighter. The Cambria Steel Co. in- 
creased these extras on April 17 and 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


made the change on Feb. 27. 
Western Mills Ship Most 
Chicago, May 18—Producers of 
wire and nails find little satisfaction 
in the present railroad situation, al- 
though mills located in the west are 
able to obtain more cars and move 
a greater tonnage than those close to 
Pittsburgh. In mills close to Chi- 
cago it is possible to send out about 
as much finished material as is man- 
ufactured from week to week, but 
most of this has to move in cattle 
cars and gondolas, and some days 
even these are lacking. The leading 
interest is taking only such business 
as is offered by regular buyers in 

replacement for tonnage shipped. 


Export Business Heavy 
Birmingham, Ala., May 18—De- 
mand for wire products in the South 


is very heavy. A large export busi- 
ness is being worked up by plants 
of this district, the Gulf States Steel 
Co. selling to about 60 per cent of 
its output for foreign shipping. Japan, 
China and other countries to the Far 
Fast are to receive large quantities 
of wire products from the Birming- 
ham district. 


Acquires Furnaces 


The Bethlehem Steel Co. on May 
8 acquired by purchase, absolute title 
to the twin Bird Coleman furnaces at 
Cornwall and the North Cornwall 
stack near Lebanon, Pa. The sale 
was made by the Cornwall Iron Co 
and the purchase price was $600,000. 
These furnaces formerly were leased 
by the Lackawanna Iron & Steel Co., 
which the Bethlehem Steel Co, took 
over some months ago. 
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Sheet Movement Limited 


Shortage of Cars Continues to Clog Production and Shipments— 
High Prices Paid by Automobile Interests for Spot Steel 


Youngstown, O., May 17. 
duction at Mahoning valley mills ap- 
proximates 50 per cent of normal at 
the start of this week. Notwithstand 
ing the fact that mills are short of 
coal and cars, the principal factor, which 
is tending to hold production at this 
rate, is the shortage of sheet mill oper- 
ators particularly matchers and doublers. 
The shortage of these workmen has 
been noticeable for months and now 
is acute. 

Matchers and 
bers have left the sheet mills here of 
late, and have obtained employment in 
other lines. The work of matching and 
doubling the sheets during the rolling 
process has been performed in many 
instances by rollers, catchers, doublers 
and heaters and by the aid of thes 
workmen, certain sheetmakers have been 
maintaining partial operation of 
mills. Where sheet mill crews have re 
mained intact, several companies have 
remedied the situation by giving th 
crew an extra man, his duty being to 
help the doubler and matcher. At the 
recent convention of the Amalgamated 
\ssociation of Iron, Sheet and Tin Plate 
Workers at Scranton, Pa., representa- 
tives of a certain Mahoning valley 
iodge requested an additional workman 
be included in regular sheet mills crews 
and that he be given a column on the 
sheet worker’s scale at a rate 10 per 
cent less than the rate of a doubler. 

A limited number of sheet shipments 
continue to go forward in trainload lots 
although larger quantities could be 
shipped if carriers were available. Con 
siderable tonnages of sheets are leaving 
the mills here in automobile trucks. A 
consumer in this district hauled 117 
tons of material Saturday from a _ mill 
which is operating only because of the 


-Sheet pro 


doublers in large num- 


fact that automobile trucks are keeping 
its warehouse from becoming clogged 
Material is being hauled as far as 


Philadelphia, two tons having left here 


last week for that destination. Demand 
for all grades of sheets is heavy al- 
though little new business is being con 


Jobbers continue to 
business and report 
shipments. 


sidered by makers. 
absorb considerable 
little difficulty in making 


Shipments Still Restricted 


Pittsburgh, May 18.—The past week 
has developed little or no improvement 
in the shipping situation as far as 
sheets are concerned although the 
ability of some of the makers of raw 
material to get sheet bars forward in 
trainload lots has permitted of some 
slight increase in mill operations. De- 
mand for automobile sheets still is on 
a heavy scale but on the whole it must 
be said that not only these interests, 
but practically all other users of sheets 
are quite conversant with transporta 
tion conditions and _ realizing the 
futility of trying to get supplies under 
present conditions are not hounding 
manufacturers quite so hard as they 
did recently. Buyers who must have 
supplies for shipment over the next 
few weeks are being asked extremely 
stiff prices, it being reported that black 
sheets have been sold to automobile 


their 


interests at 11.00c and 12.00c, base, for 


shipment in the next two or three 
weeks. Generally, however, business 
going on the books of the _ inde- 
pendent makers in black sheets has 
been at 7.00c to 7.50c, base; in gal- 
vanized sheets at from 8.00c to 8.50c, 
and at 5.00c, base, or higher in blue 
annealed. The spread between black 


and galvanized sheets is so narrow at 


present that tendency is fairly strong 
among some makers to give their at- 
tention to black being the 
more profitable product. This is said 
to be one of the reasons why the zinc 
market lately has shown so much 
weakness. Neither the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co. nor the independents 
will have very much tonnage available 
for last half shipment because of the 
loss of production caused by the rail- 
road tieup and the fact that practically 


sheets as 


all of the makers were considerably 
behind in their deliveries when the 
trouble broke out. 
Sheets Sold for Year 

Chicago, May 18.—Immediately on 
offering its remaining sheet produc- 
tion for last half, the leading inde- 
pendent found itself sold through for 
the remainder of this year on all 
grades, and unless operating condi- 
tions improve, some of this tonnage 
probably will be carried over into 
next year. With this interest filled 
for the year, the sheet market appar- 
ently offers little hope to consumers 


for obtaining additional tonnage. So 


heavy is demand for sheets for do- 
mestic use, that no tonnage is avail- 
able for export from this district. 


Licht Outeun 


Continues in Tin Plate—Most of Out- 
put Being Piled 


Pittsburgh, May 18.—Although both 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co 
and the independent makers of tin 
plate in the past week or so have 
started up some previously idle capac- 
ity, it is doubtful if the industry as a 
whole is operating as much as 40 
per cent of capacity and comparative- 


ly little improvement has developed 
in connection with deliveries. The 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. has all 


32 of its tin mills in operation, but is 
the only maker of tin plate that is 
running full. The Weirton Steel Co., 
Weirton, W. Va., started up its tin 
plate mills at Steubenville, O., on 
Sunday night and the McKeesport 
Tin Plate Co. also got some of its 
idle capacity in operation this week. 
All companies continue to pile the 
great bulk of production and con- 
sumers are badly off in the matter 
of requirements for perishable food 
containers. Recent action of the 
ishable food container requirements, 
it is believed, will be covered for this 
year at $7 per base box, but on gen- 
eral lines the tendency of some of the 
independent makers is to seek $8 and 
$8.50 per base box. 
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Rees Awards Declining 


April Contracts Fall 15 1-2 Per Cont Below March and 27 Per 
Cent Below February—Piers Require 17,000 Tons 


New York, May 17.—That structural 
bookings for the past two months have 
undergone a steady decline is shown by 
the monthly reports just issued by the 
Bridge Builders and Structural society 
for March and April. In March, or- 
ders dropped off 11% per cent or 20,600 
tions, the total for the month being 150,- 
400 tons, and in April, the decline was 
15% per cent or 28,150 tons, the aggre- 
gate being 122,250 tons. In these later 
figures is seen the effect of the partial 
breakdown in transportation and the re- 
duction in bookings indicated came as 
no surprise to the trade. Sellers state 
that there has been a goodly volume 
of inquiry, but uncertainty as to de- 
livery resulting from the chaotic rail- 
road situation has deterred actual buy- 
ing. A further falling off in business 
is expected to be shown in the figures 
for this month. 

While buying has been affected, pro- 
duction also has been impaired. This 
is reflected by the fact that fabricating 
shops listed by the society operated in 
April on an average of per cent, as 
compared with 67% per cent in the 
branch. Shop conditions appear to be 
growing worse owing to the scarcity 
of raw material. 

Comparative figures as compiled by 
the Bridge Builders and Structural so- 
ciety follow: 


Approxi- 
mate 
Month Per cent tonnage 
TY inks panes ee Canes cise ects 68 122,250 
Merch ities mbes nek 6eceed 83% 150,400 
PT “otesossaccdcovasetse 95 171,000 
"SP PPPUTTETITT TE TELL 75 135,000 
December, 1919 .......-+0e-> 85 153,000 
OOPGMIREE cc cccccccccccccccese 69 124,200 
Dénsded- bedocesevecose 17% 139,500 
shadwaneeet 6éceeses Lh, Ly 

A smecederensdcoederses 78 J 
a es cedebawebeeneesees 74 133,200 
MDE cobbedocdgescdacdoceese 65 117,000 
MD  dwebeed bdeb ce dcececceese 49 88,200 
PPT rrrrerrrri rT: 24% 48.100 
SE". nc tincen Beamandedss 04% 17% yo 

EE. Vic cecncesceeedbooce 12% ls 
DEY sitesavacstcapenbsc ce 12 21,600 
December, 1918 .......--+-++- 29 52,270 
PND bbvecccctccceccsooce 27 48,700 
EET i bales eveneccecesdecece 43 pT 

PD <talesnsme-e dnee Gece es 60 108, 
SEE > ‘Gas dsb G0c0sbee0s0e8 57 102.000 
TE pddicccsscebecwesscceses 116% 209,700 
BEED.> <ceoves seses stoccceccees 56 100,800 
tr dike icoeysaeresbwus veeed 60 108,000 
BEE Badbccdeserceegesecacece 64 115,200 
DN cdavedendseaseeseeedee 47 oy 

POTN ccc gccccccccesccccs 55 9, 
EE Rd o bbbdBsecc ceteesace 53 95,400 
December, 1917 .......+-005-- 121 205,200 
SNE ka cdecebesbvccccce 17 138,600 
Be oc cadecdncuctcevcctes 61% 110.700 
eetbavcnedeecewstd 29 yen 

DE Nbc 0 600s 06ceesbesbosecé 38 4 
~ it sMadvdbocedisashvounes 41% 74,700 
BD © we cdccpiccdecceccssceces 47% 85,500 
ERE. 05 chi deesesacstne bes 56% 102,000 
Mn hei teaGaeesssccvetecces 61 110.000 
PY Lc ckdedewds bevedovecde 68 122,000 
Sdbbeeebedecewesdoos 59 106.000 
oy J pans hake 4th'ed toes 61% 119,000 


Outstanding among inquiries in the 
local market is a lot of 17,000 tons for 
six municipal piers on Staten island, and 
among orders, a lot of 2600 tons for an 
apartment house at Broadway and Nine- 
ty-seventh street. 


Structural Lettings Fewer 


Pittsburgh, May 18—Although re- 
ports from New York and the east 
are suggestive of considerable new 


construction and a good number of 
lettings are being placed in that sec- 
tion of the country, conditions in the 
territory tributary to Pittsburgh are 
quite reverse. While no _ cancella- 
tions have been noted in this dis- 
trict, at least the tendency on the 
part of prospective investors to defer 
structural projects is even more 
marked than it was a week ago. The 
American Bridge Co. maintains oper- 
ations at its Ambridge, Pa., works, 
which being on the main line of the 
Pennsylvania railroad, is fairly ac- 
cessible to trainload-shipments of 
material. This company also is mov- 
ing a fair amount of fabricated steel 
in train loads. The market on struc- 
tural shapes, plates and bars remains 
inactive because of the rather uncer- 
tain conditions surrounding new con- 
struction and while one independent 
company is quoting 4.00c, on these 
forms of steel, the more common in- 
dependent quotations in this district 
are 3.50c for plates and 3.25c for 
shapes and bars. 


Better Tonnage in Shapes 


Chicago, May 18—Although prob- 
ably not indicating more than a pass- 
ing increase in the number of build- 
ings, projects closed in the west last 
week offer an unusually large ton- 
nage in spite of the loss of one large 
structure, which will be built of re- 
inforced concrete. This project is a 
theater and office building in San 
Francisco, which would have required 
2356 tons of steel. The largest ton- 
nage placed in the west recently in- 
volves 1862 tons for a Masonic temple 
at Topeka, Kans. Other tonnages 
closed were for small lots and were 
well distributed among various fabri- 
cators. The leading interest is sold 
through for the remainder of the year 
on structural material, and is taking 
new business only on the basis of 
whatever delivery can be made. 


Corporation Sales Reported 


Philadelphia, May 18—Shape de- 
mand is dull in this district. Current 
prices for the independents range from 
3.25¢ to 4.00c, Pittsburgh, depending 
on the seller, the buyer, the character 
of the material and the delivery. It 
is reported a considerable tonnage 
has just been taken by Steel corpora- 
tion mills at 2.55¢, Pittsburgh. Ap- 
parently there is little business at the 
4.00c price. About 2000 tons of plain 
material will be required for ore bins 
for the Cambria Steel Co. at Johns- 
town. The F. R. Phijlips Sons Co. 
is offering emergency fleet shapes in 
minimum lots at 3.65c,. Pittsburgh. 

CONTRACTS AWARDED 

Bridge material for Union Pacific railway, 


to McClintic-Marshall Co. 
Grauman theater and office building, San Francisco, 


950 tons. 


2356 tons, to concrete construction. 

Masonic temple at Van Buren street and Tenth 
avenue, Topeka, Kans., 1862 tons, to Christopher 
& Simpson 

High school building at Waterloo, Iowa, 291 tons, 
to Rock Island Bridge & Iron Works, Rock Island, Ill. 


McCormick theater, Dearborn and Randolph streets, 
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Chicago, 250 tons, to Fred 8S. Fragel & Co., Colum- 
bus, 0. ‘ 

Orpheum theater at Cleveland, 178 tons, to Toledo 
Bridge & Crane Co. 

High school building at Hibbing, Minn., 154 tons, 
to American Bridge Co. 

Office building for Standard Oil Co., at Milwaukee, 


980 tons, to Worden Allen Co. 

New manufacturing plant for Oshkosh Motor Truck 
Co., Oshkosh. Wis... 210 tons to Vulean Mfg. Co., 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Bridge material for Union Pacific railroad, 800 tons, 
to MeClintic-Marshall Co. 


Apartment house, Broadway and  Ninety-seventh 
street, New Yok, 2600 tons, to McClintic-Mar 
shall Co 

Foundry for Ingersoll-Rand, Painters Post, N. Y., 
800 tons, to Ameican Bridge Co. 

Highway bridge at Messana, N. Y., 1000 tons, 
indefinitely postponed due to high bids. 

Bridge for Cincinnati Southern railroad, Cincinnati, 
15,000 tons, to Ameriean Bridge Co. 

Frankford elevated railroad extension, Philadelphia, 


to Phoenix Bridge Co. 


CONTRACTS PENDING 


1500 tons 


Six municipal piers, Staten island, New Yok City, 
17,000 tons, bids pending 

Ore bins Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa.. 2000 
tons, bids being taken 


Some Cars 


Are Placed by Western Roads—1921 
Rails Quoted at $65 


Chicago, May 18—Buying of rail- 
road cars is being done in a moderate 
way with an unusual number closed 
during the week. The Chicago & 
Northwestern railroad placed 500 ore 
cars with the Pullman Co., while the 
Southern Pacific railroad bought 500 
automobile cars from the Standard 
Steel Car Co. and 250 ballast cars 
from the Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 
This railroad is also inquiring for 
material with which to build 2000 
freight cars in its shops in California. 
The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
railroad is ordering 500 stock cars 
from the Western Steel Car & 
Foundry Co. The Illinois Central 
railroad is inquiring for 1000 refrig- 
erator cars, the Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana for six gondolas and the 
Virginian railroad for 15 passenger cars. 

Railroads are specifying fully on 
their rail contracts. Almost the en- 
tire tonnage sold for delivery this 
year has been specified already. The 
proportion covered by present speci- 
fications is unusually heavy. The same 
condition is true as to track fasten- 
ings and roads are buying further of 
this class of material entirely with- 
out promise of definite delivery. 

The St. Louis Southwestern railroad 


which recently inquired for its re- 
quirements of rails for 1921, about 
10,000 tons, received a quotation from 


only one mill. This independent named 


$65, mill, on open-hearth rails. 
Some Orders Placed 
New York, May 18.—The Illinois 


Central railroad wants 1000 refrigera- 
tor cars. The Oliver Iron Mining 
Co. has placed 65 dump cars with the 


Western Wheel Scraper Co. The 
American Locomotive Co. has been 
awarded two locomotives by the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Poto- 


mac, one by the Kipawa Co., one by 
the United States Ferroalloys Corp. 
and three by the Mesabi Iron Co. 
The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
has ordered 30 locomotives from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. The 
Central is inquiring for 75. 








xports Curtailed Temporarily 


Foreign Clients Advised by Exporters to Hold Off Until More Stable Conditions Among 


the Mills and in Transportation Exists —Some Good Business Done with 
South America and Europe—Japan Is Doing Little 


EW YORK, May 17.—Exporters 

have been advising foreign clients 

that there is practically no iron 

or steel to be purchased in the 
United States before the third quarter 
Conditions existing here now are so well 
understood throughout the world that 
inquiries are being held off. This has 
caused a temporary slump in the mar- 
ket but is causing no serious appre- 
hension. The fundamental demand 
abroad is known to be extremely great 
and this will come out when the mills 
are in a condition to begin competing 
for business. At the moment three 
things are chiefly affecting the mar- 
ket. (1) The production and transpor- 
tation situation in the United States 
has resulted in unsettled conditions. 
(2) Money is tight and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain bank credits 
to cover new commercial transactions 
or extensions of such transactions as 
already have been entered into. (3) 
Exporters have already bought to the 


limit and inasmuch as they have ob- 
tained few deliveries they are not 
disposed to purchase further. 

The last of these is probably the 
most important. The great bulk of 


the export buying has been at the old 
low prices of 1919. The mills, it is 
said, have been delivering much oi 
the premium stuff and some of the low 
contract goods ordered last August 
remains to be shipped. Foreign buyers 
are holding off new orders so long 
as there is hope of obtaining shipments 
on those previously placed at lower 
prices. The transportation tieup be- 
came extremely grave during the past 
week. Very few export shipments 
have been made through the port of 
New York or through any of the New 
England ports. To obtain shipments 
out of the Pittsburgh district has been 
almost an impossibility and new spot 
purchases for foreign account have been 
made in Chicago and of out-laying mills. 
Some purchases have been made of south- 
ern mills and shipments routed through 
southern ports. The conditions have 
especially favored export pig iron sales 
by southern furnaces. Sales have 
been made of lots ranging from 300 
to 1000 tons. Quotations have been 
$42 Birmingham on foundry iron, some 


furnaces asking $44 to $45 for last 
half. 

Exporters, say that several of the 
smaller independents have opened 


their books for third quarter contracts. 
The spread of prices among the in- 
dependents on bar business is reported 


from 2.90c to 4.00c Pittsburgh. The 
price of 4.00c is quoted for plates. 
Small pipe is in great demand and 


premiums of 40 to 50 per cent are 


being offered. Tin plate premiums 
also are increasing in size. It is very 
dificult to buy wire from the mills 


Brokers with spot stocks have been 
offering now and then small lots of a 
few hundred tons each, but they ask 
5.00c, Pittsburgh. Acceptable lots of 


tin plate bring $12 base in the export 
trade. Much of the Japanese tin plate 
is being offered for resale at $9.50 a 
box. The Japanese tin plate is very 
light however ranging in weight from 
85, 90, 95 and 100 pounds, whereas the 
heavy demand for tin plate is for 107- 
pound material. The demand for this 
heavier weight comes from South 
America and England. 


European Prospects Good 


European business now in hand con- 
ts chiefly of material for industrial 


Sists 


equipment. For the movement the 
market is quiet but that is due to 
economic conditions here and _ the 
strain of credit. It was announced 
last week that the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Co. has obtained a $6,000,000 order 
from the Polish government, calling 
for locomotives, passenger and freight 
cars. Some of these sales have al- 
ready been reported in this column. 


In payment the Baldwin company will 
accept Polish bonds, running for 20 
years and drawing 6 per cent interest. 
Rotterdam sent in an inquiry for 3000 
tons of pig iron last week. Portugal 
has some pressing business to place, a 
considerable share of which undoubt- 
edly will come to the United States, 


but her merchants are holding off on 
account of the monetary situation. 
English inquiries also are pressing 
although the new business developed 
last week did not include any of special 
size. The predominating desire of 
England appears to be for ship plates, 
the inquiries for which ask for ton- 


nages ranging from 100 to 300 tons 
each. 

A great many of the English in- 
quiries have resolved themselves into 


orders for Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa. The English mills be- 
ing short of material the British ex- 
porters are using this method of sup- 
plying their customers in_ the colonies. 
In addition, however, Australia has 
been buying considerable here recently 


upon her own account. Some of the 
direct Australian orders received in- 
clude wire in quantities up to 500 
tons each. Australia.has also been 
buying copper and brass. France has 
likewise been a heavy purchaser of 
the nonferrous metals. The heavy 


Australian demand for wire, resulting 
in the booking of many orders of fair 
tonnages has been supplemented by a 
demand for pipe. One house reported 
that it has sold 6700 tons of pipe to 
Australia. 








The Nonferrous Metals 








Future tLead Zine 
Straits New York §&t. Louls Nickel 
tCopper N. Y.® basis basis Aluminum antimony ingot 
May 12 be ceeee 19.125 55.00 8.50 7.80 33.00 9.875 43.00 
May 13 19.125 55.25 8.50 7.80 33.00 9.875 43.00 
May 14. 0s . 19.125 55.25 8.50 7.75 33.00 9.62% 43.00 
May 17. ia : . 19.00 55.50 8.50 7,65 33.00 9.50 43.00 
Se Gis osc vavtdvesdeebus 19.00 54.75 8.50 7.65 33.00 9.50 43.00 
*Future shipment from Singapore or London. 
tAmerican Smelting & Refining Co.’s price. 
tProducers, second quarter; July-August 19.50c. 
EW YORK, May 18.—The nation-wide freight The lead market has been featured by short cover- 
jam has continued to exert a repressing in ing by sellers who sold May shipments some time 
fluence in the nonferrous metal markets. Con- ago at 8.12%c, St. Louls to 8.25¢ and now are 
sumers having supplies of metals stalled somewhere adjusting by paying their customers up to 8.50c, 
in transit, material which has been on the way S8t. Louls. The general market has been dull in 
for weeks, even months, are not inclined to buy this country, with the leading producer maintaining 
further supplies which would not be delivered until] a price of 8.50c New York, 8.25¢ St. Louls and 
after the jam is broken The material in transit outside producers quoting about the same prices. 
acts as a reserve and if they are short they have 
to curtail operations The volume of material in The zinc market has been almost Jifeless, with 
transit also has tied up credits in a serious way * tivity confined principally to speculators who have 
and poducess have been scanning the credits of been attracted by the low prices of 7.65¢ to 1.75¢e 
custome s closely Prices of metals have eased off East St Louis for all positions. Little new export 
th-ouh lack of demand and in some cases due to usiness is being done High grade zinc has been 
vensles wf wistel selling at 9.25¢ to 9.50c, regardiess of the drop 
Large copper producers have reduced their quota in prime western. 
tions for electrolytic copper for nearby delivery ‘4c The tin market has declined in sympathy with 
They now are asking 19c delivered for spot, May the dop in Lendon and the easing in sterling 
and Jute delivered; July and August deliveries are exchange rates. Straits tin has sold down to the 
unchanged at 19.25c. Holders of copper in the lowest prices since Dec. 1, 1919, and yet consumers 
outside market who have metal in warehouse and have not been much interested, their operations being 
deale's who are unable to supply their usual trucking curtailed and their reserves of tin accumulating in 
trade due to the freight tle-up have offered spot transit Chinese tin for shipment from the Far East 
metal down as low as 18.25c, New York. Casting was offered down to 52c, cif. New York. However, 
copper {is scarce and quoted about the same level Straits tin pices in London have been maintained well 
as outside electrolytic. The situation remains unsatis- above standard, due, it is said, toe the support of 
factory, for the important Waterbury, Conn., con a large Singapore house. The bear ring in London 
suming district continues affected by the strike of has been hammering on standard and it is predicted 
unskilled labor and machinists there are now also that before its covering operatings are consum 
threatening to walk out London tin prices will advance considerably. 
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Gain No Ground in Traffic Tieup 


Mills and Furnaces Continue to Struggle Against Difficult Obstacles—Only 10 
Open-Hearth Furnaces Operating in Valley— Chicago Holding Its Own 
—Pittsburgh More Cheerful but Not Over Immediate Conditions 


OUNGSTOWN, O., May 17.— 

Operations at Mahoning valley 

steels plants are as low now 
as at any time since the switchmen’s 
strike became effective. Many open- 
hearth furnaces, which were active a 
week ago, were tapped Saturday and 
then shut down on account of the 
lack of gas producer coal. Of the 66 
open hearths distributed among six 
steel companies here only 10 units 
now are operating as against 37 one 
week ago. These include four by the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., three 
by the Brier Hill Steel Co. and three 
by the Trumbull Steel Co. 

The main drawbacks are the shortage 
of fuel and of cars. Automo- 
bile trucks are being used extensively 
by consumers for transporting mate- 
riel from the mills. 

The most noticeable curtailment the 
past week has been by the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co. and the Carnegic 
Steel Co. The Republic company 
which had 14 open-hearth furnaces 
active last week suspended operations 
Saturday. Two of itS Haselton stacks 
were banked last week leaving two :n 
blast, these together with two bat- 
teries of coke ovens being the only 
active units of its Youngstown hold- 
ings. The sheet mills at its Niles 
works, however, are rolling. 

At the Ohio works of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. production is lower than 
during the steel strike. The entire 
open-hearth plant of 15 units is idle. 
Two blast furnaces, one bessemer 
converter, two cupolas and the bloom- 
ing and bar mills are running. The 
Upper and Lower Union and Mc- 
Donald works are down. The Brier 
Hill Steel Co. has resumed in its 
132-inch plate mill. The company 
also started its sheet mills at the 
Thomas works. 

Three open hearths at the plant 
of the Trumbull Steel Co. continue 
in operation the same as last week. 
The bloomer and combination bar 
mills have been started again. It was 
planned to start the strip mills Tues- 
day. All 19 tin plate mills are idle. 
Six of 13 sheet mills are active. 


Pittsburgh Hopeful but 


Tieup Not Improved 
Pittsburgh, May 18.—Although the 
railroad transportation § situation is 
even tighter than it has been, senti- 
ment is more cheerful with regard 


to an early adjustment. It is be- 
lieved that the hearings by the rail- 
road labor board in Chicago will re- 
sult in some sort of a_ settlement 
which will bring the strikers back to 
work while the request of the asso- 
ciation of railway executives that the 
interstate commerce commission as- 
sume virtual control of the railroads 
is expected to solve some of the 
problems that have developed during 
the period of freight blockade. 

At the moment, movement of mate- 
rial is on a smaller scale due to the 
fact that trainload shipments, a 
method most commonly employed 
lately, have been rendered more diffi 
cult because empty cars have not 
been going back fully to _ original 
points. 

The Baltimore & Ohio _ railroad 
which has been making a compara 
tively good showing in freight move- 
ment now is hampered by a conges- 
tion at a number of points along its 
line. It is reported that the Bessemer 
& Lake Erie railroad strikers had set 
tled their grievances and had _ re- 
sumed work but confirmation is lack- 
ing. This is the chief avenue of sup- 
plies for the Steel corporation fur- 
naces. None of the latter have been 
forced to bank. 


Will Pool Coal and .Pro- 
Rate Ore as in 1918 


Cleveland, O., May 18—Prompted 
by the serious transportation situation 
which has slowed up lake shipments, 
the coal men interested in shipping 
fuel to the northwest held a meeting 
this morning at the Hollenden hotel 
and decided to inaugurate coal pools 
practically under the same plan which 
was followed in 1918. It is expected 
that this action will remedy the situa- 
tion considerably. The coal men will 
call upon railroads to assist in work- 
ing out the new plan. 

A meeting of the ore shippers is 
scheduled to be held Wednesday noon, 
when it is expected plans will be 
worked out for pro-rating ore to the 
various furnaces as was done in 1918. 

While the majority of lake vessels 
are in operation, the difficulty to ob- 
tain coal and the scarcity of cars in 
which to unload ore carriers at Lake 
Erie ports has slowed up the move- 
ment of coal and ore. Yet in spite 
of transportation : difficulties, records 
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of the Lake Carriers’ association in- 
dicate that up to and including May 
14, 1920 the ore loaded at upper lake 
ports amounted to 2,543,000 tons as 
against 2,716,000 tons in 1919. Accord- 
ing to these figures shipments in 1920 
are only 173,000 tons behind those of 
last year. It is stated that this good 
showing was made possible by the 
fact that numerous furnaces on lakes 
Michigan and Erie were able to use 
ore when the railroads were unable to 
handle it. 


Chicago Conditions Are 
Unchanged in Week 


Chicago, May 17.—Fuel conditions 
in steel mills in the Chicago district 
have not changed in the past week, 
and the leading interest continues to 
operate 21 of its 29 blast furnaces. 
This interest is producing at about 
80 per cent of normal, which is con- 
sidered excellent under present cir- 
cumstances. Through good fortune 
or hard work, mills here are able to 
ship all the steel they are now pro- 
ducing, and occasionally to pick up 
some from the ground which was laid 
down when the situation was most 
acute. Demand while slightly less 
still is greater than production and 
much pressure is being brought to 
bear for delivery. The leading inde- 
pendent operates two of its three 
blast furnace stacks, and another in- 
dependent steelmaker has two of its 
three stacks banked. 


Ore Operators Protest 
Seasonal Coal Rate 


Protest against the provisions of 
the Frelinghuysen bill to establish 
seasonable rates on coal of its inte: 
ference with the lake ore traffic has 
been made to Senator Frelinghuysen, 
author of the measure, by the Lake 
Superior Iron Ore association. Presi- 
dent Frank B. Richards of the ore 
association in addressing Senator Fre- 
linghuysen in behalf of that body, 
says: 

“We have given careful considera- 
tion to senate bills 4087 and 4278, pro 
viding for seasonal freight rates on 
coal, which are now before your com- 
mittee, and we wish to protest on be- 
half of the shippers of Lake Superior 
iron ores against the enactment of 
either of these bills. We include in 
our membership shippers who handle 
not less than 95 per cent of the total 
tonnage of ore shipped from the Lake 
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Superior district and whose shipments 


this year are estimated at between 
50,000,000 and 55,000,000 tons. 

“We submit that the enactment of 
either of these bills will create an in- 
creased demand for coal for all rail 
shipment and thereby decrease the 
supply of open top cars for the ship- 
ment of ore, thus making it impossible 
to meet the requirements of the fur- 
maces at a time when every effort 
should be made toward increasing pro- 
duction. 

“The 1920 requirements of the fur- 
naces depending upon the Lake Su- 
perior mines for their ore supply are 
estimated at 60,000,000 tons and those 
furnaces which must be supplied by 
rail from Lake Erie ports will re- 
quire between 35,000,000 and 40,000,000 
tons. This great tonnage would tax 
the facilities of the railroads to the 
utmost under normal and favorable 
conditions, and it is very evident that 
the equipment will be entirely inade- 
quate to handle the traffic this year 
and probably for several years in the 
future. Therefore, any increase in the 
demand for open top cars during the 
season of navigation will place an 
added burden on the steel industry 
which is already very seriously hamp- 
ered by lack of transportation facilities. 

“The most efficient movement of 
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cars in the coal trade in the territory 
tributary to Lake Erie, including the 
coal producing states of Pennsylvania, 


West Virginia, Kentucky and Ohio, 
which produce at least one-third of 
the bituminous coal of the United 


States, is from the mines with coal to 
Lake Erie ports and the industries in 
the immediate vicinity, and with ore 
from Lake Erie ports to the furnaces 
which are located in the mining terri- 
tory, thereby returning cars to the 
mines. The average time required for 
a car to make the round trip in such 
trade is estimated at 15 to 18 days. 
“There is practically no coal on 
the docks in the northwest this spring 
and the estimated requirements for 
coal for lake shipment are 2,000,000 or 
3,000,000 tons in excess of the largest 
tonnage ever shipped in any season. 
With shipments over 500,000 tons be- 
hind the schedule for April, it will be 
almost, if not quite impossible, for the 
railroads to furnish sufficient cars to 
meet these requirements together with 
the normal demands of other indus- 
tries and there is no possibility of any 
surplus to provide coal for storage 
either this year or at any time until 
the railroads are able to very greatly 


increase their supply of open top 
cars. Any increase in coal require- 
ments during the summer months 
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would make it impossible for the lake 
shippers to supply the demands of 
their customers, and it would be 
necessary to make up the deficiency 
in the northwest by long all rail move- 
ment during the high rate period at a 
tremendous loss in car efficiency and 
an increased cost to the consumer. 
The time required for a car to make 


the round trip in the latter trade 
would be from five to eight weeks 
as compared with 15 to 18 days in 


the movement to lake ports. 

“In view of the above, we urgently 
request that further consideration of 
this legislation be postponed until such 
time as the railroads are equipped 
with sufficient cars and power to care 
for the normal freight movement.” 


The bill 


revised to railroad 


Frelinghuysen has been 
limit the 
maximum of 75 cents 
applicable 
Lakes as 
form the 


favorably 


rate re 
duction to a 
per ton and has 
to shipments by the 
well as by rail. In 
has reported 


been 
Great 
this 
measure been 
by the subcommittee of the 
committee on interstate commerce. 
Doubt is expressed whether the meas- 


senate 


ure can be passed before congress re- 


cesses in June. 


Fuel Shortage Checks Mine Operations 


17.—Mining op- 


ULUTH, May 
D erations on 


the Minnesota 

iron ranges are being cur- 

tailed owing to the coal shortage. 
Unless immediate relief comes many 


mines will be forced to operate with 
reduced forces and ultimately to shut 


down in order to conserve coal for 
the operation of pumps. 
Ore shipments from the Hibbing 


district last week were less than half 
of normal. The Oliver Mining Co. 
has stopped stripping work while the 
Shenago Furnace Co. has suspended 
underground work. 


Shovel operations in the Virginia 
district have been cut to minimum. 
In the meantime mining companies 


are making every effort to keep men 
employed and their organizations in- 
tact. Large numbers of men are only 
working half time however. 

With the run of iron ore from here 
down the lakes starting in slowly as 
a result of a dislocation of the move- 
ment of coal and ore at Lake Erie 
docks through the long-drawn out 
railroad switchmen’s strike, officials 
of companies operating mines on the 
Minnesota ranges express themselves 
as entirely at sea regarding the out- 
come of the season’s operations. 
Even the most optimistic now decline 
to make any estimates regarding the 
tonnage that may be shipped out from 
the Lake Superior district this sea- 
son. The question of coal ‘supplies 


has become the outstanding problem. 
Receipts of coal at the Steel corpora- 
tion and other docks here have 
so limited navigation 


that all the companies are operating 


been 


since opt ned 


on small coal reserves, and it is 
recognized that the most rigid con- 
servation will be necessary, if com- 
plete shutdown are to be avoided 


The outcome depends altogether upon 
the extent of coal shipments from the 
Lake Erie docks during the next few 
weeks. In the Illi- 
nois coal is being shipped by rail at 
an increased cost, and the Oliver Iron 
some of the 


meantime some 


Mining Co., and inde- 
pendents, are suspending 


and directing their attentions to regu- 


stripping 


lar mining work. 

Operations of the Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Co. still are being carried along 
in the without 
ment in 


regular way curtail- 
the face of the coal 
and shipping conditions in 
Men released from 
been put to work at 
erties. A force of 
employed. 


shortag: 
the East 
stripping have 
the 


around 


other 
1300 
Stripping 
Hib 


advanced 


prop 
men 
now is being 
on the Oliver properties in 
bing-Minnesota district 
swiftly during the winter months, it 
being estimated that from 1,500,000 
to 2,000,000 yards of overburden were 


the 
has 


removed per month. This included 
work in the Canisteo district at the 
Hull-Rust, Morris, Bert Sellers and 


the new Sweeney mines. The opera- 


buildings from the 
Central addition at 
The 


being 


tion of removing 
old to the 


Hibbing is 


new 
proceeding apace. 


erection of ‘new buildings is 
the 


ago 


through on program 
and 
will be 

the ore 


old 


carried 
it is 
made 
de- 


townsite 


mapped out some time 
that a 
developing 


the 


expected start 
shortly in 


posits underlying 


Advances Ore Charge 


Washington, May 18.—The 
filed tariffs the in- 
commerce commission in- 


creasing by 2 


Erie 


railroad has with 
terstate 
ton 


Dock 


cents a gross 


charges to be paid to the Erie 


Co. at Cleveland for handling direct 
ore. The charge is to advance from 
12 cents to 14 cents a gross ton 
and is to be paid to the Erie Dock 
Co. for handling ore from the hold 
of vessels to cars on shipments 
destined to the Mahoning and She- 
nango valleys, the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict and to Newburgh and New 
Straitsville, O. 

Additional tariffs of this kind are 
expected to be filed by other rail- 
roads handling ore from lower lake 
ports and it is assumed that these 
charges as well as line haul rate in- 
creases will have to be absorbed by 


pig iron producers. This is indicated 
by the fact that 
kind are provided for in the applica- 


tion of: the 


increases of this 


railroads for rate advances. 








Machine zoo! 





New York, May 18.—Problems con- 
fronting the machinery and machine 


tool trade brought more than 600 
manufacturers and dealers together 
for the first day’s sessions of the 
triple convention of supply and ma- 
chinery dealers associations at the 
Marlborough-Blenhein hotel, Atlantic 


City, Monday. The morning was 
largely devoted to executive sessions 
and committee meetings of the Na- 
tional Supply and Machinery Dealers 
association, the Southern Supply and 
Machinery Dealers association and 
the American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers association. The re- 
spective presidents recommended cau- 
tious conservative co-operation in the 
face of present difficulties, stating that 
manufacturers re several months be- 
hind on o and that when able 
to ship are ting only one-tenth of 
dealers’ requirements. It was said that 
owing to the freight tieup, many 
manufacturers have used up the 
available raw material and unless re- 
lief comes, shutdowns will occur. 


Monday afternoon at a joint session 
of the three associations, George 
Puchta, president, Queen City Sup- 
ply Co., Cincinnati, spoke on the 
improved conditions in the supply 
trade brought about by co-operation. 
William H. Barr, president, Lumen 
Bearing Co., Buffalo, in an address 
on “Labor and Industry,” spoke for- 
cibly on the need of immigration to 
swell the thinning ranks of labor. 
Referring to the present period of 
labor agitation he stated that every 
great strike in recent months has been 


called an outlaw strike. “The posi- 
tion of union labor today is that it 
has created public antagonism but 
unfortunately the organizations. still 
retain their political associations 
through the threat of reprisal at the 
polls. Whatever power fabor has 
possessed through the unions has 
come through political alliances.” 


Pointing to the danger of this political 
alliance he urged manufacutrers and 
business men generally to enter more 
directly into politics. 


At the Tuesday morning session 
J. C. Howell talked on the basic 
factors controlling price movements. 


He stated that lowered supply and 
increasing demand alone bring high 
prices. He warned against the dan- 
gers of large stock and inflated cap- 
ital. Felix H. Levey, former special 
assistant to the United States attor- 


ia. - ec 
con 
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ney general, delivered an address on 


“Recent United States AS Court 


_ He gion a the steel 
na cating ie 
one regarding c 

rations. ete power to oppress 

alone was sufficient to convict but the 
steel corporation did not use this 
power and hence was immune. The 

National association was addressed by 

a number of manufacturers who dis- 

cussed conditions in the transmission, 

hoist, belting, tubing, pulley, chain 
and screw industries. 










Pipe Manufacturers Meet 


to Discuss Problems 

Chicago, May 12.—About 500 manu- 
facturers and jobbers of pipe and sup- 
plies, forming the National Pipe & 
Supplies association, in session at the 
Congress hotel this week, heard a re- 
view of the business situation from 
leaders in each department. The gen- 
eral conclusion was that stocks of 
pipe and supplies in the hands of 
jobbers will not be built up to normal 
proportions from present depleted con- 
dition for several years and that no 
decided lessening of price can be ex- 
pected for some time. The business 


situation was discussed by J. J. Ken- 
nedy, National Tube Co.; W. J. 
Kohler, the Kohler Co.; W. E. Man 


ning, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.; 
A. M. Maddock, Thomas Maddock 
Sons Co.; W. W. Williams, Reading 
Iron, Co.; R. E. Flersheim, American 
Radiator Co.; John Duncan, Wheeling 
Steel & Iron Co., and H. N. Gillett, 
National Association of Brass Manu- 
facturers. 

It was decided that the 1921 meet- 
ing will be held in Pittsburgh during 


May, the exact dates to be determined 
later. George F. Denny, of the 
Georgia Supply Co., Savannah, Ga., 


was elected president; G. R. Adams of 
the Samuel Sloan Co., Rochester, N. 
Y., first vice president, and W. E. 
Clow of James B. Clow & Sons, sec- 
ond vice president. George D. Mc- 
Ilvaine was chosen secretary-treasurer. 


The executive committe consists of 


KE. I. Leighton, Fort Dodge, Iowa; 
George B. Limbert, Chicago; C. A. 
White, Philadelphia; C. H. Simmons, 


New York City; G. H. Gorton, Kansas 
Law WwW. FP. Mars, Dulsth: L.-J. 
Merkel, Cincinnati, and Murray W. 
Sales, Detroit. 

Hon. Albert J. Beveridge addressed 
the association, urging the repeal. of 
the Sherman law and the enactment 
of national incorporation laws. An 
interesting address was made by Whit- 
ing Williams, formerly director of 
personnel, Hydraulic’ Pressed Steé#l 


Co., Cleveland. 
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Lack of Material 


Crippling Manufacturing Op- 
s in Detroit—Thousands Idle 


4 . . , . . 
s) Detroit, May 17.—Detroit’s industrial 
area once more is’in the grip of trans- 


portation congestion which threatens 
suspension of all lines of productive 
activity. This time the probiem is 


inability to obtain raw materials rather 
than fuel which presented the initial 
difficulties when the railroad yardmen 
walked out on April 8. 

There are now between 30,000 and 
40,000 men idle as a result of 
congestion and a strike of 6000 men 
in the building trades. Many factories 
have been forced to close certain de- 
partments dependent upon rail 
ments for materials, 
automotive industry. 
such, according to the Employers’ 


the rail 


ship- 
especially in the 
Conditions are 


as- 


sociation, that factories face complete 
suspension within 10 days unless the 
traffic situation clears. 


The Detroit Edison Co., 
plies 75 per cent of Detroit’s industries 
with power has curtailed its plant ex- 
tension program for this year from 
$12,000,000 to $7,000,000. 

Some of the larger manufacturing 
concerns have organized their 
crews of trainmen to go to the coal 
mines, supervise loading of fuel and 
to stay with the shipments until they 
the Detroit yards. Only 
through this practice have these plants 
been enabled to continue operations. 


which sup- 


own 


arrive in 


Organize New Firm 


Robert E. Field and Harry A. Bru- 
ner, of Kokomo, Ind., have organized 
the Field & Bruner Co., with head- 
quarters at Kokomo, to act as sales 
agents for pig iron and coke. The 
new company has established direct 
connections with southern furnaces and 
also has made arrangements to repre- 
sent northern producers. Connells- 
ville and Wise County cokes will be 


handled. Branch sales offices prob- 
ably will be established later in In- 
diana and Chicago. Mr. Field has 


been connected with the pig iron in- 
dustry for a number of years espe- 
cially in the South. Mr. Bruner up 
to about four years ago was identified 
in manufacturing lines in Kokomo 
when he disposed of his holdings. 


Starts Ferro Furn ace 


The Southern Manganese 
with office at Birmingham, and plant 
at Anniston, Ala., which during the 
war was the largest producer of fer- 
romanganese in the electric furnace, 
has started one of its electric furnaces 
on the production of this alloy. 


Corp., 
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Government Advance in Fuel Lifts Middleborough Grades—Finished Steel 
May Be Raised—British Iron and Steel Production Fall Off in April 
—Merchants Accumulate Some Stocks; First Time in Years 


European Headquarters, 
Tue Iron Trave Review, 
16 Regent St., 8. W. L., 


ONDON, May 17.—Several fur- 
tp ther advances in pig iron prices 
have resulted from the raising 
of the government price of coal 4 
shillings and 2 pence (80 cents). 
Finished steel also is likely to be ad- 
vanced £1 ($3.83) for the same cause. 
At the same time the situation is 
unsettled and there is a growing 
hesitancy among buyers to place ord- 
ers. For the first time in the year 
some steel now is accumulating in 
merchants’ hands. 
Pig iron is the strongest market 


General Advances Pending in 


Office of Tue Iron Traps Review, 
Prince's Chambers, Corporation St., 

IRMINGHAM, Eng., April 30. 

—Further general advances are 

pending, especially with regard 
to pig iron and steel, but no decision 
wil! be arrived at until the government 
decides what to do with coal prices. 
The makers are in no hurry, as their 
customers are all bound by contract 
to pay the price current on delivery. 
That advances will be made is re- 
garded as certain, especially as there 
is a.shortage of all raw materials, as 
well as finished products. 

The makers of East coast hematite 
have had.a little windfall in the de- 
cline of ore freight rates from Bilbao 
to Middlesborough, the reduction be- 
ing about equal to a saving of 18 
shillings ($3.50) per ton. The makers, 
however, say this concession has been 
absorbed by the rise in coal. They 
are, however, in a more favorable 
position than the makers of ordinary 
pig iron whose freight rates have not 
been changed. 

The shortage of pig iron is chiefly 
due the deficiency of fuel. A consider- 
able improvement was expected when 
the exports of coke were stopped, but 
the difference is hardly appreciable. 
Large numbers of blast furnaces have 
been damped down for as long as a 
fortnight at a time, and many others 
which have been made ready for light- 
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Sterling, $3.83 








factor at the present time. Middles- 
borough No. 2 now is quoted at £10 
17s 6d ($41.65), the advance of 17s 
6d ($3.35) being due to the lifting of 
the government price of coal. No. 1 
Middlesborough now is quoted at £11 
10s ($44.05). The hematite grade is 
Semifinished steel is 
easier, billets having been sold at £25 
10s ($97.67). Some German steel now 
is appearing in England. 


unchanged. 


British production of pig iron in 
April was 672,000 tons and of steel, 
723,000 tons. This shows a loss of 
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Sterling —$3.88 








ing are still idle, as their owners are 
unable to accumulate sufficient coke. 
Some of these furnaces are much 
needed, especially Staffordshire fur- 
naces, which would produce foundry 
iron, 

Pig iron prices are not materially 
altered, although some Northampton 
and Derbyshire houses are asking 
slight increases. Practically no pig 
iron is being sent out of the country 
to neutrals, the British furnaces sup- 
plying their home customers. It is 
said that Japan is offering as much 
as £14 10s ($56.26) for Cleveland No. 
3, which sells at £10 ($38.80) to the 
home consumer. Everybody expects 
that the rise in coke will be fairly 
substantial. No signs of increased 
fuel production are evident. 

Ferromanganese has been advanced 
£2 ($7.76) per ton, making the new 
price £37 ($143.56). A Northampton- 
shire smelting firm is starting up a 
new furnace for the production of 
otdinary pig iron next week. 

Some important changes have been 
made in prices of finished iron. A 
fortnight ago a suggestion, emanating 
from the Midlands, was made that all 
the districts should agree on a ‘rise 
of £2 ($7.76). Lancashire responded 
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27,000 tons in pig iron and 117,000 

tons in steel as compared with March. 
Indications point to an improve- 

ment in the manganese ore supply. 


German coal production for the first 
quarter was at the annual rate of 
30,700,000 tons. The present rate of 
output is practically the same as the 
actual production of last year. 

The revolutionary strikes in France 
apparently are collapsing but the in- 
dustrial effect has been severe. Lit- 
tle freight now is being moved by 
French railways. The output of pig 
iron in Belgium in March was only 
66,000 tons. 


Great Britain 


by making the advance at once, but 
the other districts declined to move 
without a conference. This was held 
a few days ago at Manchester when 
the rise of £2 was generally declared, 
and this has been announced officially. 
Usually gas strip, or skelp takes a 
similar advance; but in this case it 
has been made £2 10s ($9.70) as the 
result of the exceptional demand. 

A year ago the largest tube-making 
syndicate was getting all its supplies 
from America,.and earlier Germany 
had a good share of this trade. None 
of this material is now being imported, 
and the business has become quite too 
big for the British mills to handle, 
with the result that there is a scramble 
for supplies. The formal rise is from 
£27 10s ($106.70) to £30 ($116.40), 
but for fairly quick delivery mills are 
quoting up to £33 ($128.04). 

So far there is no sign of any relief 
from the steel scarcity, as far as roll- 
ing mills are concerned. Some of the 
forges complain of lack of orders, 
particularly those engaged on heavy 
production which greatly increased 
their capacity during the war; but 
in their case also part of the trouble 
arises from lack of steel ingots. It 
is nearly impossible to place orders 
for plates and sheets, while small 
bars are finding an enormous demand. 
In this case the scarcity is partly due 
to want of billets which keeps these 
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British Market SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
DED «. o ccencesenedetatd sécabadeseese sd 945 56.79 
Corrected to Date by Cable REE Ha aa. ob dhbss octndetrivemneses 945 56.79 
y 
D tic and Export. Gross Tons at Works BSS BAT. ccccccccecectdcecoecescecese 1225 73.62 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL FINISHED STEEL 
£sd Francs per 100 kilos 
eS eres ere ee ee 26. 0.0 99.58 (220 Ibs.) $ 
De TD Sécccdeeeec ocecaseoccce 29. 0.0 111.07 ES PE Se ee ee 145 8.73 
FINISHED STEEL SI shblina.ts bine eeeninl meot¥iasnetedesees a 7 
. P 5 Normal beams and profiles.........«05++. 0 8.4: 
Steel bars, England, % to 3 inch... $8.10.0 -—* Plates bridge and tank, millimeters and 
a A wee ly ~~ ls eer 108.20 RUD. Tallns cs ccaubinibciedessocths« 171 10,29 
Ship plates, Scotland.............. Z YY 76.79 Sheets, black, 3 millimeters.............. 155 9.32 
Sere as tr enee* soe eeesee xa set 94 Bars, cold-drawn, 40-60 millimeters round. . 200 12.02 
Sheets. black, 24° gage......... +e 32. 0.0 122.56 Pig iron prices are f.o.b. furnace; semifinished steel prices f.0.b. works; 
Sheets, galvanuized, 24 gage........ 56. 0.0 214.48 finished steel prices, according to the schedule of the Paris Consortium of 
Rails, 60 Ibs. and over...........- 21. 5.0 81.39 Iron and Steel dealers, delivered. 
Tin »lete, base box, 108 Ibs....... 3.12.0 13.79 rs 
PIG IRON* Belgian Market 
Hematite, Scotch .......ceeeeeeees 10.10.0 40.22 , 
Hematite, East Coast Mixed Numbers. . 13. 0.0 49.19 Prices Last Reported 
Middlesborough Basic ..0...-.eee0s 10.17.6 65 
Middlcsborough No. 3.......+.+00+. 10.17.6 41.65 PIG IRON 
No. 3 Foundry, Derby, Leicester, Not- : - 
cl rypeere rir re pasar er on 98 ee ton , 
. F > . N tons in alia . 39.7 ‘ ane : ms 
Ne ; Fema: ae. 10.12.6 40.69 Foundy, 3 per cent Silicon, Belgian........ 850 to 900 54.06 to 57.24 
Seotch Foundry a og ae 13. 5.0 50.75 Basic-bessemer, Laxemburg)9 .........5...:5 885 to 900 56.29 to 57.24 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent........ 37. 0.0 141.71 Basic open-hearth, Luxemburg ............ 800 50.88 
Found:y, 3 per cent silicon ............ 850 to 900 53.89 to 57.24 
*Pig iron quotations are f.o.b. furnace for delivery in the United Basic, open-hearth, Belgian.............. 800 50.72 
<ingdom. Ex ices erally are subject to free negotiation. 
— eee SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
enn Ree fe. . ince s dukes 2.13.6 10.25 BIOOMS ose ee cece cece e eee eeeeeeseeenees 1150 73.14 
Vortshive TOME ccc ccccccccccces 3. 6.0 2.64 DE wh o6nsedse¢ bane cbéude rctcussene 1200 76.32 
DE VEE  cotdey ddebee dieu tone cebaseekse 1250 79.50 
French Market Pe. EE. ‘won etebekéd oo saebun e thaneddue 2000 to 2100 = 127.20 to 133.56 
Pri L R F  .D cee devedesdeeveecucebes ce 1550 98.27 
rices Last Keporte 
? FINISHED MATERIAL 
PIG IRON . Francs per 100 kilos 
Franes per metric ton , (220 Ibs.) $ 
(2205 Ibs.) ca KT ta TRO PN RMEED? does ce cnene't's 150 9.54 
Hematite, Lorraine pehesreee ated eo 840 “= o0.08 te ao aa Normal beams and profiles...............-. 155 9.83 
Foundry, Longwy, 3 per cent Si., sand-cast by ag Plates, 5 millimeter and thicker........... 160 to 165 10.18 to 10.49 
Foundry, Longwy, 3 per cent Si., chill-cast 640 38.53 - amar ran ~ . ~ _e 
Foundry, Longwy, 2 per cent Si., sand-cast 587 35.38 ee _, : bags a re 185 to 195 11.73 to 12.68 
Foundry, Longwy, 2 per cent Si., chill-cast 620 37.32 os galvanized, 3 millimeters........... 380 to 400 24.17 to 25.44 
COKE *Sold on same basis as semifinished material. 
Premed TWMRCO 2c ccc desccccscccccccces 245 14.75 All prices f.o.b, furnace or works, except finished material, for which 
German. Belgium and British furnace...... 275 16.56 delivered prices are quoted 
rerolling mills partially in an idle state. have visited Belgium with a view to fidence on the greater prominence 
The situation is greatly aggravated testing the prospects for the delivery which they believe America will 
by want of cars, and also due to rail- of billets, etc. They have not yet shortly obtain in the international 
way delays generally. Nearly all the returned, but British users do not ex- trade. Reports have _ reached this 
market was undoubtedly strengthened pect much help from that quarter. country also of extensive mill con- 
by the news conveyed through Tue British rails were advanced this week struction in Norway, France and 
Iron Trave Review's cablegram, £2 ($7.76) per ton, making the price Spain, while it is said the Japanese 
posted in the exchange, of the re- £23 ($89.24). The rail mills are ex- also have an ambitious program of 


stricted output in America through 
the railwaymen’s strike. 

The English steelmakers are pay- 
ing great attention to American af- 
fairs, as they fully realize that the 
only element which can cause any 
break in the market is American pro- 
duction and export. Birmingham mer- 
chants this week heard from Amer- 
ican selling agents in London, one of 
whom issued a list offering over a 
wide range totaling up to fully 100,- 
delivery. The amount arriving from 
America, however, is almost negligible 
in regard to its effect upon the market. 
A number of the merchants have 
placed contracts running into 4000 to 
5000 tons, but no news is forthcoming 
of the transportation of the material. 

The Belgian steelmakers are trying 
their best to reopen business relations 
with England, and several consumers 


ceptionally busy as the railways are 
now placing fairly substantial orders. 
Marked iron bars have been ad- 
vanced £1 10s ($5.82), the new price 
being £31 10s ($122.22). This is the 
third advance within a month, an un- 
precedented rise in this class of ma- 
terial, which has always been re- 
markable for its stability in the mat- 
ter of price, but a good deal of un- 
marked iron is still selling at higher 
prices than best material. For all 
kinds of iron the extras have been 
increased, frequently by 100 per cent. 
The high prices in the Welsh tin 
plate trade at last have had their in- 
fluence on the volume of business, 
which has diminished considerably 
during the past week. There are a 
few continental inquiries, buying being 
restricted to the supply of urgent 
needs. Buyers still stake their con- 


mill construction. The price of tin 
plates is about 75 shillings ($4.55) for 
current delivery, with 72 shillings 
($13.98) for three months forward. 
The tinplate section of the dockers’ 
union has put in a claim to go before 
the joint industrial council for an ad- 
vance of 100 per cent in wages. This is 


another example of the mischievous 
effect of trade union rivalries. Many 
of these wage demands are put for- 


ward with the ulterior object of en- 
abling the union securing an advance 


to “crow” over its rivals. §Appar- 
ently, there is no prospect of any 
success for this very aggressive de- 
mand. 


Galvanized sheets are realizing from 
£55 ($213.40) to £56 ($217.28), but 
the volume of business is slightly less, 
and the production will be assisted 
by the starting of two mills at Wid- 
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nes, in Lancashire, next week. The 
owners of these mills have, for some 
time, been accumulating the necessary 
stocks of sheet bars for a start. It 
is said that, owing to the Japanese 
financial crisis, some sheets ordered 
on Japanese account have been offered 
for resale in London markets lately. 
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Billets are slightly firmer at about 
£25 10s ($95.06) to £27 ($104.76). 
Deliveries from the steelworks, are 
somewhat better, the effect of which 
is a slight easing in sheet bars, which 
are now quoted from £30 ($116.40) 
to £32 ($124.16). The Birmingham 
northeastern steelworks have heavy 
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accumulations of finished material 
which cannot be shipped away, while 
the shipbuilders and construction engi- 
neers who want it are kept partially, 
and in some cases entirely, idle. There 
is hardly a steelworks in the country 
which is receiving reasonably good 
service from the railway companies. 


Belgium Admits German Iron and Steel 


RUSSELS, April 26—It has de- 
B veloped that there is a shortage 
of Belgian coking coal. This 
fact was overlooked in the provisions 
of the peace treaty as originally pro- 
posed, and only at the eleventh hour 
was a provision made for a repartition 
of Westphalian coke which should in- 
clude Belgium as well as France. Great 
Britain also undertook “to bear Bel- 
gium in mind.” Belgium's metallurgical 
industries depend on coking coal from 
outside her borders as native supplies 
never have been sufficient. 

This explains to some extent why 
Belgian prices for all metallurgical 
products have steadily increased, as in 
France. It explains also why, with the 
recent stoppages of deliveries of Ger- 
man coke, coincident with the British 
embargo on the exportation of coke, 
Belgium has not sufficient stock to keep 
her blast furnaces- alight, to say noth- 
ing of being able to ship coke to 
France. Meantime, the price of coke 
and iron and steel products alike are 


Pig Iron and 


ARIS, April 26—It has been de- 
creed that coke for metallurgical 
purposes will be advanced in 

price on May 1 from 210 to 275 francs 
($12.62 to $16.53) a metric ton, for all 
coke of foreign origin. Incidentally, 
the blast furnace companies of both the 
Longwy and the Nancy districts an- 
nounce that the price of pig iron also 
will be raised at the same time. The 
increase probably will be from 75 to 
90 francs ($4.50 to $5.41) a ton over 
the ruling price of 525 francs for iron 
with 3 per cent of silicon, and 720 
francs ($43.27) for hematite. 

The new price scale of pig iron will 
be based not only on the rise in coke, 
but also the recent increase in freight 
rates on raw materials, which have ad- 
vanced 145 per cent over those of be- 
fore the war. 

French metallurgical coke also will 
advance 55 francs ($3.31) May 1. It is 
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going up. Conditions will not improve 
until German deliveries come through 
regularly or England is disposed to help 
out to the extent she may be able. 

Deliveries promised for any particular 
month, if carried over into the follow- 
ing month, are by tacit agreement in- 
voiced at any new price which may be 
named. Contract prices is an empty 
phrase. 

Steel bars practically are unobtainable 
at less than 1500 francs ($95.40) a ton, 
though the ruling quotation is less. The 
same applies to plates, which actually 
sell at from 1600 to 1800 francs ($101.76 
to $114.48). 
Luxemburg 


Foundry pig iron from 
readily commands 1000 
francs ($63.60) a ton on cars at the 
frontier although quotations for native 
pig iron are 100 francs ($6.36) less, 
when the iron can be had. 


On April 1 there were 57 Belgian 


blast furnaces in existence, of which 12 
were in blast, and the others ready for 
operation. In January the figures were re- 
spectively 56 and 12. In April, 1913, of 
55 blast furnaces 52 were in operation. 
It is evident that the high prices have 
been brought about largely by under- 
production, regardless of increasing pro- 
duction costs. 

The Belgian government has decreed 
that forged iron and steel, drawn or 
rolled products, and galvanized sheets, 
may be imported without any certificate 
of origin. If this means anything it is 
that Belgium is looking to heavy im- 
ports from Germany in the near future; 
it can hardly be from America or Eng- 
land in view of the high rate of dollar 
and sterling exchange. 

The last quoted price of Belgian coke 
was 177 francs ($11.26) a metric ton, 
from 13 to 23 frances (89 cents to $1.46) 
less than the current price in France, 
and 100 francs ($6.36) more favorable 
than the proposed French scale for 
May. 


Coke Advanced in France 
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believed that the peak in prices will be 
reached in May, although whether there 
will be a drop in the near future is stil) 
debatable. 

There is rumor that England will cur- 
tail her export coal shipments to 10,- 
000,000 tons per annum, in which cas¢ 
France and its industries will suffer a 
further handicap, particularly as _ the 
failure of German deliveries in the last 
few weeks has reduced these industries 
England’s coke em- 
interfering seriously with 
metallurgical production, and so little 
coke has come from Germany and Bel- 
gium that production can but continue 
on a diminishing scale until some solu- 


to a sorry plight. 
bargo is 


tion is offered for obtaining adequate 
coke supplies. 
The Lorraine situation has become 


further aggravated by a general strike. 
The Presse Libre of Strasbourg, the 
organ of the strikers, states that the 
“industrial plants of Lorraine are seek- 
ing to kill the workmen’s organizations 
and replace native labor with that of 
Chinese, Italians and Spaniards.” 

This is the keynote of the disturb 
ance which extends from Mulhouse, 
in the south to Metz in the north. In 
less than a week the movement is said 
to have caused a loss of 160,000,000 
francs to labor. 

An ultimatum sent by the Workers’ 
Federation to the great De Wendel iron 
and steelworks brought the following 
reply: “All pourparlers in the present 
situation seem to us superfluous.” This 
is the situation of the moment in the 
greatest centralized iron and steel in- 
dustry on the continent of Europe. That 
it will have a great bearing on the 
price scale in the rest of the country 
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there is no doubt, those interested say. 
The chief plank of the program of 
the Workers’ Federation is for the 
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“nationalization of all Alsace-Lorraine 
metallurgical industries, coal and iron 


mines, potash deposits and _ petrol 
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sources.” The project is of vast ex- 
tent and of great importance to the fu- 
ture of France. 


German Official Prices Again Raised 


USSELDORF, Germany, April 
29.—Diminished output and 
economic chaos have resulted 

in further advances in official prices 
ranging from 30 marks per ton on 
coke to 1513 marks on thin sheets. 
The increases on bars, plates and 
shapes are in the neighborhood of 900 
marks, or about 30 per cent. The new 
official prices, which are to be effective 
from May 1, are shown in the ac- 
companying table. The steel quota- 
tions in this table are for ordinary 
basic-bessemer material; for basic 
open-hearth quality, an extra of 300 
marks per ton is demanded. The 
effects of the recent rebellion on pro- 
duction are now rapidly disappearing, 
and the coal output has reached a 
new high point. But the political 
horizon remains clouded and the out- 
look is not encouraging. It is now 
possible to obtain some definite data 
on the loss of production occasioned 
by the recent Red uprising in West- 
phalia. According to the federal coal 
commission, the output of the Ruhr 
district amounted to 3,500,000 tons 
during the first half of March and 
2,411,000 tons in the second half. The 
rebellion broke out on March 13 and 
the loss in production was 1,670,000 
tons. Up to the time of the re- 
bellion, the daily output averaged 
280,000 tons but this was reduced to 
172,000 tons in the second half of the 
month. The minimum day’s produc- 
tion was 48,000 tons. Recently, as 
political quiet has been restored, the 
production has shown a tendency to 
increase and at some of the mines 
extra shifts have now been resumed. 
but in other cases the miners will not 
work the additional shifts alleging 
the reduction of the bread ration as 
a reason. 


At conferences held at Mulheim, 
Bochum and Dortmund, April 18, the 
German miners’ union called upon the 
government to proceed immediately 
with the socialization of the mining 
industry. In the meantime, prices are 
increasing and on April 1 the West- 
phalian coal syndicate advanced bitu- 
minous nut to 233 marks per ton at 
the mines, including the coal and 
turnover taxes; slack was advanced to 
193 marks per ton; blast furnace coke 
to 280 marks and broken coke to 335 
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marks, and tendency is for even higher. 

Iron and steel prices continue con- 
fused. There is no denying that the 
demand is not as heavy as it was 
prior to the outbreak of the rebellion. 
Constantly advancing prices also are 
apparently a factor in the situation. 
The Diisseldorf steel union fixed its 
official price for bars at 2802 marks 
per metric ton during April. To ob- 
tain deliveries, however, it has been 
necessary to pay from 5000 to 6000 
marks for bars and up to 10,000 
marks for sheets. Hematite pig iron 
has been advanced 50 marks per ton 
to 2338 marks f.o.b. furnace and 
foundry pig by 21 marks to 1775 
marks for No. 3. The price of malle- 
able iron castings has been advanced 
from 1140 to 1450 marks per 100 
kilograms. 

German industry is considerably 
disturbed over the government’s at- 
tempt to establish a federation of 
the iron and steel industry, it being 
believed it is the entering wedge to 
socialization. The following syndi- 
cates are understood to be included 
in the new federation: The Federa- 
tion of Iron & Steel Ware Manufac- 
turers; General Association of Work- 
ers-up of Tin Plate; Association of 
Machine Construction workers; Loco- 
motive syndicate; Syndicate of Car- 
builders; Steel Fabricators syndicate; 
Steam Boiler syndicate; Electrical En- 
gineering syndicate and the Association 
of Iron Foundries. 

The minister of economics at Berlin 
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is objecting to the government’s sanc- 
tioning recent price increases which 
average 500 marks per ton, on the 
ground that the rising exchange has 
resulted in a cheapening of raw mate- 
rials which more than compensates for 
the greater cost of coal and coke. Ne- 
gotiations, however, are in progress, as 
they also are in regard to the federa- 
tion proposal, 

The government is apparently trying 
to go ahead with its scheme for the 
organization of the Preisspriifungstelle, 
or export control department. It is 
stated that this organization will stipu- 
late certain conditions in granting ex- 
port and import licenses, as for in- 
stance the re-export of some imported 
raw materials or semimanufactured 
goods which have been worked upon by 
German labor. To work out the plan, 
foreign trade administration boards will 
be set up by the various industries and 
organizations throughout the whole 
country, it is stated. These boards will 
investigate specially the method of pay- 
ment for exports. The granting of ex- 
port licenses will be subject to the ex- 
porters securing and keeping at the dis- 
posal of German economic interests all 
such foreign bills and collaterals as are 
not required by the respective economic 
groups by which the licenses were 
granted. <A special tax ‘levied on ex- 
ported goods will go towards a fund 
that provides for compensating those 
export industries whose products de- 
pend upon the import of foreign raw 
materials. 

A further clause empowers the gov- 
ernment to levy a tax of % mark pro 
mille of the invoice value of all exported 
goods in order to cover the expenses 
incurred in connection with the admin- 
istration. The various boards likewise 
will be entitled to charge certain fees, 
though it is expressly stated that the 
latter must not exceed the actual ad- 
ministration expenses, thus excluding 
profits. A certain portion of the in- 
creased profits resulting from export- 
ing goods at the required minimum 
prices has to be handed over to the 
state. The amount is to be determined 
by the federal ministers of economics 
and finances, and will be of an elastic 
nature so as to be adjustable to the 
economic situation of the respective 
industries. 


’ 








Urges Market for Europe s Goods 


Foreign Trade Convention Adopts Broad Policy as Creditor Nation—Urges Liquidation 
of European Debts through Exchange of Goods— Private Ownership of Mer- 
chant Marine Among Recommendations Adopted 


PECIFICALLY interested in the 
~ expansion of American trade but 

considerate of the commercial 
rights of other nations, the seventh 
National Foreign Trade convention, at 
its closing session, May 15, at San Fran- 
cisco, adopted a broad policy of na- 
tional foreign trade. The declaration 
pointed out that as a creditor nation 
the United States should afford Europe 
every Opportunity to sell its goods to 
this country, and in this way enable 
the latter to liquidate its debts, pay- 
ment in gold being out of the question. 
The placing of the American merchant 
marine in private hands was urged as 
was the establishment of foreign tradt 
zones at principal American ports. It 
was recommended that legislation be 
urged to establish diplomatic and con- 
sular service on a basis which will at- 
tract young men into that service. 
Other recommendations included the 
United States incorporation of com- 
panies operating in China, and that a 
treaty of peace protecting the rights of 
the American people become effective im- 
mediately. 

Emphasis was placed upon the re- 
habilitating of European commerce by 
the interchange of goods, the declara- 
tion stating, “That every opportunity 
should be afforded by the United States 
as a creditor nation, to the debtor na- 
tions to sell their goods to us.” Con- 
tinuing the declaration says: 


“Every measure should be provided to 
encourage our manufacturers to exercise 
the full employment of their facilities, 
(a) to satisfy home demand, and (b) 
to provide a surplus for foreign con- 
sumption, for the occupation of our 
merchant marine and for the provision- 
ing of supplies to foreign nations. 

“As collateral influences in the pro- 
gram of expansion of exports and 
imports, it is important (a) that in- 
terest of producers should be regarded 
and maintained on a fair and equit- 
able basis, (b) that production should 
be increased to the maximum in order 
to restore normal conditions of em- 


ployment and living, (c) that our 
banking institutions should be | af- 
forded every opportunity, and pro- 


tection in their efforts to expand their 
service to fereign commerce and in 
enlisting the interest of American in- 
vestors in foreign securities, with 
united action to this end, if possible, 
by exporter, banker, manufacturers 
and other producers of this country; 
(d) that a center of American mer- 
chandizing hauses should be estab- 
lished abroad.” 

marine 


Concerning the merchant 


the declaration says: 


“Our merchant marine should re- 
vert as a practicable entirety to pri- 
vate ownership and operation as con- 
templated by the act creating a 
shipping board, we urge that legisla- 
tion be passed promptly providing for 
the sale of government-owned ton- 
nage on terms uniform to all buyers 
having regards to the current cost 
of building vessels of similar type 
and tonnage in American shipyards. 
Unsold ships should be chartered at 
current market rates for world ton- 
nage without restriction as to trade 
routes,” 


The declaration also stated that effi- 
ciency of rail and inland waterways 
transportation was also a part of 
American export and import trade and 
stated that a sound public policy sup- 
porting private operation was impera- 
tive. That conditions of communica- 
tion with foreign countries are intoler- 
able was also pointed out, and that 
delays in foreign cables and mails 
hamper and greatly increase the cost 
of engaging in foreign business. It 
was also recommended that additional 
cable facilities and extension of wire- 
less telegraph systems be undertaken. 


Importance of Developing Trade 


The importance and the need of de- 
veloping the vast trade possibilities of 
the Pacific ocean was dwelt upon 
strongly by James A. Farrell, presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Corp. 
and chairman of the National Foreign 
Trade Council in his opening address. 


“When we are confronted by the 
fact that the imports and exports of 
the United States for the calendar year 
1919 amounted to nearly twelve bil- 
lions of dollars—in round figures $11,- 
800,000,000—as against $4,258,000,000 
for the year before the war, it would 
appear to be superfluous to insist that 
we must become a foreign trading 
nation,” said Mr. Farrell in his formal 
address. “The figures would seem to 
indicate that, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, we were already there. But 
figures must be interpreted with due 
regard to the facts for which they 
stand, if their true meaning is to be 
extracted. 

“A close approach to a three-fold 
expansion of our foreign trade in five 
years marks a sufficiently impressive 
chapter of our industrial and com- 
mercial history, but its true meaning 
will escape us unless we can clearly 
define in what the expansion consisted. 
The value is there, but how about the 
volume? Have the tons, the yards, 
the gallons for which the dollars stand, 
increased in anything like the same 
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proportion as the recorded values? We 
all know they have not. A careful 
comparison of the returns of our 
foreign trade for last year With those 
of five years ago would probably show 
that prices have advanced in much 
greater proportion than quantities. 

“It is true, that even when measured 
solely by the volume of expansion, 
the rate of progress has been much 
greater than that established during 
any preceding five years. But the ad- 
vance made in the agencies and in- 
struments of production has been on 
an entirely unexampled scale, and the 
conclusion is brought home with an 
entirely new emphasis that American 
industrial development has reached the 
stage when the United States must 
become, in all that the words imply, 
a foreign trading nation. 

“In our exports the percentage of 
foodstuffs and of manufacturers have 
practically changed places in the 
course of the last half century. In 
other words, this people has within 
that period definitely shifted from 
being a nation whose preponderant 
products were agricultural to a nation 
whose production is chiefly industrial. 
But still, we had not reached the stage 
of being really a foreign trading na- 
tion. It remained for the European 
war to bring us swiftly and almost 
unconsciously to that point. 

“The war made us a creditor na- 
tion. In a period of five years, or less, 
we achieved an industrial and financial 
position such as Great Britain needed 
more than a hundred years of care- 
fully fostered and wisely directed de- 
velopment to attain. Whether we 
study the investment to capital in the 
extension of old plants or the erection 
of new ones; whether we devote at- 
tention to the totals of production, or 
the movement of freight tonnage, or 
follow any other similar line of in- 
vestigation, we arrive at the same re- 
sult, namely, that there has been an 
enormous increase in the industrial 
plant capacity of the country during 
the war. It is with the effect of that 
greatly enlarged basis of production 
with which we are now vitally con- 
cerned. 

“It required 50 years of industrial 
development, prior to 1914, to give 
the United States a manufacturing 
capacity capable of producing an an- 
nual surplus of about one billion for 
exports. But the next five years in- 
creased our plant capacity so rapidly 
that in the first year after the return 
of peace we were able, despite the de- 
creased efficiency of labor and the in- 
creased demand of the domestic mar- 
ket, to export manufactures more than 
feve times as great in value. 

“The psychological reaction result- 
ing from the long strain of war has 
greatly lessened the ratio of produc- 
tion by unit of labor in all countries— 
in those directly engaged in fighting 
as well as those not immediately 
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affected by it. The situation in this 
country has been further complicated 
by the release of the pent-up buying 
power of our people, who, while 
hostilities continued, were intent upon 
displaying the utmost frugality that 
they might take their full share in war 
financings which included the huge 
loans to our European allies. 

“Of scientific organization for foreign 
trade we were, in our earlier years, 
throughout the war, and are even now, 
lacking. We see that we have created 
an enormous machinery for produc- 
tion, not» alone in well organized 
hands, but all over the country; while 
our machinery for salesmanship and 
distribution to the foreign consumer 
requires further development in order 
to compete with countries which have 
been at war, but can now increasingly 
compete with us in manufacture for 
the world’s trade. The world’s de- 
mand for manufactured articles is 
limited only by its purchasing power 
in credits, loans or the exchange of 
commodities. 

“It is not merely that with scientific 
and broadly conceived organization we 
can develop a trade that will take up 
what we do not need at home, it is 
that we must devise such a plan of 
campaign, organizing for peaceful con- 
test equipped with finance and trans- 
port, or we must be confronted with 
an overproduction unwieldy and be- 
yond assimilation in this country. 

“The time is almost at hand, if in- 
deed it is not already here, when the 
effect of the great plant expansion that 
took place during the war will no 
longer be considered only by those 
who give special attention to such mat- 
ters, but will be observable, and ob- 
served, by all our people. As Europe 
progresses toward her own recovery, 
and comes back into the full energy 
of production, that effect will be more 
and more evident. Some of the Euro- 
pean countries have already made 
great strides toward recovery. It has 
been estimated that Belgium has at- 
tained 80 per cent of her normal pro- 
ductivity and, as the rapidly mounting 
figures of her exports testify, Great 
Britain is fast resuming her old form. 
The anticipation is by no means un- 
duly optimistic that in the near future 
Europe will be in a position to begin 
making payments of interest, if not 
of principal, on the loans we have 
made to her. 

“These payments, when they come, 
will be, as far as Europe can make 
them so, in the shape of merchandise, 
the products of industry. It is to the 
advantage of Europe to export to us 
as largely as she can of the fruits of 
her labor, and it is obviously to our 
advantage to receive payment of the 
interest on her debt to us. It will be 
our effort to stimulate the importation 
of raw materials for the benefit of 
our own industry, and to promote the 
investment of American capital abroad 
by way of lessening the necessity of 
immediate payment. 

“We shall be confronted, in a quite 
unmistakable way, with the fact that 
we are able to produce more than we 
can sell at home. We shall face, ac* 
cordingly, such an urgency for foreign 
trade as we have never before experi- 
enced. For, either we shall find mar- 
kets abroad for the surplus of our in- 
dustrial productivity, or we shall cease 
to produce it, which is quite unthink- 
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able. That way lies stagnation, un- 
employment and business reverses.” 


Urges Simple Credit Forms 


Adoption of some form of letter of 
credit the terms of which could be 
discovered without long and paiaful 
search necessitated by the involved 
clauses of the documents in present 
use, was urged by Marc M. Michael, 
treasurer of the Consolidated Steel 
Corp., New York, in an address before 
one of the sessions of the convention. 
Mr. Michael declared that there was 
keen competition ahead of the coun- 
try in foreign trade as soon as for- 
eign competitors have had time to 
set their houses in order, and “that 
the more uniform we make our prac- 
tice and the more we simplify our 
machinery the better we shall be able 
to hold our own in the coming trade 
struggle. 

“Today there are about as many 
forms of letters of credit as there are 
issuing banks (some banks have sev- 
eral forms), and when it is consid 
ered that these credits must be ex- 
amined to see if they are what they 
purport to be, namely, a guarantee of 
payment or something else, the lost 
motion and lost time make plainly ap- 
parent the advantages of having a 
standardized form.” 


Larger Imports Necessary 


Payment of Europe’s debt to the 
United States, amounting to more than 
$10,000,000, can only be made possible 
through larger imports into this coun- 
try of the products of those nations 
which owe us money, according to E. 
P. Thomas, president, United States 
Steel Products Co. In addressing the 
convention, Mr. Thomas said: 


“The problem of a continuous and 
enduring expansion of our _ export 
trade, particularly in manufactured 
products, depends for its solution on 
a corresponding increase in our im- 
ports. Unless we can accept in pay- 
ment for our exports the products of 
those countries which import from us, 
their purchases will necessarily be re- 
stricted to the commodities which they 
cannot do without and which they are 
unable to obtain elsewhere. 

“There has been, so far, a _ notable 
absence of any systematic campaign of 
publicity with regard to foreign prod- 
ucts which might be widely used in 
this country, but with which our people 
are only partially, if at all, familiar. 
A beginning has been made in the or- 
ganization ‘of foreign chambers of 
commerce in New York and elsewhere, 
the primary object of which is pre- 
sumed to be the exchange of informa- 
tion as to the capacity of the United 
States to absorb certain classes of im- 
ports, and the ability of foreign coun- 
tries to find a market for certain classes 
of exports. 

“The usefulness of such chambers of 
commerce could be greatly extended 
were they to concern themselves with 
the communication to our financiers and 
merchants of the opportunities for 
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profitable investment presented by their 
respective countries, and for the estab- 
lishment there of branches of American 
trading concerns and of American in- 
dustries.” 
Webb Act Widely Adopted 

To show how the Webb-Pomerene 
export act affects the industrial re- 
lief of the country, Vice Chairman 
Hoston Thompson of the federal 
trade commission said that export as- 
sociations organized under the act 
comprise a total of 734 members, 
whose plants, numbering about 1000 
are distributed over 46 states of the 
union. In New York, there are 118 
plants; in Pennsylvania, 87; Massa- 
chusetts, 81; California, 18; Washing- 
ton, 62; Oregon, 19; Illinois, 35; Wis- 
consin, 46; Minnesota, 29; Michigan, 18; 
Texas, six; Louisiana, five; Forida, 10. 

The Webb-Pomerene act, he said, 
presents a number of important prob- 
lems from the legal point of view, 
spme entirely novel in the history of 
commercial legislation. The outstand- 
ing one he said, centers around the 
question of whether or not it is law- 
ful under the Webb-Pomerene act for 
an export association to ship goods 
to the Philippine Islands, Porto Rico 
and Hawaii. It had been contended 
that from the practical business man’s 
point of view trade with the Philip- 
pines is looked upon as export trade, 
since it involves overseas shipments, 
etc. The legal difficulty of the whole 
matter it was stated, arises out of the 
provision of the Webb-Pomerene law, 
which defines the term “export trade,” 
as pointed out in that act, as meaning 
“solely trade or commerce in goods, 
wares, or merchandise exported or in 
the course of being exported from the 
United States or any territory thereof, 
to foreign nations.” Court decisions 
seemed to agree that the Philippine 
islands and Porto Rico are not foreign. 

A second legal problem involves the 
question of whether or not export 
association may import goods into the 
United States. This question resolves 
itself into several distinct propositions, 
regarding which the commissioner gave 
Ris personal view only. He said that 
the consensus of opinion among 
lawyers who have expressed them- 
selves to him is that as the Webb- 
Pomerene act stands now, associations 
cannot engage in import trade. 

“Granting for the sake of argument 
its justification because of the emer- 
gency,” said Mr. Thompson, “we are 
confronted with a difficulty under the 
provision of the Webb-Pomerene act, 
which states that ‘export trade’ shall 
not be deemed to include the produc- 
tion, manufacture, or selling, for con- 
sumption or resale within the United 
States.” 

















All Export Tonnages Show Gain 


Each Product Enjoys General Increase of March Shipments Overseas—Japan 
Continues to Lead as Chief Buyer but Practically All Nations 
Buying From United States Increase Purchases 
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the United Kingdom taking more than 
a third of that and Italy receiving 
nearly 4000 tons. Up to the first of 
April Japan had been consigned 88,- 
836 tons of the 223,553 tons of plates 
sent abroad this year, Canada taking 
46,766 tons and the United Kingdom 
33,070 tons. 

Canada maintained her lead in ‘the 
importation of American structural 
shapes in March as she did in Feb- 
ruary. Her consignment was 11,861 
tons as against 7917 for Japan. The 
two ‘together took all but approxi- 
mately 20,000 tons of the 38,463 tons 
making up the quantity of this prod- 
uct exported. In the first quarter 
Canada’s share of the plate business 
of this country was 25,191 tons, ex- 
ceeding Japan by only 833 tons. 

In black sheets Japan and 
Canada continued to lead the 
@ther countries, the far eastern 
Ration taking 5952 tons while our 
fearest neighbor took 3874 tons, 
the combination, 9826 tons, practically 
absorbing the entire exportation of this 
product, the total tonnage of which 
was 12,730. These two nations also 
led the world in tin plate importa- 
tions from the United States, Japan 
being consigned 7285 tons and Canada 
6624. The combination permitted 
the world to receive approximately a 
third of the entire tonnage. 


Japan took one-fourth of the rails 


éxported, receiving 13,121 tons, with 
Brazil taking 8107 tons and Cuba 
7017 tons. So far this year Japan 


has received 35,555 tons of the 127,- 
433 tons sent out. Cuba has taken 
23,168 tons and Brazil 17,868 tons. In 
¢ast pipe, Mexico took 1326, more 
than a fourth of the volume exported 
while in wrought pipe she received 
8964 tons, practically a third of the 
éxportation. Her nearest competitors 
were Japan and British India, each 
taking approximately 2500 tons. 

Brazil bought more American barbed 
wire than any other country, taking 


3724 tons in March and 9852 tons in. 


the first quarter. These figures com- 
pared with totals of 13,606 for the 
month and 29,086 for the quarter, re- 
spectively. As to all other wire prod- 
acts, Japan was the heaviest pur- 
chaser, taking 3054 tons out of a 
total of 10,204 shipped. Canada was 
second in imports of American wire 
products, except barbed wire in which 
she was third, second olace going to 
Argentina. 


The Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., 
manufacturers of grinding wheels and 
grinding machinery, plans to extend 
educational work among its employes. 
Prof. Arthur W. Butterfield, now pro- 
fessor of mathematics at the Worces- 
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Steel Exports to Principal Foreign Consumers 
BARBED WIRE 

Period Canada Cuba Argentina Brazil Colombia ll countries 
March 1920 ........ 2003 1786 2776 3724 493 13,506 
March 1919 ........ 1170 1098 705 2560 397 7,505 
Feb. 1920 .......... 599 1003 774 4204 487 9,693 
Feb. 1919 .......... 1448 1083 477 1154 412 6,395 
Jan. 1920 .......... 441 433 1036 1824 760 5,887 
Jan. 1919 .......... 1115 742 625 712 221 4,257 
1920 to date........ 3043 3872 4556 9852 1740 29,086 
1919 to date........ 3733 2923 1807 4426 1030 18,157 

ALL OTHER WIRE 

Period Canada Argentina Brazil Uruguay Japan All countries 
March 1920 ........ 1799 1095 819 3 3054 10,204 
March 1919 ........ 1279 4486 1516 427 2592 17,822 
Feb. 1920 .......... 1131 699 451 151 1697 6,749 
Feb. 1919 .......... 1225 2747 1653 429 1577 13,836 
Pe ED atesctvers 1013 1741 328 162 1659 7,909 
Bi BOND never ccuse 1871 1795 509 248 1797 10,500 
1920 to date......... 3934 3535 1598 316 6410 24,862 
1919 to dute......... 4366 9028 3678 1104 5966 42,158 

ter Polytechnic institute, has been and the United States Steel Products 


selected as the head of the company’s 
new educational department. The 
scope of the work and novelty of the 
plan are on a very extensive scale. 
Correspondence courses will be con- 
ducted with the office and the factory 
and with educational institutions of 
American and foreign countries. 


Many Tankships 


Are Awarded to Yard in Northwest— 
Alaskan Bridge Bid On 


Seattle, May 9.—Contracts for 22 
steel tank ships recently have been 


placed with shipbuilders of the north- 
west and this insures active operations 
of these plants for a _ considerable 
period of time. One of the contracts 
placed was for a foreign account. 
This called for five ships each of 8500 
tons deadweight capacity each for the 
Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co. of Eng- 
land. This order was placed with the 
David Rodgers Shipbuilding Co. of this 
city which took over the No. 2 ship 
yard of the Skinner & Eddy Corp. 
It is reported that the same builder 
has received contracts for ten 10,000- 
ton tank ships from the Americar 
Fuel Oil & Transportation Co. of New 
York. The Northwest Steel Co. of 
Portland thas closed contracts for 
seven 12,000-ton tank ships for the 
Swift Sure Oil Tank Transport Co. 
It is stated this means the employ- 
ment of about 4000 men for a year. 
This yard is operating under open 
shop conditions with a 44-hour week 
and the Macy scale of wages in effect. 

Bids recently were opened by the 
Alaskan Engineering commission, this 
city, for the construction of the Hurri- 
cane Gulch bridge on the Alaska rail- 
way line. This structure is to be a 
two-hinged double-deck, two-arch 
bridge, 384 feet in length with ap- 
proaches of 280 and 360 feet respec- 
tively. From 1400 to 1600 tons of 
steel are involved. The McClintic- 
Marshall Co., the Phoenix Bridge Co. 


Co. bid on the job. 


Work Is Held Up 


Toronto, May 17.— Construction 
work on the Baldwins Canadian elec- 
tric steel plant here has been sus- 


pended owing to the inadequate supply 
of power obtainable from provincial 
hydro-electric commission. The total 
requirements of the company when in 
full operation will be 20,000 horse- 
power. At present it is only receiv- 
ing 150 horsepower for comstruction 
purposes and has advised the com- 
mission that 2500 horsepower will be 
needed in June, 2500 more in Sep- 
tember, and an additional 3500 early 
next year. The Hydro-Electric can 
only promise 2500 horsepower. A. M. 
Russell, president of the company, 
states that unless power is_ forth- 
coming it may have to abandon the 
plant altogether and move to Quebec 
province. He has cabled the directors 
in England and is waiting instructions. 

The machinery for some of the mills 
is already on the ground. F. A. Gaby, 
chief engineer of the Hydro-Electric 
system, is of opinion that the shortage 
of power is temporary. 


Plant Is Progressing 


warehouse of the Weirton 
Weirton, W. Va., almost 
Construction of the 


The new 
Steel Co., 
is completed. 
new open hearth building of the com- 
pany also is progressing steadily, and 
barring delays in the receipt of mate- 
rials, this plant should be up and in 
operation shortly after the middle of 


the year. 


A new club house is being built for 
employes by the N. & G. Taylor Co., 
at its plant in Cumberland, Md. The 
club house be used ex- 
a dining hall, while the 
the usual 


present will 
clusively as 
structure 


facilities. 


new will contain 


recreational 
































Fig. 1—Foundry @oke Ready for Shipment Should Contain but Little that 
Will Pass a 2-inch Screen 


RIOR to the war a fair propor- 
tion of the beehive foundry 


coke was consumed in New 
England but during the war the gov- 


ernment prevented the shipment of 
this fuel into the northeastern states 
because of the acute transportation 
situation. As a result of this re- 


striction all foundries were forced to 
use by-product coke during the war. 
Transportation difficulties and strikes 
have prevented beehive coke 
again coming into New England, and 
it is highly that this 
grade will ever gain its former im- 
portance in the New England market. 


from 


improbable 


By-Product Coke Output Increases 


The production of by-product coke 
throughout the United States has 
gradually been increasing the 
few years. The senti 
throughout the country 
natural 


during 
past growing 
ment 
preservation of 
resources is a_ strong 
factor in favor of by- 
product coke and to the 
foundryman the differ- 
between by-prod- 
uct and beehive coke, 
considered solely from 
cupola practice, is not 
important. A good bee- 
hive coke is better than 
a poor by-product coke, 


for 


ence 


and vice versa. The 
output of a by-product 
planf, however, often 
may be kept more uni 
form than the output 
of a beehive oven, be- 
cause high and low 


volatile coals are mixed 
in varying proportions 
to produce the coke and 
this gives a flexibility 
in operation which un- 
der careful handling 
will produce an almost 


FIG, 


2—SPONGE COKE, A 
PERCENTAGE OF HIGH VOLATILE COAL IN 


constant uniformity in the output. 
On account of this close regulation, 
a wider range of coals can be used 
than is possible in the beehive ovens. 

Foundrymen as a rule are unaware 
of the problems which face the by- 
product coke producers, and because 
coke forms such an important part 
in all cupola practice an outlined de- 
scription of the procedure at any 
one particular plant is of general in 
terest. During the war, a new by- 
product plant was built at Providence, 


R. IL, by the Providence Gas Co, 
and in 1919 this plant started to 
manufacture foundry coke. 
3y-product coke must be made 
from a combination of high volatile 
and low volatile coals. The condi- 


tion of the gas production end means 
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SUBSTANCE IS PRODUCED WHEN THE 


MIXTURE IS USED IN EXCESS 


Making By-Product Foundty 
Coke in New England 


Isolated Gas and Cokemaking Plant in 
Rhode Island Devotes Attention to Cupola 
Fuel — By - Product Coke Used More 
Generally in New England Because of 
Restrictions on Transportation of Beehive 
Oven Fuel—Relation of Low and High 
Volatile Coals in Cokemaking 


BY H. R. SIMONDS 


that as much high volatile coal must 
be used as is consistent with a good 
quality of coke. On the other hand, 
too much high volatile coal in the 
mixture gives an open structure and 
thin cell walls in the coke which are 


undesirable. If the high volatile per- 
centage is carried to an extreme, it 
produces what is known as sponge 


coke, as shown in Fig. 2. Low volatile 
coal generally is more expensive than 
high volatile but this factor is rela- 


tively unimportant as compared with 


the other factors determining the 

proportions of different grades of 

coal used. In general, the mixture 

of coal must give the maximum gas 

yield with the best quality of coke 

and the highest percentage of am- 
monia and tar. 

Must be Low in Sulphur 

In producing gas without attempt- 

ing to make foundry 

coke or to reclaim other 

by-products, it is the 

custom to use a large 

proportion of fuel oil 

to enrich the coal mix- 


However, the ir- 
cost and the 
scarcity of this oil are 
additional factors in 
favor of the by-product 
coke industry. Ia or- 
der to turn out good 
foundry coke, it is -.©c- 
essary to know what 
characteristics the 
foundryman desires in 


ture. 
creasing 


the coke he uses. The 
government has issued 
typical analyses of 
foundry coke at differ- 
ent times, an average 
analysis being not-.over 
1 per cent sulphur; 
0.018 per cent phos- 
phorus; 4 per cent 
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water; 9 per cent ash; 6 per cent dust 
(on delivery); and from 25 to 40 per 
cent pore space. 

In addition first class coke often 
has been described as having a 
silvery-white luster, sinewy structure, 
being dense and firm, giving a metal- 
lic ring and having resistance to pres- 
sure. The luster spoken of is com- 
mon with beehive coke but its im- 
portance as a factor of good coke 
has been exaggerated and it is safe 
to say that with by-product coke the 
absence of luster in no way affects 
the general value of the coke itself. 
Coke must be low in sulphur for 
foundry use or its effect on the iron 
in the cupola will be detrimental 
This means that the coal used in 
making coke must also be low in 
sulphur. Certain forms of sulphur 
are driven by heat into the gas which 
is generated from which they can 
later be removed, but there are other 
forms in which the sulphur remains 
in the coke as in the coal. This is 
perhaps the first consideration § in 
selecting coals. 


Experimental Work Necessary 


When first operating the plant at 
Providence, it was necessary to ob- 
tain several varieties of coal for ex- 
perimental purposes. The actual 
determination of what coals to use 
in any one plant is almost always a 
question of cut and dry methods in 
the initial stage. There are so many 
variables in connection with the pro- 
duction of by-product coke that de- 
termination from theoretical deduc- 
tions, while indicating general results, 
cannot be positively relied upon. 
Thus one mixture of high and low 
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FIG. 4—THE OVENS ARE LOADED BY GRAVITY 





WITH FINELY PULVERIZED COAL FROM FOUR 


HOPPERS MOUNTED ON A MOVABLE CARRIAGE ABOVE 


volatile coals with a certain temper- 
ature and time of baking gives one 
result, while the same mixture with 
different heat conditions gives an- 
other. As the baking time of coke 
determines the tonnage of production 
with a given number of ovens, it is 
natural for coke companies to desire 
to reduce this time as much as pos- 
sible. This forms another factor in 
determining the coal mixture for, 
with certain percentages, the baking 
time may be reduced without affect 
ing the desired quality of coke. A 
limit in shortening the baking time 
is found in the construction of the 
furnace itself, for too high a temper 
ature will burn out the oven walls 
In an ¢ ency when it was de 


ilictTs2 











PIG. 3—AFTER REMOVING THE DOOR OF AN OVEN THE BODY OF COKE STANDS AS A RED HOT 
MASS. THE CENTRAL LINE IN ITS FORMATION IS EASILY DISTINGUISHABLE 


sired to turn out as much coke as 
possible over a certain period, the 
Providence company found a mix- 
ture of coals which permitted the 
making of 13-hour coke with a tem- 
perature of approximately 2800 de- 
grees Fahr. Under these conditions, 
it was necessary to watch the opera- 
tion with the utmost care because 
excess temperature would. meit down 
the brick walls in two or three hours 
if not checked. 


Coal Supply Important 


The experiments at Providence 
would, of course, have been of little 
value. if it had not been possible to 
get continuous supplies of the dif- 
ferent grades of coke in case they 
proved desirable. It was therefore 
necessary before starting the ovens 
to send a‘man through the coal 
fields of the districts usually supplying 
New England in order that the avail 
able supply of each grade could be 
determined. 

The by-product coke industry de 
pends for its success upon the nature 
of the coal used and while manipula- 
tion in the mixture permits the use 
of varied characteristics in coal, there 
are limits beyond which the produc- 
tion of good foundry coke is impos- 
sible. One of these is the content of 
forms of sulphur which are not driven 
off by heat. Another is the ash con 
tent which must remain practically 
the same in the coke as in the coal 
In general, from 8 to 11 or 12 per 
cent ash is the correct amount for a 
good foundry coke. The government 
has given an analysis of foundry coke 
calling for 12 per cent ash. Next in 
importance to the ash content is the 
question of uniformity and available 
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supply. If the effect of one grade 
of coal has been carefully studied and 
its use embodied in the routine manu- 
facture of coke, it is an expensive 
and sometimes unsatisfactory circum- 
stance if this particular supply is cut 
off, for this means further 
menting and adjusting of mixtures. 
While it is not the intention to go 
detail in the 


experi- 


into matte 


too great 
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the hoppers from which the. ovens 
are charged. Heat is then applied 
through the walls of the ovens and 
the gases contained in the coal are 
driven off. The coal melts at the 
edges, then boils and evaporates, leav- 
ing the cell structure in a _ coked 
form. This coking process gradually 
moves in 


towards the center. The 


rate at which it moves under proper 





















of mixture of coais, some idea o 
varying effects may be had from th: 
general results of certain mixtures 
In a mixture of 85 per cent hig! 


volatile, say Elkhorn, with a 15 pe 
cent low volatile, say New River, a1 
open structure is obtained with ap 
parent low specific gravity, and wit 
cell structure having thinner wall: 
than desirable for foundry use. On 
the other hand, a 60 per cent Elk 
horn with a 40 per cent New River 


coal gives too high an apparent 
specific gravity, a low porosity ano 
cell walls of a thicker structure tha 
desirable. A coke of this type is 


slow burning and dense. Somewher: 
between these two extremes lies the 
point at which a predetermined tem 
perature and baking period produces 
good foundry coke. The procedure 
therefore at Providence was to de- 
termine the temperature and time ol 
baking to suit other conditions, and 


then to gradually vary the mixture 
from one extreme toward the other 
until coke with the most desirable 


characteristics was produced. 


How Coke is Made 
The coking process itself is much 
like the baking of a loaf of bread 
The ovens, which are narrow com- 
partments between brick walls, are 
filled through openings at the top 


with the pulverized mixture of low 


and high volatile coals. Fig. 4 shows 


FIG. 5 
BAKING. FIG. 6 
OF WATER TO 
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has _.been removed, and before the 
coke has been pushed out. The de- 
sign of oven in any one case is of 
course fixed, and for the standard 
makes used in this country is well 
adapted to the use of American coals. 


Ges is Used to Bake Coke 


The heat for baking coke in a by- 
product oven is generated by the gas 
driven from the coal or else supplied 
by separate producer gas units. Ia 
Providence, both methods of heating 


are used. A producer gas plant which 
utilizes the small unsalable grades 
of coke is used on part of the ovens 
and the gases generated from the 
coking coal is used on the others. 
When the gas generated from the 
coal is used as the sole means of 


heating, it requires about 50 per cent 


of the amount generated to com 
pletely bake the coke. After the 
coke has been baked, and doors at 


the opposite ends of the ovens are 





A LARGE MECHANISM KNOWN AS A PUSHER FORCES THE COKE OUT OF THE OVENS AFTER 
THE QUENCHING BUILDING IS DESIGNED TO BRING THE MAXIMUM AMOUNT 
PLAY ON THE COKE OVER A SHORT TIME. 


AN OPERATOR WITH A 


WATCH KEEPS THE TIME WITHIN NARROW LIMITS 


conditions should be uniform and 
about | inch per hour. The coking 
process progressing steadily from 


both sides inward, meets at the center. 
The demarcation is clearly shown in 
Fig. 3, which view of the end 
just after the oven door 


is a 


of an oven 


removed, a pusher such as shown in 
Fig. 5 is applied to the face of the 
coke throwgh one of the doors and 
forces the whole coke body out 
through the other door and into a 
grid bottomed car which 
quenching. When’ the 


porous or 
is used for 




















FIG. 7—IN ORDER TO REDUCE BREAKAGE TO A MINIMUM, CARE IS EXERCISED IN HANDLING High volatile Low volatile 
COKE. THE ABOVE ILLUSTRATION SHOWS THE COKE IN THE HOPPER WHERE IT Is te ay A= 
DUMPED AFTER QUENCHING. FROM HERE IT PASSES ONTO A CONVEYOR BELT a a aecesoceecesé okas nee 
RUNNING BELOW AND PARALLEL TO THE RUNWAY SHOWN beer e eee pseeens 704 ye 
: ees , Z BED ' occcesicceccseces 7.40 7.00 
oven has been emptied, the car is remaining in the coke is dependent to SEE cdunknesccster .80 .65 


es 


+ into 


—_— 
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tion has been completed. If the 
quenching has not been carried on 
long enough, parts of the outer sur- 
face will be left red hot and will 
continue to burn for sometime after- 
wards with a loss of coke and 
also with the danger of injuring con- 
veying belts. After quenching, the 
coke is dumped into hoppers from 
which, as shown in Fig. 7, it is taken 
on a conveyor belt and stored for 
loading into cars. Considerable care 
is exercised in handling the coke so 
as not to break it up more than is 
necessary. For this reason, convey- 
ors and spouts are all designed to 
give a minimum drop and agitation 
to the coke. 

In the coke industry, as -in many 
other manufacturimg processes, a 





Coals Satisfactory for 
Cokemaking 














pushed by a small electric locomotive a considerable extent upon the method 
the quenching tower. The in- of quenching. If the water is allowed testing department and a testing 
to run over the coke for too long a laboratory form an important feature. 
time it cools the centers of each piece A modern well-equipped laboratory is 
to such an extent that the drying effect maintained at the Providence plant, 
is lost. a portion of which is shown in Fig. 
9. Here samples of all coal received 


side of this quenching tower before 
the car enters is shown in Fig. 6. 
The design of the quenching appa- 
ratus is such as to give a maximum 


amount of water playing on the coke Care Necessary in Quenching : 
during a short period of are analyzed to determine sulphur and 


time. The amount Normally, the outside layer of each ash content and other characteristics. 
of moisture piece of coke is all that is cooled, Also samples of the finished coke are 

and the inside, still very hot, frequently tested to determine the ef- 

a causes the moisture left on the out- fect of baking and chemical compo- 
side to be driven off after the aff * sition of the coke. In making 
quenching opera- 


















changes in mixture, and in doing 


1 

2 sg experimental work in connection 
it fi with variation of baking practice, 
: ¥ \ a laboratory furnishes the quick- 

«ig . est and most reliable means of 

5 \ determining the nature of coke 
. for foundry use. The manu- 





facture of by-product coke, as 
the production of castings, re- 

















FIG. 8—THE COAL IS BROUGHT TO THE YARDS IN BARGES AND IS UNLOADED BY A BUCKET OPERATING ON A MOVABLE BRIDGE SPANNING THE 
STORAGE SHED 
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quires the use of a happy medium of 
theory and practice. It is a scientific in- 
dustry and because of the high per- 
centage of energy recovery from thie 
raw material occurring in nature, it is 
undoubtedly destined to greater popu- 
larity in the future. The opinion 
is sometimes expressed that because 
of the fact that gas company coke is 
a by-product it should sell for a 
lower price than beehive. The fac- 
tors which work against the reduc- 
tion in price are the freight and han- 
dling charges in connection with the 
coal and the capital and operation 
charges of the by-product plant itself. 

To give an idea of the recovery of 
the energy contained in coal by means 
of the by-product method of manu- 
facture, it is interesting to note the 
following thermal balance given in 
a recent article by E. G. Stewart of 


London: 
British thermal unit Per cent 


ee. Oh Oe. cacanoeseaeeé 30,000,000 100 
nt 2 ii enaseesnneoese 7,500,000 25 
OS Gites coctocesceces 1,800,000 6 
ON GED nc ctsbocesees 19,800,000 66 
Loss on carbomization........ ,000 3 


Book Reviews 


Selling Your Services, revised edition, 
by George Conover Pearson; cloth; 237 
pages, 45 x 7%; published by Jordan- 
Goodwin Corp., New York City, and 
for sale by Tue Iron Trape Review; 
price $1.85, postpaid. 

The demand for this book resulted 
in its being reprinted with several 
changes in revision. It is still the story 
of a returned army officer who sold 
himself for a better job than he had 
befere the war and then, in turn, tak- 
ing the instructorship of a class of 
other discharged soldiers and giving 
them the benefit of his experience not 
only in business but in finding a posi- 
tion so they could help themselves to 
better jobs. The book contains the lec- 
tures the instructor gave his class and 
some of the typical letters used by the 
men in applying for positions. Names, 
of course, have been disguised but the 
auther declares he was a member of the 
class and the experience is true. 


. * * 


Prospector’s Field-Book and Guide, by 
H. S. Osborn, revised by . W. von 
Bernewitz; flexible fabrikoid; 364 pages, 
4% by 7% inches; published by Henry 
Carey Baird & Co., Inc., and for sale 
by Tue Iron Trapve Review; price $3, 
postpaid. 

Since the last edition of this book 
was published in 1910, the subject matter 
has been entirely revised to make it 
suitable for the present time. The book 
is intended to serve the needs of men 
engaged in prospecting, advising them 
where to search and how to test. New 
information secured by the mining in- 
dustry during the last five years has 
been included. ; 


The introduction emphasizes the fact 
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FIG. 9—THE LABORATORY IS 
OF COAL AND COKE 


that prospectors need some _ technical 
training. The chapter preliminary 
instruction covers the fundamentals of 
a study of the earth’s crust and is 
followed by discussions on practical 
mineralogy, crystallography, the value of 
the blowpipe in prospecting, surveying, 
and chemical tests in the field. Sep- 
arate chapters are given to the precious 
and base metals, also to the nonmetallic 
minerals. Metals or minerals found in 


association are considered together. 


on 


Information on the nonferous or al- 
loy group of minerals is entirely new 
as is also the subject of shale oil. The 


section on oil has been expanded and 
the surface indications for copper re- 
ceive full attention. While the chapter 
on gems has been greatly condensed, 
additional information has been given 
concerning gemstones used for industrial 
purposes such as abrasives. Brief de- 
scriptions of ore deposits of all minerals 
occurring in scattered parts of the world 
show how certain minerals may be ex- 
pected to be found. Another feature 
is the lists of outfits, prices, and manipu- 
lation of the apparatus. In the appen- 
dix is found a number of useful tables, 
an explanation of the unit of 
buying and selling ores, and a glossary 
of many mining and mineralogical 
terms in general use. 


system 


Output of Magnesite in 
1919 Was Fair 


Although the production of magne- 
site in the United States fell off 
about 30 per cent during 1919, never- 
theless, the output greater than 
any produced prior to 1917, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the United 
States geological survey. It is 
mated that California produced 42,000 
tons of crude half as 
much as it produced in 1918, while the 


was 


esti- 


magnesite or 


AN IMPORTANT PART OF A BY-PRODUCT COKE PLANT. 
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SAMPLES 


ARE TESTED HERE 


output in the state of Washington. is 
estimated at 120,000 tons or 20 per 
cent less than its 1918 output. The 
total domestic output in 1919 is esti- 
mated at 162,000 tons. 

With the exception of about 500 
tons which was distributed in Mon- 
tana, Washington, California and Tex- 
as, the entire output of Washington 
was shipped to manufacturers of re- 
fractory wares and steel mills east of 
the Mississippi river. About : three- 
fourths of the California output was 
calcined and used in the plastic trade 
and the remainder was used fox mak- 
ing refractory materials. 

The imports of magnesite in 1919, 
as reported by the bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce, totaled 6381 
short tons of crude magnesite and 
9471 tons of calcined magnesite. Data 
compiled by the bureau shows that 
these imports came from seven coun- 


tries and were divided as follows: 
Austria-Hungary, 2650 tons, valued at 
$64,933; Italy, 2416 tons, valued at 
$62,753; Germany, 34 tens, valued at 
$2023; England, 29 tons, valued at 
$4849; Scotland, 94 tons, valued at 
$9369; Canada, 8066 tons, valued at 


$216,605 and Mexico, 2563 tons, valued 
at $13,500. 

The 
than 


total imports, which are less 
16,000 are small in corm- 
with other years, and this is 
the fact no Grecian 


tons, 
parison 
probably due to 
magnesite entered. 

It is now generally reported there 
is little likelihood of any being 
imported in 1920. Therefore unless 
imports are greatly increased in 1920, 
it is thought that most of the domes- 
tic deposits can be operated continu- 
ously, that good output 
in 1920 is anticipated: 


so a fairly 




















French Steel Industry Gaining 


Output of Iron in First Six Months of 1919 Was 1,009,428 Tons, and Steel, 1,004,518. 
Showing Increase Over Output in War Periods—Coal Deficit Is 40,000,000 
Tons—Position as Regards Coal and Ore Relatively the Same as in 1914 


E iron ore resources of France 

before the war were estimated 

at 3,300,000,000 metric tons, or 
300,000,000 tons less than those of Ger- 
many and 2,000,000,000 tons greater 
than England's. New basins have been 
discovered since 1910, and the French 
deposits, exclusive of those of Lor- 
caine, are now estimated to be between 
3,800,000,000 and 4,100,000,000 tons. 

Aside from the new basins discovered, 
the relative resources of Germany and 
France, due’to the recovery of the 
Lorraine basins, are at the present time: 
Germany about 1,270,000 tons and 
France 5,630,000,000. The exploitable 
iron ore deposits of French North 
Africa, Algeria and Tunis, are estimated 
at from 100,000,000 to 150,000,000 tons 

The basins in the departments of 
Meurthe-et-Moselle, Lorraine, Normandy, 
Anjou, Brittany, and Pyrenees comprise 
the principal iron ore deposits of France 
with an estimated tonnage of: Meurthe- 
et-Moselle, 3,000,000,000 tons; Normandy, 
Anjou, and Brittany, 200,000,000 tons; 
Pyrenees, 100,000,000 tons; Lorraine, 
2,330,000,000 fons. 

The production. of iron ore in Ger- 
many during 1913 was 28,608,000 tons, 
and of France, 21,918,000 tons. The 
present estimates of possible production 
are: For Germany about 7,000,000 tons, 
and for France 43,000,000 tons and over, 
due to the recovery of Lorraine by 
France. 


Coal Deficit is 40,000,000 Tons 


The coal resources of France con- 
tainetl in deposits lying at a depth of 
aot more than 3937 feet are estimate? 
at 13,143,000,000 tons, and at a depth 
of 5905 feet, at 17,600,000,000 tons. 

France’s coal production in 1913 was 
40,844,000 tons, includiag 793,000 tons 
of lignite, and consumption, including 
coke expressed as coal, 63,904,000 tons; 
the additional 23,060,000 tons being im- 
ported from England, Belgium, and Ger- 
many. The future estimated French de- 
ficit of coal, due to the return of Al- 
sace-Lorraine and the increased in- 
dustrial activities, is estimated at 40,000,- 
000 tons. 

Relatively, France is in the same posi- 
tion as before the war in regard tc 
iron and coal, having a superabundance 
of iron and insufficiency of coal; Ger- 
many, on the other hand, has a super- 


saben 
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abundance of coal and only a limited 
supply of iron ore. This shortage oi 
coal on the part of France will necessi- 
tate the importation of large quantities, 
and the exportation of iron ore. 


Hydroelectric Resources 


The hydroelectric resources of France 
are estimated at from 8,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000 horsepower, about 4,000,000 of 
which is in the regions of the Alps; 
in Massif Central, Vosges, and Jura, 
1,500,000; in Pyrenees, 1,700,000; and in 
other regions, 800,000 horsepower. The 
power development between the end of 
1915 and 1921, about 850,000 horsepower, 
is divided among the several regions 
as follows: Alps, 428,000 horsepower; 
Pyrenees, 185,000; Central France, 200,- 
000; Jura and Vosges, 35,000; West, 
2000. Nearly 50 per cent of the power 
development of France will have been 
accomplished in six years. The pur- 
poses for which power was developed 
during this period were: Industrial 
uses, 308,000 horsepower; electrochem- 
istry, 216,000; electrometallurgy, 326,000. 
When completed these plants will rep- 
resent a capital investment of $127,- 
766,000. Prior to 1915, $154,400,000 were 
invested in power plants in France 
making a total investment to date of 
$282, 166,000. 

Previous to 1913, the French produc- 
tion of iron was about 5,000,000 tons 
and of steel about 4,500,000 tons, the 
total production of iron ore being 71, 
018,000 tons. The German production 
of iron ore was 27,000,000 tons; of pig 
iron, 19,292,000 tons; and approximately 
the same amount of  steel—18,959,000 
tons. It is estimated that about 75 
per cent of the iron ore mined in Ger 
many in 1913 came from Alsace-Lor- 
raine. The difference in the amount of 
iron and steel produced from the ore 
mined in the two countries is attributed 
to France’s lack of coal, which necessi- 
tated the exportation of nearly haif of 
the ore mined in France. Due to the 
situation, which has not been ameliorated 
by the recovery of the iron ore basins 
of Lorraine or the control of the Saar 
coal mines, the French position as re. 
gards coal and iron is relatively the 
same as previous to 1914. The exchange 
of iron ore for coal will have to be con 
tinued as previously, only on a large: 
scale. 

The total production of pig iron in 
France from 1910 to 1918 and in the 
first six months of 1919, in metric tons, 
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was as follows: 1910, 4,038,297; 1911 
4,470,141; 1912, 4,939,194; 1913, 5,207,307; 
1914, 2,690,546; 1915, 585,776; 1916, 1,- 
488,691; 1917, 1,734,967; 1918, 1,306,494; 
1919, 1,009,428. 

The total pig iron production in the 
various districts of France for the first 
six months of 1919, in metric tons, was 
as follows: East, 146,702; north, 97,182; 
center, 78,061; southwest, 123,305; south- 
east, 51,398; west, 62,083; Alsace-Lor- 
raine, 450,697. 

At the beginning of 1914 there were 
170 blast furnaces in France, with a 
capacity of 434,000 tons, and in January, 
1920, there were but 89, with a capacity 
of 88,000 tons. Only 59 of the latter 
were active. Twelve blast furnaces were 
in course of construction at the be- 
ginning of 1919. During the latter part 
of the first half of 1919, the figures 
show an increase of 28 in the number 
of blast furnaces, due largely to the 
acquisition by France of additional fur- 
naces in Alsace-Lorraine. 


Production of Steel 


The total production of steel dur 
ing the first six months of 1919 was 
1,004,518 tons, of which 988,762 tons 
were ingots and 15,756 tons were 
castings. The production of steel, in- 
gots and castings, in 1913 was 4,636,- 
866 tons, or a monthly average output 
of 390,000 tons. The plants in the 
zones of occupation were credited 
with 60 per cent of the French pre- 
war production of steel, and, because 
of the necessity of making repairs. 
were in most cases not operating dur- 
ing the first six months of 1919, In 
the first six months of 1919, the stcel 
plants other than those of Alsace-Lor 
raine produced 682,000 tons of ingots 
and castings, which would correspond 
to a monthly output of 113,000 tons 
or about 29 per cent of the monthly 
production of 1913 

The production of finished steel 
products for the first six months of 
1919, which amounted to 655,868 tons, 


is given in detail in the following 
table: 
Tons 

Rails, ete 60,440 
CID nincnide déisdn Guédlia Chad ctbbebe 27,420 
ES Shi iit dials dele daen he deeethents 60,503 
Rolled sections and other structural shapes.. 289,276 
i nt et [i nw.oge 600600000060 G0% 124,640 
Dt (te ciahbencedede Gecccceesobese 14,562 
SE SOND ‘4d ond «t'bceuete ahdncecenhee 84,349 
Dictate i aemadeh inane rene oe stbee 6,816 
Dh stl Jaevubuddieeeadecectoseéocee 2,425 
F SR: vadkevianthe6euscvscedsets 19,681 
a Minh dvch os wees 60.6% 60 0ss vetia’ 15.758 
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The output of finished products 
according to the kind of steel em- 
ployed, was as follows for the first 
six months of 1919: 


Tons 
RR FR 275,599 
Pe Seco cadaede onde eco ce¥eesaunes 15,364 
ED acdpowecegyeddbacessccccutbenetn $47,381 
Gets a vedic ccccccgeecensecosecesecoses 6,785 
Ghestete GUOSD ccc cccccccccccsesesecsce 11,739 
Alsace-Lorraine produced in _ the 


first six months of 1919, 44.6 per cent 
of the iron, 32.1 per cent of the steel, 
and 284 per cent of the finished 
products manufactured in all France. 

The number of steel furnaces con- 
structed in France during the war, 
or in course of construction at the 
end of the hostilities, was as follows, 
the figures in parentheses showing che 
percentage increases in the number 
of producing plants during the period 
from 1914—1919, in the noninvaded 
regions: Martin furnaces, 109 (94); 
converters, 56 (114); crucibles, 1280 
(105); electric furnaces, 18 (75). The 
annual producing capacity of these 
plants is divided among the several 
110,000 


regions as follows: North, 
tons; west, 410,000 tons; southwest, 
40,000 tons; southeast, 155,000 tons; 


center, 880,000 tons; east, 165,000 tons; 
total, 1,760,000 tons. The figures do 
not take into account works built to 
take the place of old ones, and may 
therefore be considered as showing the 
increase of France’s steel production 
capacity. 

The total production of raw steel 
in France from 1910 to 1918 and the 
first six months of 1919, in metric 
tons, was as follows: 1910, 3,413,304; 
1911, 3,837,052; 1912, 4,428,514; 1913, 
4,686,866; 1914, 2,655,854; 1915, 1,087,- 
700; 1916, 1,951,892; 1917, 2,231,651; 
1918, 1,807,931; 1919, 1,004,518. 

Since 1914 there has been a heavy 
decrease in the exports of iron and 
steel and finished products, and a 
very large increase in imports thereof, 
as shown in the accompanying table, in 
metric tons. 

The Comité des Forges de France 
was first organized in 1864, and re- 
organized in 1884 to comply with the 
law of that date. The object of this 
organization is the study and protec- 
tion of the economic, industrial and 
commercial interests of the metallur- 
gical industry. In 1914 the 252 mem- 
bers of the comité produced 97 per 
cent of the French pig iron and 93 
per cent of the steel. The capital 
represented by the members was esti- 
mated at $221,950,000. Workmen em- 
ployed numbered about 200,000, and 
wages received in 1912 amounted to 
about $77,200,000. 

Each member pays dues based upon 
the production as follows: 1 centime 
for each ton of pig iron produced 
(centime—$0.00193 at normal value of 
franc): 1 centime for each ton of 
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steel sold; 2 centimes for each ton 
of finished products sold. Members 
who are not iron or steel producers 
are assessed dues based upon the 
number of workmen employed, the 
amount being 50 centimes for each 
employe. The minimum due is 100 
francs (franc=$0.193, at par of ex- 
change), There are local committees 
of the Comité des Forges at Nancy, 
Maubeuge, and St. Etienne. 

Other such organizations are the 
syndical chambers of railroad-mate- 
rial constructors, of manufacturers of 
war material, of iron and steel con- 
structors, of French mines and of 
electrometallurgy, all working in co- 
operation with the Comité des Forges. 
The Comité des Forges syndical cham- 
bers and others form another and 
more important group known as the 
Union des Industries Métallurgiques 
et Miniéres, comprising 53 syndical 
chambers. 


Pu blishes Reference Book 


on Steel Products 


A 320-page, cloth bound book en- 
titled, “Brier Hill Reference Book,” 
has been published by the Brier Hill 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O. This book 
has been prepared as a handbook and 
a guide for the consumer of blooms, 
billets, slabs, bars, plates, sheets and 
roofing and contains complete infor- 
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addition to this information, the fore 
part of the book carries a well illus- 
trated story of the making of steel 
products from the mining of the ore 
to the shipping of the material from 
the mill. All illustrations are actual 
photographs taken in the various 
plants of the company. 


The descriptive part of the book 
contains a brief history of the Brier 
Hill Steel Co., followed by short de- 
scriptions of iron ore mining and 
transportation; beehive and by-prod- 
uct coke manufacture; blast furnace 
and open-hearth operation; rolling 
mill, sheet mill, power, galvanizing, 
and transportation equipment. Fol- 
lowing this are complete descriptions 
and specifications of the company’s 
products which consist mainly of 
plates, sheets, roofings and sidings. 
The latter half of the book contain 
tables showing the weights of sheet 
bars, steel plates, blue annealed and 
black sheets, galvanized sheets, bun- 
dling tables for black and galvanized 
sheets, tables of gages, and general 
tables of weights, measures, metric 
measures, lineal equivalents and for- 
eign money tables.. Several pages at 
the end give the company’s complete 
telegraph code. 


Drawing wire, No. 20 or coarser, 
through dry lime to produce a bright 
steel finish is extensively used in wire 





mation regarding these products. In making and is called “dry drawing.” 
French Iron and Steel Imports and Exports 
Imports 
1912 1913 1914 =:1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 
eee 56,940 32,670 15,568 166,307 612,012 657,023 875,041 92,768 
Ferroalloys ....... 11,519 17,682 6,038 8,693 9,068 11,868 17,238 1,921 
NP oe 10 23 2 200 8= 14,168 4,848 91 1,044 
Blooms, billets, and 
Ree ene 22,769 19,379 16,819 567,012 1,510,549 1,569,169 973,552 518,375 
Fine steel for tools 2,135 2,163 1,465 1,573 4,706 9,000 8,893 4,865 
Special steels ..... 1,996 1,948 1,162 1,044 2,558 1,824 475 = «1,482 
Machine iron and 
~~ Fes ee 4,835 6,903 5,160 65,051 80,204 54,004 52,484 81,351 
Sheets and hoop iron 35,980 23,554 14,304 88,268 290,484 291,127 252,430 256,074 
, eer 29.741 19,461 24,884 68,340 80,709 45,3 58,192 40,730 
_ “ygewataentgeny 5,383 6,088 1,310 46,267 78,070 84,896 383,288 28,959 
NS bin os Jonoah 2053 1,792 541 45,659 131,857 121,515 156,861 215,747 
Wheels and parts 
PE. sheawess 2,526 1,024 1481 5,492 12,189 21,198 90,311 18,885 
Deseret eases 6936 4371 41714 1,024 752 792 01,306) =—s:1,656 
NM won donets 295 316 130 238 1,130 2,810 38,8381 4,573 
Mtiin bhhes cen 7,193 8466 4,895 21,230 45,761 54,089 43,474 61,699 
Construction material 6,295 9,355 2,323 37,121 25,770 80,382 45,168 35,657 
Exports 
t,o oo 216,957 99,730 42,755 1,615 11,308 17,438 6,999 129,655 
Ferroalloys ....... 12,307 12,950 9,682 11,791 6,152 8.232 1,475 1,646 
gS Panpteegern 7,286 466,912 = ss 7,422 13 167 184 148 = s_ «1,686 
Blooms, billets, and 
Mt. dientineewe 162,596 313,741 170,011 2,536 19,238 82,087 14,568 12,990 
Fine steel for tools 494 404 198 101 91 69 30 88 
Special steels .... 1 14 4 10 164 719 605 a 
Machine iron and 
SE Sedna 6th’ 493 «1,825 3= 1,77 aa Ly 2 hab ches 
Sheets and hoop iron 11,596 11,944 7,246 2,308 2,251 4,148 3,277 6,988 
EE ~ epieos 2,024 2,283 1,238 874 1,180 127 758 8 §= 11,122 
—} gos RRR 8.244 5,613 4650 1,386 2,375 1,535 961 2,187 
ere 47,351 75,689 55,587 2,299 1,449 489 ©6083 ~—Ss«8, 708 
Wheels and parts 
SE: Cseseeqs 1,270 §=6 1,888 = 1,082 445 472 528 554 = 1,583 
EN ails oee0% ane 1,683 1,975 1,207 214 131 175 125 273 . 
Springs .........- 1,350 1,145 816 183 305 123 79 262 
| Se Sprengeee. 4,566 5,471 3,438 1,944 1,113 1,026 1,089 2,197 
Construction material 22,809 31,504 19,604 2,541 2,525 1,409 13385 38,109 
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LIPSHOD agree- 
S ments, tempta- 

tions to specu- 
late and the general 
carelessness of Ameri- 
can manufacturers in 
approaching the prob- 
lem of exporting has 
done much to injure 
the trade and t> close 
doors to markets 
which have been profit- 
able and plentiful. 
The man who adver- 
tises himself to be 
an exporter however 
is not always at fau!t 
for failing to realize the full selling pos- 
sibilities of a mill’s product. Just as fre- 
quently the manufacturer himself is to 
blame. A trader of recognized stand- 
ing recently said: 

“I recall an incident in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, where I knew a man who took 
the agency for that district of the line 
of a well known manufacturer. He 
soon found that the price, which, by 
the way, was the best price this 
particular manufacturer gave, already 
had been given the wholesaler, retailer 
and consumer alike, and it was quite 
impossible for him to represent the 
manufacturer at all, or even attempt 
to develop his business. So much in 
merchandising is dependent on price, 
for price governs volume, and it is 
volume that we are looking for in 
export.” 

The size of the foreign trade of 
some manufacturers has justified the 
expense of foreign selling organiza- 
tions, which have made them largely 
independent of the international mer- 
chant. These manufacturers, however, 
always welcome the help of such mer- 





Exporting Iron and Steel 


Various Methods of Approaching Foreign Markets Analyzed—Advantages 
of Direct Selling Often Offset by Need of Special Organization 


[1l—Indirect Selling 





Bergen, the Greatest Commercial Port of Norway 


chants from any field, and often assist 
through advertising, the local promo- 
tion of various sorts, designed to 
stimulate orders through commission 
houses. The smaller manufacturers, 
or those whose lines of production do 
not justify such methods of sales pro- 
motion, depend on the international 
merchant to keep them in connection 
with the best foreign demand, te for- 
ward their merchandise to destination, 
and to finance their business. John 
S. Lawrence, of Boston, explains it in 
this manner: 

“In general merchandising as well 
as manufacturing brilliant examples of 
success are to be found. Compara- 
tively few manufacturers sell abroad 
exclusively through their own repre- 
sentatives. A large amount of export 
of both natural and manufactured com- 
modities is through export merchants 
and commission houses, the variety of 
whose business embodying financing, 
merchandizing and shipping is little 
appreciated. The most progressive of 
these houses have perfected technical 
as well as general salesmanship, per- 
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mitting the introduc- 
tion of highly finished 
machinery. Importe- 
tion is a large part vu! 
the business of houses 
of this class. Their 
adaptability is perhaps 
more apparent when 
it is remembered that 
while the English or 
German exporter sells 
largely to his own 
nationals overseas the 
American exporter 
lacks the encourage- 
ment of the large 
American colonies 
throughout the world. They do ‘not exist. 
Generally speaking, he sells to everybody, 
and does it well. The blunders are 
mostly made by those who do not 
seek the advice and profit from the 
experience of other Americans.” 
The United States Steel Products 
Co. has its firmly established selling 
agencies abroad and yet this compary 
sells its steel to the multitude of ex- 
porting houses which seek to fill the 
foreign orders they are constantly re- 
ceiving. The Consolidated Steel Corp., 
is establishing foreign selling agencies 
as rapidly as possible but this com- 
bination also sells to the purchasing 
agents in the United States of foreign 
concerns. Direct selling, without 
doubt, has tremendous advantage but 
it is not always essential, and further- 
more it may become unduly expensive 
if the mill attempting such a method 
of foreign trade is without a volume 
of production which would warrant it. 
In the case of manufactured articles 
the advantages of direct selling more 
keenly are appreciated, as the  in- 
tensive cultivation of any market for 
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such a product is dependent upon its 


introduction and promotion. Such is 
almost impossible without the aid of 
direct salesmen in the field. The suc- 
cess in selling certain sewing ma- 
chines, typewriters, and cash registers 
in all the lands of the world is the 
result of such direct salesmanship. 

The services of a reputable export 
house, however, may not be over- 
looked by the small producer. It is 
the one connecting link he has be- 
tween his mill and the foreign con- 
sumer. Some of these export houses 
seek to advertise their own brand of 
iron and steel in the foreign markets. 
This is really a fictitious product as it 
is purchased from any mill that is 
available at the time and branded with 
the particular trade design devised by 
the exporter. The individuality of the 
product of any particular mill is lost 
when it passes into the hands of such 
an exporter, and yet there is ample 
justification for this. The exporter 
must finance the foreign shipment, ar- 
range and indorse the credit, and he 
must advertise the product. Such a 
merchant must take great risks, and 
too frequently the American mill has 
increased his difficulties. 

An exporter can turn this capital 
about twice a year, yet the American 
mil] demands that he pay spot cash 
for the material. It is no uncommon 
occurrence that the exporter has to 
confront indiscriminate quotations to 
foreign retailers and even individual 
customers, including the last word of 
cash discount, while the manufacturer 
denies any easier terms to the ex- 

porter. In other indus- 
trial countries seeking 
foreign markets, it is an 
accepted policy for the 
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manufacturer and the merchant to join 
forces for mutual benefit, but our Amer- 
ican manufacturer has appeared distrust- 
ful of this. To engage successfully in 
the business of selling American 
products in foreign countries requires 
a rather courageous type of business 
man with whom proper encouragement 
and co-operation can help American 
iron and steel to find an even broader 
market abroad than was brought about 
by the war. 


Caughi in a Pinch 


“As ever, our trader remains a 
pioneer in opening foreign markets,” 
said John F. Fowler, of W. R. Grace 
& Co., “and he is a valuable link be- 
tween the manufacturer here and the 
importer abroad. The members of the 
American Exporters’ & Importers’ as- 
sociation, of New York, represent a 
trade well surpassing $1,000,000,000 an- 
nually, and, on the eve of the armis- 
tice, they had actually paid cash to our 
manufacturers in excess of $100,000,000 
for goods awaiting shipping space. 
Surely, this spelled equanimity for 
those manufacturers who were deal- 
ing with an export merchant. In ad- 
dition, on mere technicalities, many of 
these very manufacturers held the ex- 
porter to acceptance of further de- 
liveries, under orders booked at the 
high prices of 1918 and even 1917, al- 
though such belated delivery should 
have absolved the exporter from hav- 
ing to shoulder such losses. Inci- 
dentally, these exporters still carry a 
large share of these goods, left upon 
their hands by foreign customers who 
repudiated their engagements which 
were unrealizable at even 25 per cent 
to 50 per cent loss.” The organization 
of the export house is not uniform in 
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all cases. In a typical house will be 
found the general manager who is fre- 
quently the president of the company. 
Directly under him are grouped the 
various departments such as _ shipping, 
financing, sales, purchasing, cable and 
order. The purchasing department, which 
comes most frequently into contact 
with American producers, is  sub- 
divided into metals, machinery, chem- 
icals and general merchandise, the 
metals and machinery divisions pre- 
dominating by far. This same house 
nrost likely will divide. its sales de- 
partments into groups according to 
the geographical distribution of the 
business. For instance it will have a 
Far Eastern division, a South Amer- 
ican, a director for England and an- 
other for Europe. In addition most 
likely it will have a director who will 
handle new classes of business, for 
the house is ever striving to branch 
out into fresh fields. This segrega- 
tion of the duties under the exporter 
commonly is followed by the smaller 
companies engaged in this kind of 
business as well as by the very larg- 
est. 

A foreign trading house that is in- 
dependent of%all outside connection 
will import as well as export. In this 
respect it has an advantage over such 
an export interest as the Consolidated 
Steel “Corp. as no provision is made 
under the Webb-Pomerene act where- 
by an export combination may import 
foreign goods. But it is hampered by 
the fact that it is not the exclusive 
export representatives of a great group 
of producers. One such house adver- 

tises itself: 
“Importers and export- 


ers of a great variety of 
commodities such as steel, 
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iron, copper, brass and other metal 
products in raw, semifinished or fin- 
ished states; machinery, apparatus and 
equipment of every class and descrip- 
tion; hardware, electrical supplies and 
accessories, wood pulp, chemicals, 
vegetable and mineral oils, etc.” And 
this same house advises that its pub- 
licity department “is organized for 
keeping clients and customers con- 
tinually informed through the mails 
of matters which are likely to be of 
assistance. This service includes let- 
ters indicative of general market tend- 
encies with respect to various com- 
modities; periodical advices as to cur- 
rent market prices, ocean freight 
charges to various ports of the world, 
insurance charges, etc. 


“Trade reports descriptive of the 
technical and practical features of 
particular commodities are issued in 


order that correspondents may obtain 
a better understanding of the products 
in which they are dealing. In many 
instances these reports have been the 
direct means of initiating active trade 
in articles in which customers and 
clients had never before dealt. The 
reports also promote an understand- 
ing of the trade customs of American 
manufacturers and thus forestall mis- 
understanding. 

“The issuance of commercial re- 
ports is another function of the pub- 
licity department. These reports cover 
various types of industrial plants and 
ordinary staple commodities, and as 
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a rule, emphasize the costs, rather 
than technical features, which are 
emphasized in the more detailed trade 
report. In the place of a single com- 
prehensive catalog which would be so 
voluminous as to be impractical, the 
commodities handled are covered by a 
series of bulletins, each of which cov- 
ers a particular line of material.” 


The facilities offered for trading by 
the export house necessarily com- 
prise an overhead which many in- 
dividual mills and manufacturers would 
not care to bear or probably could 
not if they wished. By acting as 
agents for their many clients abroad 
and as agents for a variety of pro- 
ducers here at home these houses can 
keep down the overhead cost of ex- 
porting. 

The general business methods of a 
typical export house follow the pro- 
cedure in current use between the 
United States and the countries with 
which transactions are negotiated. 
Conditions of sale are made as liberal 
as is consistent with ordinary good 
business practice. Most of the ex- 
porters are equipped to handle foreign 
trade on a liberal credit basis, limited 
only by the financial practice in vogue 
between the territories involved and, 
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of course, by the information available 
regarding the character and financial 
responsibility of prospective purchas- 
ers. They will solicit specific in- 
quiries as to terms of payment that 
may be extended and in nearly every 
case their decision will be one which 
is as broad and liberal as reasonably 
safe business methods will permit 

Exporters will act either as prin- 
cipals or as purchasing agents, and in 
either capacity quote prices on mer- 
chandise delivered at foreign ports 
When acting as principals the prices 
as agreed upon are usually not to the 
purchaser and the exporter will as- 
sume all the risks and responsibilities 
that ordinarily devolve on the pro- 
ducer. When acting as purchasing 
agent a predetermined and agreed 
commission normally is allowed the 
exporter. The commission on the 
agency basis is one that permits of 
wide fluctuations. One of the typical 
export establishments furnishes this 
explanation of its commission busi- 
ness: 


“On receipt of inquiries we quote 
the lowest prevailing market prices, 
ocean freights, insuranee, etc., to 
which the agreed purchasing commis- 
sion is to be added. Where orders 
are received by telegraph or mail to 
purchase at the best prices, the utmost 
is done to obtain quick shipments of 
satisfactory materials at the lowest 
market prices practicable. The com- 
mission charged a client for attending 
to all details in connection with pur- 
chases and shipments, in almost al! 
cases is a fixed percentage, the 
amount depending upon the char- 
acter and the extent of the purchases, 
the responsibility which we are re- 
quired to assume, the terms of pay- 
ment agreed upon, etc. When a cus- 
tomer’s orders average small in value 
the commission charge necessarily 
must be more than where the orders 
are larger. Where purchases consist 
for the most part of staple commodi- 
ties the commission charge is lower 
than where the purchases cover ma- 
chinery or equipment which may re- 
quire considerable engineering study 
and inspection to assure satisfactory 
shipment. Where clients arrange to 
establish bank credits at New York, 
available against documents, the com- 
mission charge will be lower than 
where it is required that we extend 
the use of our capital. Since it is 
difficult with new clients to establish 
a commission charge which will be 
considered permanently as being fair 
to both parties, we favor a plan 
whereby a tentative commission based 
upon the proposed requirements of a 
client is adopted until enough trans- 
actions have been completed to give 
both parties a definite basis for ad- 
justment. In general, our charges, 
when acting as purchasing agents, 
vary from 1 per cent to 10 per cent 
depending on the character of the 
transaction; with the majority of 
clients the established commission is 
2% per cent.” 

Despite the excellent services offered 


by most of the export houses the fact 
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must not be forgotten that such 
houses are no more than purchasing 
agents for consumers abroad. It is 
not infrequent that some export house 
agrees to handle the product of a par- 
ticular mill or a particular manufac- 
turer in some stipulated foreign coun- 
try, but such is not always the case. 
For instance, the agency to sell tin 
plate of a particular mill may be as- 
signed to one export house for Argen- 
tina and Brazil, and to an entirely dif- 
ferent house for the west coast of 
South America. Some very astute 
American manufacturers have dis- 
covered this to be an advantageous 
arrangement as no one export house 
is as well entrenched in all markets 
of the world. It follows, therefore, 
that if a mill does not deem it advis- 
able to establish an export department, 
but desires to have foreign trade, the 
owner of that mill should advise him- 
self intimately of the trading condi- 
tions over the world before he com- 
mits himself or his business to an- 
other. 


Too frequently the 
placed himself in the hands of a 
none-too-honest exporter. The war 
was an encouragement to dealers, job- 
bers and brokers to engage in export- 
ing. It had the direct result of set- 
ting up in New York and other ports 
hundreds of so-called exporting estab- 
lishments. Many of these had no ex- 
cuse for existence. Some deliberately 
switched from exporting and began 
jobbing in the domestic market. There 
were others which took advantage of 
the great steel scarcity of 1919 and 
1920 following the steel strike to 
gamble in iron and steel. They pur- 
chased outright contracts with the 
mills only to sell and resell them. 
Foreign customers were of secondary 
importance to them. They only desired 
to be shown a means whereby they 
could purchase the commodity cheap 
and sell it dear. 

Because an export house possesses 
some additional functions than that of 
international bartering is no reason 
why it should be looked upon with 
suspicion. Often these added functions 
are a distinct advantage. Patterning 
after the idea of the British export 
houses, some companies in this coun- 
try have established engineering divi- 
sions. When a big project is planned 
abroad a house having an engineering 
division can be of considerable service. 
That division can, at least, interpret 
quickly the requirements as shown by 
specifications. Sometimes this study 
of specifications and the submission 
of bids for supplying the material 
thereon entails much work, and is ex- 
pensive. It is the kind of work which 
some American mills are not equipped 


producer has 


the 
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to undertake. But in addition to this, 
engineering division is prepared 
to undertake contract work abroad. 

One New York export house, which 
might be taken as typical of a case 
in point, advertises its engineering sec- 


tion as follows: 
“The broad experience for many 
years of the engineering section of 


this company has built up an organi- 
zation well equipped to design or con- 
struct all classes of plants, factories, 
mills and other works and to purchase 
on the most economical basis the ma- 
terials and machinery required. This 
section is also prepared to make in- 
vestigations, reports and appraisals on 
developed properties or engineering 
projects. 

“The engineering section in addition 
to being engaged actively in investiga- 
tiens of the financial, technical and 
practical features of proposed con- 
struction projects, is continually at 
work on the design, purchase and 
construction of steam and hydro- 
electric power plants, gas producers, 
steam and electric railroads, ships, 
bridges and industrial plants. Among 


the latter may be mentioned steel 
mills, paper mills, textile mills, oil 
mills, sugar mills, cement mills, etc., 


also mining equipment for some of the 
largest mines in the world 
“The engineering section co-operates 
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with the foreign trade section in con- 
nection with all inquiries and orders 
where technical training and practical 
experience are necessary to insure suc- 
cessful results. It inspects and tests at 
the manufacturer’s works all classes of 
equipment or materials requiring this 
procedure, in order to make certain 
of satisfactorily fulfilling customer’s 
requirements. 

This form of export house which is 
becoming most familiar in the United 
States is not dissimilar to the ex- 
porting methods usually followed by 
the British, England has her export 
merchants, although she is not en- 
tirely free of export combinations. 
The French and the Belgians have 
their export combinations, and the 
Germans still have their cartels. The 
Consolidated corporation and Steel 
Products company are the nearest ap- 
proach this country has to such or- 
ganizations for iron and steel export- 


ing. Much has been said in the past 
in regard to the ability of foreign 
producers to win world markets 
through their combinations, govern- 
ment subventions, etc., but after an 
inquiry, this matter admits of some 
doubt. After all, initiative and _ in- 


(Continued on page 1479) 
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Protecting Rights : of Creditors 


Little Intricacies Which Jeopardize Their Chances for Receiving Payment Explained— 
Acceptance of Note as “Satisfactory” in Lieu of Cash May Cause Difficulties 
—Features of Law in Regard to Paying by Bank Checks Pointed Out 


T IS hard to imagine in the stress 
and rush of everyday business af- 
fairs the multitude of legal prin- 

ciples which surround our every act. 
For instance, the payment of debts, 
whether by money, check, note, draft 
or order, presents many rules of liabil- 
ity thrown out by the law to safeguard 
the debtor as well as the creditor that 
seldom enters the mind of either party, 
until trouble arises. 


Suppose that you sell an order of 
machinery to a firm which has had 
ample credit in the past. You sell it 
cn open account, to be paid in 90 days. 
The time rolls around and the rur- 
chaser of the maclunery finds himself 
unable to pay. He comes to you and 
wishes to give his note for 90 days, 
since he cannot make settlement in 
cash. You agree to this offer and 
accept his note. 

These questions instantly arise: Does 
the acceptance of the note operate as 
fayment or satisfaction of the orig- 
inal obligation? Should the purchaser 
rapidly come to the point of insolvency, 
can you disregard the note and bring 
suit to force collection on the original 
debt? Could you recover the machinery? 

The courts hold that the acceptance 
of a negotiable note or commercial 
paper by the creditor does not operate 
as payment of the debt or satisfaction 
thereof, unless there has been a specific 
agreement to that effect at the time. 

“If I give you my note in payment 
of my debt, will it be satisfactory to 
you?” asks the debtor. If you reply 
in the affirmative, then you accept the 
note as payment, and you lose all rights 
that you had under the criginal obliga- 
tion. 

But in the absence oi this specific 
agreement no such rights are lost, for 
the note cannot be considered as pay- 
ment of the original obligation. It is 
merely in the form of a -collateral 
agreement or security as to the ulti- 
mate payment of the debt. A promise 
to pay cannot be deemed payment, and 
if the courts gave this effect to the 
mere acceptance of a promissory note 
in lieu of payment one can readily see 
the grotesque position in which busi- 
ness men would soon find themselves. 

Courts do hold, however, that the 
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acceptance of the note in lieu of pay- 
ment suspends the right of action on 
the original debt until the note becomes 
due, and any advantage which the free 
and unrestricted right of action would 
give the creditor is cut off by the ac- 
ceptance of the note. He cannot move 
until the time extension granted in the 
note comes due, as he has specifically 
agreed to defer demand of payment 
until that date. 


If the note remains unpaid on the 
date it falls due then the creditor is 
not bound to sue on the note alone, 
but he may bring an action either under 
the note or upon the original obliga- 
tion, just as he chooses. It is well 
settled, even where the note is given 
as collateral or under a_ conditional 
agreement to pay, that the creditor 
must produce the note before he can 
collect on the original obligation. And 
this is an instance where the protection 
afforded by the law looks to the secur- 
ity of the defendant almost entirely. 
Says Ruling Case Law: 


“It is a well established rule that 
where a negotiable bill or note has been 
received on account of a debt, but with- 
cut an express agreement to accept it 
as final satisfaction thereof, a recov- 
ery cannot be had on the original 
obligation without a surrender of the 
negotiable paper, or a satisfactory ex- 
planation of its nonproduction, or un- 
less it appears that it cannot be en- 
forced by a third person. The reason 
for the rule is not that the debt has 
been paid, but that a suit might after- 
wards be brought by the indorsee, and 
so the party might be compelled to 
pay the debt a second time. The pro- 
duction of the note then is generally 
required for the security of the. de- 
fcndant, and not from any rule of evi- 
dence which would prevent the intro- 
duction of evidence of indebtedness, 
without the production of the note.” 


Caution in Regard to Checks 


Checks are very commonly used in 
the transaction of business, especially 
in the payment of debts. Yet business 
men may be surprised to learn that 
with the exception of a very few 
jurisdictions, the general rule of law 
is that the giving of a bank check by 
a debtor for the amount of his in- 
debtedness is not a payment or dis- 
charge of the debt, in the absence of a 
specific agreenient to the contrary. 

It is generally held that the presump- 
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tion is that the check is accepted on 
condition that it be paid. and further 
that the debt is not discharged unfil the 
check is in fact paid, or accepted at the 
identical bank where it is made pay- 
able. The other jurisdictions mentioned 
hold that the check is considered as 
prima facie payment of the debt, but 
that this presumption is not conclusive 
and may be wholly overcome by the 
introduction of proper evidence. In the 
matter of bank drafts, one authority 
says: 


“Bank drafts have come to be an 
important medium in the transaction of 
business, especially where large pay- 
ments are made. They are regarded as 
safe and convenient. Under the im- 
froved systems of banking that now 
prevail, the confidence reposed in such 
drafts is very great. The presumption, 
therefore, that a draft of this char- 
acter was reccived in payment is 
stronger than in the case of a note, 
check or draft of a private individual, 
and the receipt of the unindorsed draft 
drawn by a third person will be pre- 
sumed to have been received in pay- 
ment of a debt of contemporaneous 
crigin.” 

And another authority has said: 


“There is no presumption that. a 
creditor takes a check in absolute pay- 
ment arising from the mere fact that 
he accepts it from the debtor; and giv- 
ing a receipt acknowledging payment 
of the debt at the time the check is 
delivered does not evidence an agree- 
ment to accept the check as absolute 
payment. Likewise an agreement that a 
check shall be in satisfaction of a note 
is not implied from the surrender and 
the cancellation of the note. The sur- 
render under such circumstances is con- 
ditioned on the payment of the check 
And the marking of a note or mortgage 
as ‘paid’ is not alone sufficient to con- 
stitute a check as payment.” 


The creditor, then, can lose no rights 
that he had prior to the payment by 
check or draft, even by the surrender 
of the note or by the giving of a re- 


ceipt for the same, unless he has 
entered into a specific agreement to 
accept the check as payment of the 
original indebtedness. But the cred- 
jior can lose some very substantial 
tights according to the diligence and 
the manner in which he handles the 


check or bank draft, as the case may 
te. The law holds him to the exercise 
of reasonable care and diligence in 
presenting the check or draft for pay- 
ment, and unless he exercises such care 
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he must suffer all of the loss himseif. 

The law has no patience with the 
man who is guilty of carelessness, or 
laches, as it is called at law, and where 
such is evident it will take no pains 


to protect him or his property. The 
rule seems to be well settled that the 
check or draft should be presented 
during banking hours the day following 
its receipt by the creditor in order to 
evidence an exercise of “reasonable 
diligence” in the presentment of it by 
the creditor, especially where both the 
creditor and the debtor live in the same 
tcwn and the bank upon which the 
check or draft is drawn is also located. 


A fine question is often raised as to 
whether the creditor, in the exercise of 
due diligence, is bound to present the 
check at the bank upon which it is 
drawn, or if he may trust it to go 
through his own bank and the regular 
banking channels to the proper bank. 
Payment is not made until it has been 
accepted by the bank upon which it is 
Grawn. Your own bank merely acts as 
your agent in collecting the amount of 
the check or draft, and not as the 
agent of the bank upon which the check 
or draft is drawn. And presentmenr to 
your bank, in a finely drawn case, prob- 
ably would not be considered as pre- 
sentment to the bank upon which the 
crder is drawn, where the bank is 
located in your own vicinity 
in such cases are 
iafrequent, but the principles which 
govern are important to the average 
business man. It is not the knowledge 
ot the usual and the ordinary that al- 
ways means the most to the business 
man, especially where the finger of law 
iz interwoven in his transac- 
tions. 


Instances of loss 


business 


If the debtor is in a bad position, and 
you fail to exercise the diligence the 
Jaw expects of you, such as reasonably 
prudent men would exercise in the con- 
duct of their business, and the bank 
fails, or the debter becomes insolvent, 
or his funds are attached in the interval 
by some other creditor, you will find 
yourself out of court and without a 
penny to show for your pains. 


Exporting Iron and Steel 
(Continued from page 1477) 


tensive study of export problems have 
had the most to do with winning the 
trade and the individual is capable of 
accomplishing much in this regard. He 
may be able to withstand de- 
termined competition by an export 
combine such as the Germans had to 
market their potash, but the day 
rapidly is approaching when combina- 
tions will be expected to make their 
profits through greater saving and be 


not 
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held accountable to 
ethics. 

The formation of the American In- 
ternational Corp. was a step planned 
by its promoters to advance the 
United States greatly in foreign trade. 
This corporation is the controlling fac- 
tor in more than one exporting house, 
in steamship lines, in one of the most 
noted engineering corporations in the 
country, in a steel trading house, and 


strict business 


in similar undertakings. While the 
constituent companies in which the 
American International is interested 


are separately conducted, there exists 
a community of interest which assists 
each. Such an industrial unit is de- 
signed to do much to promote the 
foreign trade of the United States. 
But the American International is only 
one of several similar organizations 
which have sought to combine Amer- 
ican industry and investments with 
foreign trading. 

The Pacific Development Co. might 
be mentioned as an example. The 
subsidiary companies of this institu- 
tion are the Pacific Commercial Co., 
which trades with Japan, the Phili- 
ppine islands, the Straits Settlement, 
Australia and India; Anderson Meyer 
& Co., which trade .with China and 
Siberia; the Hartman-Pacific Co., 
which trades with South America and 
Europe and acts as the purchasing 
agent for all ‘the other subsidiaries; 
W. G. Pratt & Co., Ltd., the English 
branch; Hartman Bros. Co., which is 


the import division for the United 
States; the South Seas Pacific Co., 
which operates in the South Seas; 


the International Vegetable Oil Co., 
which refines oil from imported goods; 
and the American Machinery & Mfg. 


Co., which specializes in plantation 
machinery. It is recognized from this 
list that the International company 


interested in transpacific 
is an en- 
American 


generally is 
development and trade. It 
viable position to spread 
goods in the Orient. 

While the export house may afford 
all the facilities that a mill may de- 
sire for disposing of the latter’s prod- 
uct in foreign markets, trading with or 
through such a house always does not 
mean that the best efforts have been 
expended in obtaining foreign business. 
The various activities of the exporters 
are not conducive to a uniform dis- 
position of the product. The export 
house does not cultivate all markets 
alike. It cannot be expected always 
to concentrate on that market espe- 
cially which offers the best opportunity 
to a particular American producer. 
It must put its efforts into those 
things which promise the greatest re- 
ward. 

A producer dependent upon indirect 
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exporting is responsible himself if he 
finds that his efforts are wasted. If 
he will examine carefully the persons 
or the house he has seletted to trans- 
act this business for him, he will prob- 
ably discover that his confidence some- 
times has been misplaced. However, 
not always is the house to be held 
responsible for this failure. It has 
been due to the fact that the producer 
has not acquainted himself with the 
type of business done by such an ex- 
porting house. Too frequently a mill 
considers the orders from an export 
house to be no different from those 
received from a domestic consumer. 
But the mill readily will understand 
more about the domestic order than 
it will about the export inquiry. Not 
infrequently has it been stated that a 
domestic consumer will accept a 
measure of substitution but that the 
slightest variation from the specifica- 
tions of an export order will invite a 
cancellation and a consequent loss. 
That is not always a fair statement 
of the facts. In substituting to a 
domestic consumer the mill will be 
careful to offer only such material as 
is known the domestic consumer has 
use for. But the mill does not always 
consider the use for which a foreign 
buyer may have for a particular order 
of material and any substitution here 
may include steel which absolutely is 
worthless to the consumer. Indirect 
selling in the export market requires a 
greater knowledge of the trade than 
American manufacturers frequently 
have been disposed to acquire. 


Single Uninsulated Wire 


Transmits Message 


At the recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Academy of Science at Wash- 
ington, Maj. Gen. George O. Squier, 
chief signal officer of the United 
States army, reported that multiplex 
telegraphy and telephony are now 


possible over open-circuit bare wires 
laid in or on the earth or submerged 
in water. The device with which the 
feat is performed is said to be simple, 
requires less current 


Telegraphic 


inexpensive and 
than a single office lamp. 
and telephonic communication up to 
mile have been 
one bare 


three-fourths of a 
established with only 
connecting the stations. The trans- 
consists of an electron tube 
oscillator which delivers a current of 
about 270. milli-amperes, less than 
three-tenths of an ampere, to the line 
at a frequency of about 600,000 cycles 
a second. At the receiving end of 
the line, an electron tube and a 6- 
stage amplifier are used without any 
connection. 


wire 


mitter 


ground 














Fig. 1—-Workmen enjoying reading room in Phelps Dodge library at Bisbee, Ariz. where public as well as employes are invited to its privileges 








Studebaker plant at South Bend, Ind., 
through the encouragement of reading 


sociation, encourages such libraries 
and is attempting to create sent 
yr ment to support existing lihrarirs 
That a well equipped technical li “3 Pinte PP i at . 
and imanoure thers where needed 


brary is an asset rather than a liabil ; wed view 
ity, has been 
proved by a num- 
ber of large cor- 
porations which 
have maintained 
such _ institutions 
for some time 
These employers 
have found that 
in books lies a 
key to better 
workmen. Tech- 
nical libraries, 
when properly ad- 
ministered, are 
regarded by man- 
ufacturers in 2 
practical rather 
than a_ theoretical 
light. Three cor- 
porations, the 
General Electric 


their spare time in and around thei 


HILE manufacturers in the [ as SF Verne 5 the Phelps Dodge Corp., were amonz 
L nited States have spent Aids Special Libraries the first large business institutions ir 
considerable time and money seeas his country salize t ralue [ 
idi Avil “See ee r ELIEVING. that American manu- | ‘ rapueerd sea realize the value of 
; , x . sice reliare , . seful book ‘kers an » hi 
Meyers. Aee, he PRyecn. wens facturers are overlooking an ~—one | books for workers and the li 
of their employes, comparativeiy lit- opportunity to advance their inter- | braries maintained in these plants have 
tle has been done to encourage em ests by encouraging their employes demonstrated their worth many times 
ployes to develop themselves mental- to form habits of reading, Tue Iron over Fig. 1 shows workmen taking 
I Although organized hools hay Trane Review has asked the Amer i he PI I li 
r es a i | sc ) 5 < c . . . ‘ < tay i » ne Ss 
yy 4 ug 5 ican Library association to outline vantage OF tix relp lodge library 
been encouraged in many plants and the scope of work performed by at Bisbee, Ariz 
are producing wonderiul results, ther: a typical technical or special library | The real value of the technical 
. cou sathisiian : in an industrial plant : : 
is an opportunity to encourage imdus a , . shrarv may . at b, —- ennate 
sal “ > ae Ap i gaa" The American Library association, | ibrary may be illustrated by the work 
trial workers to make bett« se 0 acting with the Special Libraries as- | which has been accomplished in the 
| 
| 


places of employment 


useful books Fig. 2 is an interior 
of this institution The library 
was established in 
1909 by Miss Eliz- 
abeth Abbott in a 





spacious and well- 
1; . 4 

lighted room in 
the new adminis- 
tration building 
ompleted that 


year The room 





is equipped with 
the most modera 
librar y fittings 
adaptable to com- 
mercial library 
work The Kh- 
brary is available 
to all employes 
in the South Bend 
factory and offices 
and for informa- 
tional use to em- 


ployes of the De- 





Co, the Stude- FIG. 2—LIBRARIAN’S DESK AND PORTION OF READING ROOM IN STUDEBAKER LiBnany ror ‘Tit factories, the 
baker Corp. and EMPLOYES salesmen and em- 
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ployes of branch houses _ scattered 
throughout the country. It is open 


week days from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. and 
during the winter season three eve- 
nings each week until 9 o'clock so 
that employes whose working hours 
do not permit its use during the day 
may enjoy it after hours. The li- 
brary is purely technical in its char- 
acter and contains several thousand 
books and pamphlets including public 
documents which have a bearing on 
Studebaker business and mounted 
maps, newspaper and magazine clip- 
pings, reports, blue prints, directo- 
ries, patent specifications, and 
petitors’ catalogs, as well as catalogs 
of companies manufacturing supplies 
needed in the many departments oi 
the factories and offices. Besides this 
is a collection of copies of Stude- 
baker publications. 

The actual work of the library was 
recently outlined by its organizer, as 
follows: 


“Taking into consideration the 
broad field of the interests of the com- 
pany, the lumber yards, foundries. 
blacksmith shops, machine shops, paint 
shops and chemical laboratory, in the 
carriage, wagon, automobile and har- 
ness factories, together with the many 
office departments, from purchase 
through factory to sales and account- 
ing and collections, you will appre- 
ciate the varied calls made upon the 
library. Besides the current books on 
hand the commercial library must 
very strongly rely upon the curren: 
publications in the magazine field for 
its best material. 

“The library is now receiving 
the 300 technical and trade 
journals’ Some 


com- 


more 


Ee! 





are dupli- 
cated many 
times. Others 
are checked for the magazine index. 
At this time articles of peculiar inter- 
est to the directors and officers and 
all employes of the plants not regu- 
larly on the mailing list are noted 
and forwarded to the individuals 
charged with the particular work cov- 
ered by the articles. 

“At the time of checking the maga- 
zines all Studebaker ads are clipped 
and sent to the advertising depart- 
ment for invoice and filing purposes. 

“The Studebaker library bulletin, 
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published every Tuesday, is an alpha- 
betical index under subjects of mate- 
rial only of particular interest to the 
firm. The bulletin is sent to all em- 
ployes of the South Bend factories 
and. offices, the officers and depart- 
ment heads at Detroit and branch 
houses and our traveling salesmen. 

“A few features of the daily sched- 
yle are the assembling and editing of 
a live employers’ directory, posting all 
official notices in the bulletin boards 


of the administration building, and 
checking the current issues of the 
various law reporters and patent of- 
fice gazettes in order that new deci- 


sions and inventions of vital im- 
portance to the company 
may be constantly 
before the law and 
manufacturing 
departments 





Some bi- 
bliogra- 

phical 
work has been 
dene on subjects frequently called for 
by dealers, the government and for 
our own needs, such as street cleaning 
cost, production of vehicles and auto- 
mobiles, etc. 

“Through the library the working 
plans were developed for an appren- 
tice course covering three years, made 
available by the company to young 
men in the factories. he educational! 
feature of the course is carried on 
two evenings each week under the 
auspices of the educational depart- 
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ment of the local Y. M. C. A, at the 
association building, the company un- 
dertaking to carry out the practical 
application of the educational work 
at its shops. 

“Practically no effort has been 
made, other than through she bul- 
letin, to reach the employes, so that 
the demand has come to us rather 
than the material taken to the em- 
ployes. Requests for material from 
the library have increased at the rate 
of 200 a month, and the circulation 
400 and 500 a month since the instal- 
lation of the plan.” 


The General Electric 

# Co.'s library at Schenec 
tady, N. Y., is conducted 

in a similar manner 

With the exception 

that its books are 

of a different 


character to suit 
the needs of 
electrica! 
workers 
its ad 
minis 
tration 


ee 


~ 
~ a 


<% bak & 
— 





FIG. 3—DELIVERY DESK IN REFERENCE kO0OM 
OF INDUSTRIAL LIBRARY AT BISBEE, ARIZ. 
FIG. 4—EXTERIOR OF SAME LIBRARY 


and it has accomplished 
workers. The 


is the same 


much good among 
reading room of this library is shown 
in Fig. 5. 

The Phelps Dodge Corp.'s library 
at Bisbee, Ariz., while it provides first 
for the needs of the miners, is essen- 
tially a community institution. Its 
service extends to five neighboring 


towns and to surrounding farms. It 
includes books for foreigners in their 
own languages and a splendid tech- 
nical department for workers at the 
mines. The library is open evenings 
to both men and women and has 
many attractive features, such as @ 
smoking porch for men, to attract 
its patrons. Figs. 3 and 4, respee- 
tively, show an interior and the ex- 
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FIG. 5—READING ROOM OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO.’s MAIN LIBRARY AT SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


terior of the Phelps Dodge Co,’s library. .of new bridges in Allegheny county, Pa., 


In placing a library under the super- 
vision of an _ experienced librarian, 
manufacturers receive unexpected _re- 
turns in service not strictly confined to 
the distribution of books. The prepara- 
tion of bulletins, census, directories, etc.; 
circulation of pamphlets, trade literature, 
etc., and preparation of reading or study 
courses for employes are duties per- 
formed in many libraries. 


Raising of old structures and building 


will involve an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $30,000,000. It is proposed to 
aequire the Rankin bridge and make it 
free for public travel, while new spans 
across the Allegheny river at Sixteenth 
and Fortieth streets will be constructed. 
It probably will be some time before 
bids are asked on these projects as it 
will be necessary to hold a bond elec- 
tion before the contracts for the work 


can be let. 


Rotary Shear Cuts Intricate Shapes 
Without Swinging Work in Machine 


ROTARY shear which cuts open- 

ings of any shape without cut- 
ting in from the edge and without 
turning the sheet is being manufactured 
by the Southwark Foundry & Machine 
Co., Philadelphia. 

This new method of 
shearing is made possible by a turret, 
carrying the upper cutter, which while 
cutting, can be changed to any degree 
of a circle about the lower cutter. The 
simultaneous driving of both cutters 
shear. The line to be cut is accurately 
followed by turning the guide wheel 
which controls the turret. This opera- 
tion can be performed from either side 
of the machine, which cuts openings 
in widths equal to double the throat 
depth and in any length desired. 
circular and oval 


sheet and plate 


The cutting of 
shapes is done in a continuous operation. 
In cutting angles the clutch is thrown 
out by means of the foot 
lever, the upper cutter is 
moved to a new position on 
the converging line, the 
power is thrown in, and the 
new cut is made to the first 
line. The cutting of zig-zag 


lines and small radii is made possible 
by a sensitive clutch controlled by the 


foot lever. The power is engaged by a 

































ROTARY SHEAR WITH TURRET WHICH PERMITS POSITION OF 


BE CONTROLLED WHILE CUTTING 


irene ——— + 
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mechanism that can be stopped and 
started within 1/32 of an inch. 

The machine is made in five sizes with 
throat depths ranging from 18 to 36 
inches and capable of handling sheets 
or plates up to 1 inch in thickness. 


Affixes Brush to Gage to 
Clear Away Dust 


A gage cannot be used satisfactorily 
unless the article to be gaged is free 
from foreign substance when the gage 
is applied. In order to provide a 
simple means of removing dust and dirt 
when using gages, Herman L. Witt- 
stein, works manager of the Chapman 
Valve Mfg. Co., Indian Orchard, Mass., 
has developed and patented a combina- 




















ATTACHED TO PLUG AND THREAD 


GAGES 


BRUSHES 


The brush tgnds 
reducing the 
the en- 


tion gage and brush. 
to act as pilot thereby 
wear commonly occurring at 
trance end of the gage. It cleans the 
surface before the gage enters, removes 
foreign material and is said to give in 
creased accuracy to 
increased speed in inspection work. The 


measurement and 


spiral brushes are made so as to leave 
the bristles at varying lengths 
so that when the brush is used in con 


slightly 
junction with a _ screw 
gage, the bristles clean 
the thread. The Brush 
Pilot Gauge Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., has been 
formed to manufac- 
ture the device. 


UPPER CUTTER TO 
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Late News of the Societies 


Notes on Past and Coming Meetings of National and Local 
Trade and Technical Organizations 





CAMPAIGN to increase the 
PX enters of the American 

Association of Engineers from 
17,500 to 40,000 was launched at the 
association’s sixth annual convention, 
Planters’ hotel, St. Louis, May 10 and 
11. The association decided to 
$2,800,000 by the sale of bonds to 
members for the establishment of an 
engineers’ home. Retiring president, 
F. H. Newell, University of Lllinois, 
urged the absorption of the many scat- 


raise 


tered local societies of engineers, 
while L. K. Sherman, head of the 
United States Housing commission, 


who was elected president, in outlining 
the past progress of the association 
“The for our existence 
longer open to debate. The 
answer is covered by the fact—10,000 


said: reason 


is no 


new members in one year.” 

Other actions taken by the associa- 
included: 
member who advocates a strike; 


tion A decision to expel 
any 
to urge the secretary of agriculture to 
conserve Alaskan timber; to restrict 


exportation of oil and wood pulp; to 


encourage highway construction; to 
investigate cases wherein members are 
discharged and to approve or con 
demn the action; and stating that 
stabilization of industry can best be 
worked out by the individual indus- 


tries 

A. N. Johnson, consulting engineer, 
Portland Cement Co., advocated higher 
salaries for engineers. H. O. Garman, 
chief of the public service commission 
of Indiana, told how politics hampered 
public work in Indiana “until three 
years ago Indiana quit politics, and 
now the state gets three times as much 
for a dollar as it did before.” 

Fred Lavis, vice president of the 
American International Corp., New 
York, voiced the belief that American 


capital must take the initiative and 
“blaze the trail” for American en- 
gineers in foreign countries. “Eng- 


land and other European countries still 
hold a powerful foothold on foreign 
commerce,” he said. “This can be 
traced to the fact that American 
capital has not sought foreign fields. 
Until this condition is corrected Amer- 
ican engineers cannot expect to accom- 
plish many great achievements abroad.” 


Other speakers were C. G. D. Lenth, 
chairman of the national employment 


bureau, Washington; Francis A. Kel- 
ler, vice chairman of the Inter-Racial 
council, New York, and M. O. Leigh- 


ton, chairman, National Service’ de- 
partment of Engineering council. 
In his address President Sherman 


commented on the housing shortage 
in the country and stated that the St. 
Louis plan, adopted by eight 
other cities, is the only feasible plan 
for relieving the shortage. 


now 


Mr. Garman was elected vice presi- 
dent of the association and A. B. Mce- 
Daniel, consulting engineer, Washing- 
ton, second vice president. The fol- 
low were elected directors: R. W. 
Barnes, Southern Pacific railway, Port- 
land, Oreg.; Frederick Bass, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis; B. A. 
Bertenshaw, Cleveland, Cincinnati; Chi- 
cago & St. Louis railroad, Cincinnati; 
W. C. Bolin, Chicago; Charles Finley, 
managing engineer, bureau of 
Pittsburgh, and E. T. Perkins. 

About 400 
convention. 
1921. 


water, 


attended the 
selected for 


members 
Buffalo was 


Postpone Inspection Trip 


The trip of the Association of lron 
Steel Electrical Engineérs 
scheduled for May 22 to the plant of 
the Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, O., 
has been postponed until some time in 
June. This postponement 
necessary by the shortage of coal at 
the Trumbull Steel Co., but it is 
pected that conditions will right them- 
short ‘time, the 
will be The 
dinner 
hotel, 


and 


was made 


ex- 
selves within a when 


proposed trip made. 
association has 
to be held at 


Pittsburgh, at 


substituted a 
the Chatham 
which T. O. Organ, 
consulting engineer of the Keystone 
Lubricating Co., Philadelphia, 
present a paper entitled 
of Electrical Equipment As 
the Iron and Steel 


will 
“Lubrication 
Used in 


Industry.” 
* + > 
Engineering Advertisers Meet 


At the May 11 meeting of th 
Engineering Advertisers’ association, 
William Bethke, the 
Executive club of Chicago, addressed 
the association on the subject “What 
Makes Advertising Effective for the 
Engineering Advertiser?” Mr. Bethke 


president of 
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emphasized the importance of making 
engineering advertising stand on its 
own merits by giving positive and de- 
pendable data regarding the product 
or service advertised. W. Frank Mc- 
Clure gave a brief history of the na- 
tional commission, of 
which he is chairman, and explained its 
functions. The Engineering Adver- 
association has made applica- 
tion, through Mr. McClure, for repre- 
sentation on advertising 


advertising 


tisers’ 


the national 
commission. 


* > » 


Urge Anglo-American Standards 


Following a number of conferences, 


the American Engineering Standards 
committee, 29 West  Thirty-ninth 
street, New York, has formulated a 


complete preliminary report for trans- 

the British Engineering 
association as a basis for 
Anglo-Amer- 
In order that this dis- 
cussion may be representative of all 
the committee is 
receive any pertinent 
criticisms or suggestions which should 


mission to 
Standards 

discussion on common 
ican standards. 
interests involved, 


anxious to 


be addressed to Dr. P. G. Agnew, 
secretary. 

The preliminary report, which. re- 
cently was completed, is on rolled 


During 1919 the British 
Standards association 
revision of its stand- 
shapes, and fol- 
lowing a visit of its secretary to this 
country, the British association sent 
invitation to the American 
Engineering Standards committee to 
co-operate in the possible adoption of 


steel shapes. 
Engineering 
undertook the 


ards for rolled steel 


a formal 


Anglo-American standards for these 
shapes. Under the auspices of the 
American body, the United States 
navy, the Association of American 
Steel Manufacturers, the American 
Bureau of Shipping, the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, American 


Railroad association, the Society of 
Naval Marine Engi- 
neers, and Railway Car Manufacturers 
requested to 


Architects and 


association were confer 


on the proposed standardization. All 
these organizations accepted the in- 
vitation with the exception of the 


Railroad association, which 
has not been able to act but may do 
so later. The Canadian Enginecring 
Standards association has been 


American 


also 
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invited to co-operate, but so far has 
not been able to do so actively. 

The representatives of the various 
bodies who comprise the committee 
having charge of the discussion which 
is intended to lead to the adoption 
of Anglo-American standards for 
rolied steel shapes, are as follows: 
Commander C. M. Simmers and Lieut. 
Com. H. D. Rouzer, United States 


* navy; R. B. Woodworth, chairman, G. 


H. Blakely and G. E. Thackray, As- 
sociation of American Steel Manu- 
facturers; Capt. C. A. McAllister, 
David Arnott, and John Martin, Amer- 
ican Bureau of Shipping; J. H. Ed- 
wards, J. B. French, and H. G. Bal- 
com, American Society of Civil En- 
gineers; Fred T. Llewellyn, E. H. 
Rigg, and J. W. Stewart, Society of 
Naval Architects and Marine En- 
gineers; A. E. Ostrander, Railway Car 
Manufacturers’ association. These 
representatives comprise the so-called 
“Sectional Committee on Steel 
Shapes,” of the joint sponsor bodies. 
oa. 

Discusses Coremaking 

At the May meeting of the New 
England Foundrymen’s association, 
held Wednesday night, May 12, at 
Boston, E. H. Bauer, engineer of 
manufacture, Providerice Gas Co., 
Providence, R. IL. presented a paper 
on the manufacture of coke and its 
uses in general foundry practice. The 
speaker discussed various coals used 
in the coke industry, describing the 
varying results in the finished coke 
through the use of different mixtures 
of high and low volatile coal. In gen- 
eral, there are three variables affecting 
the nature of coke; the proportion of 
different coals, the heat treatment for 
baking, and the pulverizing and mixing. 
By juggling these three factors a great 
variation may be obtained in the struc- 
ture and analysis of the coke which is 
produced. Mr. Bauer described the 
general lay-out and practice of the 
Providence coke plant, which consists 
of 40 modern Koppers ovens. His 
paper was illustrated with lantern 
slides of the important features. The 
meeting was the last one of the pres- 
ent season at Boston. Members of 
the association will be the guests of 
the Connecticut Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion at Hartford, Conn., on the second 
Wednesday of June. 


. * * 


Taylor Society Meets 

Important new developments in 
labor relations, management, produc- 
iton methods and selling were brought 
out at the meeting of the Taylor so- 
ciety held in Rochester, N. Y., May 
6, 7 and 8. 
The first regular session was held 
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on Friday morning, Henry S. Denni- 
son, president of the Taylor society, 
presiding. In a paper on “The Neces- 
sity of Planning in Administration,” 
J. William Schulze, J. William Schulze 
Co., New York, pointed out that 
planning is needed just as much for 
the president’s job as for the machine 
operator's job. Too many factories, 
he declared, are carrying on produc- 
tion on the basis of orders coming in 
day by day. 

An important phase of the planning 
of factory operations, “Balance of 
Work,” was described by William D. 
Hemmerly, resident engineer, Thomp- 
son & Lichtner Co., Boston. How 
an industrial community has co-ordi- 
nated its facilities for serious study 
of problems and for co-operative ac- 
tion for progress was told by Henry 
T. Noyes, general manager, Art in 
Buttons, Inc., in an address on “Ad- 
ministration in Rochester.” 

William O. Lichtner, Thompson & 
Lichtner Co., presented a paper on 
“The Promulgation of Standards by 
the Taylor Society.” He urged a 
systematic pooling of the knowledge 
and experience of the members of the 
society. How manufacturers are los- 
ing production because of improper 
factory lighting was demonstrated by 
Ward Harrison, illuminating engineer, 
Cleveland. In a paper on “The Nec- 
essity for Standards of the Relation 
Between Illumination and Output,” he 
pointed out that tests in factories had 
shown that many manufacturers are 
saving $1 in improved lighting and 
wasting $10 in production. 

The afternoon of May 8 was de- 
voted to nine round table conferences 
on the application of efficiency meth- 
ods. The most important conclu- 
sion reached was that Taylor meth- 
ods must be applied to sales work 
and a number of prominent manufac- 
turers and sales executives are to 
have further conferences in the near 
future. 

The final session was in the form 
of a banquet at which Ernest Martin 


Hopkins, president of Dartmouth 
college, spoke on “The Industrial 
Problem.” Carl G. Barth, who 


worked with Taylor in developing the 
system and who developed the. slide- 
rules which made it possible, was 
elected an honorary member. The 
society voted to take steps towards 
organizing local sections. 

. . + 


Foundrymen Banquet at Detroit 


The annual banquet of the Detroit 
Foundrymen’s association, held Thurs- 
day, May 13, at the Fellowcraft club, 
Detroit, reflected the tremendous 
growth of that city as a foundry center 
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due to the development of the auto- 
mobile trade in that district: “The 
Parable of the Sentinel,” was the title 
of a toast responded to by Mr. 
Schemerhorn. 

At the business session officers for 
the ensuing year were elected as fol- 


lows: President, Fred Erb, superin- 
tendent foundry division, Packard 
Motor Co.; vice president, J. C. 


Woodison, E. J. Woodison Co.; secre- 
tary, J. R. Brady, Aluminum Manu- 
facturers, and treasurer, J. C. Stewart, 
General Aluminum & Brass Co. Fol- 
lowing the banquet and business ses- 
furnished 


sion, entertainment was 
through the courtesy of the E. J. 
Woodison Co. 


* 7 ” 
Talks on Annealing 


L. D. Bowman of the Vanadium 
Alloy Steel Co., Pittsburgh, presented 
a short paper, entitled “Some Notes 
on Annealing,” at the regular monthly 
meeting of the Pittsburgh chapters 
of the American Steel Treaters’ so- 
ciety ‘and the Steel Treaters’ Re- 
search society at the Chatham hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Monday evening, May 17. 

* ” * 
Announce Program 


The American Boiler Manufacturers 
association will hold its thirty-second 
annual convention on May 31, June 
1-2, at French Lick Springs, Ind. The 
program, which has just been an- 
nounced includes four business 
sessions, the first two of which will 
be open meetings. Entertainment fea- 
tures will include three golf tourna- 
ments for members and quest, tennis, 
bathing, riding and a banquet on the 
evening of the second day. 

Papers and discussions to be pre- 
sented are as follows: 


Monday, May 31 
Morninc Sesston, 10 A, M. 


Report of E. R. Fish, representing association on 
American Uniform Boiler Law society. 

Report of Charles E. Gorton, chairman American 
Uniform Boiler Law society. 

Simplification of Data Sheets, Stamping of Boilers, 
etc., Charles E. Gorton. 

Fuel Conservation, David Moffatt Myers, consulting 
engineer, New York. 

Eventnc Session, 8 P. M. 


Annual Address of the President, W. C. Connelly. 

Electric Welding, D. C. Alexander Jr., president Quasi- 
Are Weldtrode Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Advantages of Co-operation between Boiler 
Manufacturers and Boiler Insurance Companies, 8. 
F. Jeter, chief engineer, Hartford Steam Boller 
Inspection & Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Tuesday, June 1 
Morninc Sesston, 930 A. M 


Necessity of Establishing a Code of Ethics in the 
Boiler Manufacturing Industry, George W. Bach. 

Discussion of Report of Costfinding Committee, giv- 
ing Synopsis of Costfinding Methods, G. 8. Bar- 
num, Chairman. 

Discussion and Vote on Including Interest on all 
Invested Capital, as an Item of Fixed Charges, 
when Computing Percentage for Overhead. 

Discussion on Tabulation of Wage Rates Based on 
Replies to Questionnaire Submitted to Our Mem- 
bers. Led by F. G. Cox, Edge Moor Iron Co., 
Edge Moor, Del. 

Wednesday, June 2 
Morninc Sesston 9:30 A. M. 


Report of Nominating Committee. 
Plection and Installation of Officers. 










































Men of the Iron Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 





HOMAS J. GILLESPIE, who 
recently was elected president 


of the Lockhart Iron & Steel 


Co., Pittsburgh, has been identified 
with that company since its organi- 
zation in 1890. His election to the 


position of head of the company mere- 
ly is a change of titles, as Mr. Gil- 
lespié has been secretary and treas- 
general manager and chief ex- 
ecutive of the company during the 
30 years of its existence. The posi- 
tion attained by the Lockhart Iron 
& Steel Co. in the manufacture of 
high grade iron bars may be said 
to be largely due to his able manage- 
ment, sound business judgment and 
his fair treatment of the employes of 
the company. Despite the demands 
of the business, Mr. Gillespie has 
found time for numerous philanthropic 


urer, 


and charitable movements. He has 
been a member of the Y. M. C. A. 
for more than 50 years and during 


that period has been one of the most 
active men in the affairs of that or- 
ganization. He is a member of the 
state executive committee of that body 
and of its national advisory commit- 
tee. He is a member of the Duquesne 
club, Pittsburgh, and the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. As a young man, Mr. Gilles- 
pie was connected with the Central Re- 
fining Co., and subsequently with the 
Standard Oil Co., following its ab- 
sorption of the former company. 


F. William Richards recently resigned 
as works manager and assistant treas- 
urer of the Columbia Malleable Cast- 
ings Co., Columbia, Pa. 


N. T. Jones has resigned as director, 
secretary and sales manager of the 
Foster Bolt & Nut Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
and M. J. Riley has resigned as di- 
rector and superintendent. 


Frederick H. Clark, formerly of 


Worcester, Mass., has become resident 
engineer for the R. H. Long Co., 
Framingham, Mass., builder of auto- 


mobile bodies. 


H. S. Lee has resigned as. factory 
manager of the Saxon Motor Car Corp. 
and actively” will be head and manager 
of the H. S. Lee Foundry Co., Plym- 
outh, Mich., of which he is president. 


P. Bard, president of the 
Co., Hubbard 


George 
Petroleum Iron Works 


has been granted 
No suc- 


O., for some years, 
an indefinite leave of absence. 
cessor has been named. 


C. W. Lepper, formerly assistant pur- 
chasing agent of the Philadelphia Co. 
at Pittsburgh, has been named pur- 
chasing agent of the company succee'l- 


THOMAS J. GILLESPIE 


ng J. H. Reed Jr., who recently re 
signed. 

S. G. Hobert has resigned as consult- 
ing engineer with the General Fire- 
proofing Co., Youngstown, O., with 
which he has been identified since 1917. 
He will take up general consulting en- 
gineering practice in Chicago. 

Dwight E. Clark, for the past eight 
years a foreman for the Worcester 
Ornamental Iron Works, Worcester, 
Mass., has resigned to become superin 
tendent of the Farmer Iron Works, 


New Haven, Conn. 


Elmer T. Wible, formerly connected 
with the Pittsburgh office of the Albert 
P. Hill Co. and with the Mitchell Ad- 
vertising Agency, Indianapolis, recently 
assumed his new duties as advertising 
manager of the Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


Emil Horne has resigned as super- 
intendent of the forge and foundry de- 
partments of the Packard Motor Car 
Co., Detroit, to associate himself as head 
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of a foundry being erected in Roch- 
ester, Mich. 
W. C. Rott, formerly connected 


with several large steel companies and 
prominent designing and constructing 
engineers, has joined the staff of Bar- 
ton R. Shover, consulting electrical, 
iron and steel plant and steam engi- 
neer, Oliver building, Pittsburgh. 

Thomas O’Brien, district managet of 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
at Ellwood, Ind. has been promo‘ed 
to the position of manager of tbe 
Farrell works of the company at 
Sharon, Pa. Mr. O’Brien’s successor 
at Ellwood is John Byus, formerly one 
of the department managers. 


Henry A. Taubensee, 11 South La 
Salle street, Chicago, formerly con- 
nected with the National Steel Co., 
Chicago, has become district representa- 
tive for the Superior Sheet Steel Co., 
of Canton, O. He will also conduct 
a general brokerage business in iron and 
steel products. 


E. F. Fitch has been appointed di- 
rector of purchases for the American 
Radiator Co., 1807 Elmwood avenue, 
Buffalo, to succeed J. H. Borden, re- 
signed. Justus Egbert and F. J. 
Arnold have been appointed purchas- 
ing agent and assistant purchasing 
agent respectively. The purchasing 
department has been removed from 
Chicago to Buffalo. 


Eugene B. Clark, formerly vice presi- 
dent of the American Ore Reclamation 
Co., 71 Broadway, New York, has been 
elected president, to succeed the late 
James Gayley, and likewise becomes 
president of the American Sintering Co. 
F..W. Yost, who was formerly engi- 
neer of the American Ore Reclamation 


Co., has resigned to become district 
manager at Youngstown, O., for the 
American Sintering Co. 

D. S. Muckley, formerly superin- 


tendent of the wire mill of the Cam- 
bria Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., has 
been promoted to the position of 
superintendent of the Gautier depart- 
ment of that company and H. H. 
Phillps, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of the wire mill succeeds Mr. 
Muckley. L. T, Upton, formerly con- 
nected with the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, has 
become secretary to L. R. Custer, vice 
president of the Cambria company. 
























OY S. MAC ELWEE, New York 
R City, assistant director of the 
bureau of foreign and domes- 


tic commerce, has been confirmed by 
the senate to be director of the bu- 


reau to succeed Philip B. Kennedy, 
whose resignation becomes effective 
July 1. 


Mr. MacElwee was born in Michi- 
gan and received his education in th: 
public schools of Indianapolis, the 
Hudson River Military academy, the 
Overlook Latin college and Columbia 
the United States, the 
University of Marburg, the Royal 
Technical college at Charlottenburg, 
the University of Halle and the Uni- 
versity of Berlin in Germany. At the 
age of 17 he worked as clerk in the 
Berlin headquarters of an American 
camera company and later served two 
in Paris and three seasons in 


university in 


years 
Germany selling American products. 
Subsequently he became sales man- 


ager in Berlin for an American ele- 
vator company and was at Hamburg 
in charge of a branch of the concern 
when the war broke out. Upon his 
return to the United States he became 
associated with the teaching staff of 
Columbia university as lecturer in 
economics and foreign trade. He was 
an officer in the railroad transporta- 
tion corps at Camp Merritt during the 
war and was stationed at Washingtoa 
for a time. He entered the bureau 
of foreign and domestic commerce 
from the federal board of vocational 
education and is the author of Ports 
and Terminal Facilities and a number 
of .pamphlets on foreign subjects. 


Frank A. Duttenhofer has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent of the Tay- 
lor Engineering & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. 


John A. Penton, president of the 
Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland, has 
been elected a director of the Well- 
man-Seaver-Morgan Co., that city, to 
succeed the late Samuel T. Wellman. 


Leon R. Stebbins, for the past year 
in the sales department of the Western 
Electric Co., New York, has been trans- 
ferred to the motor sales department 
of the company in Syracuse, N. Y. 


B. H. Forsyth, formerly salesman 
for the Grip Nut Co., Chicago, now 
is manager of the Pittsburgh office of 
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= 
the Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co. cinnati, effective June 1, to become 
Cleveland. metallurgical engineer in the iron 
: x foundry which the Lunkenheimer C 
Ross C. Purdy, who for several =a y — : — ae \e.. 
Soave ' . Cincinnati, is erecting at Carthage, O 
years was ceramic engineer for the 


Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., 
is vice president and assistant general 


now 


manager of the Dover Mfg. Co, 
Dover, O. 
A: F. Orcutt who has been vice 


president and general manager of the 


ROY 8. MAC ELWEE 


Rivett Lathe & Grinder Co., Brighton 


district, Boston, was elected president 


and general manager at a_ recent 


meeting of the board of directors 


Guy E. Tripp, chairman of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, has been elected a director 
of the American Water Works & Elec- 
tric Co., and W. S. Finlay Jr. has been 
elected a vice president. 

Fred E. 
president of the Arnold Electric Tool 
Co., West Haven, Conn., and }. N. 
Lapointe, president of the J. N. La- 
pointe Co. of New London, Conn., 
has been elected president, to succeed 
him. 


Levere has resigned as 


S. J. Felton has resigned as assistant 
professor of metallurgical engineering 
at the University of Cincinnati, Cin- 
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George R. Brandon has become dis- 
trict representative afid sales engineer 
for the General Combustion Co., 
Monadnock building, Chicago, manu- 
facturer of oil and gas furnaces suit- 
able for all industrial purposes. His 
office is No. 342 Monadnock building. 

L.. M. 


visor of the 


Baker, formerly sales super- 
motor equipment divi- 
sion of the Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
has been appointed Michigan manager 
for the Dittmer Gear & Mfg. Co., 
Lockport, N. Y., with headquarters in 
Detroit. 

J. L. Ray, who has been Pittsburgh 
manager of the Western Electric Co., 
has been made power apparatus sales 
manager in the general sales depart- 
ment of the company at New York. 
W. H. MacCrellish has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Ray at Pittsburgh 


George A. Baker has resigned as 

and superintendent for 
B. Foster & Co., 
Mass., developers of motor trucks, and 


left for Los 


manager 
Charles Worcester, 
Angeles, Cal., where he is 


to take a position with the Smith 


Machine & Tool Co. 

Clyde A. Phillips, who until his re- 
cent resignation was connected with 
the machinery department of the W. 
M. Pattison Supply Co., Cleveland, has 
joined the sales force of Cyril J 
Bath & Co., 721 St. Clair avenue, 
N. E., that city, dealers in new and 
used machine tools, equipment, etc. 

Dr. Ernest Fox Nichols, professor 
of physics at Yale university, New 
Haven, Conn., and formerly president 
of Dartmouth college, Hanover, N. H., 
has resigned to 
pure Nela 
Laboratories of the National Lamp 
works of the General Electric Co. in 
Cleveland. 


William V. 


become director of 


science in the Research 


Lowe who was affiliated 
with the Hess-Bright Mfg. Co., Phil- 
adelphia, for and who 
recently was connected with the Put- 
nam Machine Works of 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
Mass., has become identified with the 
Easton Machine Co., South Easton. 
Mass., as sales engineer 


several years 


Manning 
Fitchburg, 
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Councils 


Herbert Hoover Before Senate Hearing Advocates Open Shop and 
Opposes Compulsory Arbitration—Consider National Labor Code 


ASHINGTON, May kB— 
W Former President Taft, Wil- 

liam Jennings Bryan, Gov- 
ernor Allen of Kansas and Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, will follow Her- 
ber: C. Hoover on the witness stand 
before the senate committee on labor 
in its inquiry into methods of avoid- 
ing and ending industrial strife. Mr. 
Hoover, vice chairman of the Presi- 
dert’s second industrial conference, 
last Friday came out for the open 
shop, urged more widespread use of 
shop councils as a means of curbing 
unrest in its early stages, and op- 
posed the use of compulsory arbitra- 
tion and the injunction in labor mat- 
ters. Mr. Hoover will be followed 
hortly by Messrs. Taft, Allen Gom- 
pers and Bryan, it is believed, as they 
have been invited by Senator Kenyon, 
of Iowa, chairman of the senate com- 
mittee on labor, to express their views 
on the question of framing a national 
industrial code. 

“The injunction, compulsory arbi- 
tration and other forms of legal re- 
pression in industrial disputes only 
lead to jail,” said Mr. Hoover. “They 
do not provide a solution of the in- 
dustrial problem. Not by revolution- 
ary methods, by the more moderate 
employers and employes meeting on 
a common ground can industrial dis- 
putes be solved. 

“The principle of individual free- 
dom requires the open shop. Ad- 
vancement along normal lines, on the 
basis of past experiences, seems to be 
the best procedure. It would be 
better to advance one step only before 
attempting to proceed any further in 
our efforts to prevent industrial dis- 
pute and striking, and that step is 
cullective bargaining. Closer assso- 
ciation between the employer and the 
employe would be an inspiration to 
better production, and this shop coun- 


cils would bring about. In the inti- 
mate relationship between the em- 
ployer and the employe is to be 


found a stimulation of mutual under- 
standing and responsibility.” 
Governor Allen’s court of industrial 
relations in Kansas suffered a_ con- 
siderable loss of prestige at the hands 
of Mr. Hoover. Twenty-five years 
ago Mr. Hoover pointed out, Aus- 
tralia proceeded with a plan almost 
identical with the so-called Allen idea, 
and failure was the result. No court 
can proceed without a code, he pointed 
veut, and this he said Kansas lacks. 
Mr. Hoover agreed with Senator 
Kenyon that the real need at present 
is for an industrial code as the basis 
tor ameliorating industrial unrest and 
that industrial conferences, of which 


the President already has had two, 
can accomplish little real work toward 
this end. To legislate concerning hours 
of labor and wages, Mr. Hoover de 
clared is next to impossible because 
of the vafying standard and condi- 
tion in industry. Excess profits taxes 
in some instances have been a stimu- 
lus rather than deterrent to increase 
profits, Mr. Hoover testified. Labor, 
he said, has not used the strike as a 


tolitical weapon. 


Government Yard Workers 


Ask 40 Per Cent More 


Washington, May 18—At a con 
ference last week between Secretary 
of the Navy Daniels, Chairman Ben- 


son of the shipping board, and rep- 
resentatives of various trades engaged 
in shipbuilding and ship repair work, 
various questions in connection with 
the existing wage scale as determined 
by the so called Macey board in the 
<utumn of 1918 were discussed. 

In view of the fact that no review 
of the Macey board decision has been 
made since that time it was decided 
that the navy department, the ship- 
ping board and the various trades in- 


terested would each appoint a _ rep- 
resentative, the men named to meet 
in the immediate future. This con- 


ference will be called for the purpose 
of “making a study of the general 
question of readjustment of pay under 
cognizance of the navy department 
and the shipping board.” No action 
will be taken by the navy department 
or the shipping board until after the 
conferees have made their report. 

The workmen, among them many 
meta! workers, have demanded a wage 
increase of approximately 40 per cent 
Metal workers now receive 80 cents 
an hour. The proposed adjustment 
would affect about 70,000 men in the 
ravy yards and shipyards. 

It has been pointed out that, witb 
xed appropriations for ship construc- 
tion and repair, any increase in wages 
would necessitate a proportionate re- 
duction in work at the yards. It 
wovld mean fewer ships in commis- 
sion, it is declared, unless the appro- 
priations were increased. 


Amalgamated Asks Raise 


The scale committee of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers in annual convention at 
Scranton, Pa., last week, presented a 
report calling for an advance of 15 
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per cent in wages for every iron, steel 
and tin workman affiliated with the 
association. This demand will be pre- 
sented at the annual conference be- 
tween representatives of the Amalga- 


mated association, the Western Bar 
Iron association and the independent 
sheet and tin plate manufacturers 


which will be held next month. 


Employes Offered Stock in 
Hydraulic Steel Co. 


The Hydraulic Steel Co., Cleveland, 
has announced to its employes a plan 
for their the profits 
of the company through the purchase 


participation in 


of stock certificates on easy terms. 
The first effering consists of 75,000 
shares of common stock at the par 


value of $40, and following are some 
of the conditions governing the sale: 
Every eligible to parti- 
cipate except the employe who is not 
who is not taking steps 
and the em- 
ploye who the employ 
of the company than _ three 
months, Each employe may subscribe 


employe is 


a citizen or 
citizen, 
been in 


to become a 
has 


less 


to an amount of stock equal to the 
wages. Each 
pay to the company 
from his wages in June, 1920, not 
than 12 per cent of his wages 
for that month and each month there- 
after not less than 6 per cent of his 
monthly wages, and must pay to the 
company not than 50 per cent 
of any profit-sharing distribution. The 


amount of his annual 


subscriber must 


less 


less 


employe who wishes to participate 
must sign a form of assent to the 
plan immediately, although the down 


payment may be made subsequently. 
Six per cent interest is paid by the 
subscriber on the unpaid balance due 
on his contract. The present dividends 


are 7% per cent. 
In an announcement of the plan, 
James H. Foster, president of the 


company states: 


“The company proposes that when- 
ever jit cannot properly make an of- 
fering of stock from its treasury, it 
will use such resources as are then avail- 
able for this purpose, to provide an 
offering to the employes of stock pur- 
chased from the public. 

“That at the time of each offering 
no preference as to amount of stock 
shall be given to the employe who 
has money as against the employe who 
has no money. 

“That it shall be the company’s pur- 
pose to give every employe the op- 
portunity to become eventually the 
owner of stock equal in amount to 
four times the amount of his highest 
annual wages.” 


The Koppel Industrial Car & Equip- 
ment Co., Koppel, Pa., is constructing 
20 new houses and expects to build 
100 more for the use of its employes 
at its plant in Koppel. 
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Water Shipment 


Of Pig Iron From Buffalo to Newark 
District Considered 


In expectation of a 30 per cent in- 
crease in rates around June 1, con- 
sumers of the Newark, N. J., district 
are considering the movement by water 
of at least 40,000 tons of pig iron an- 
nually from the. Buffalo furnaces to 
Port Newark. An investigation of the 
practicability of this plan has brought 
out, first, the fact that all of the Buf- 
falo furnaces can ship by water, and, 
second, that a saving would be effected 
in the freight rate of approximately $3 
a ton, the cost by water being $2.10, 
as against $5.10 by rail after the ex- 
pected 30 per cent increase had been 
put into effect. Moreover, the adoption 
of this plan would release 1000 cars for 
other service. Were the total annual 
requirements of the Newark district, 
something like 65,000 tons, used as the 
basis for calculation, the saving would 
be 1600 cars. 

These facts were presented recently 
at a joint meeting in Newark of the 
Newark Foundrymen’s association and 
the Gray Iron club of New York City 
by C. J. Fagg, traffic commissioner of 
the Newark board of trade, who has 
been in charge of the investigation. 
He asserted that the price of $2.10 a 
ton would not include the cost of 
haulage from the docks to the plants, 
and that for this final span of the 
journey, consumers would have to re- 
sort’ to motor trucks. Should con- 
sumers be willing to meet such re- 
quirements, the New York barge canal 
commission, Mr. Fagg stated, would 
establish docks at a point along New- 
ark Bay and possibly build warehouses 
for the storing of pig iron for the 
winter season, when transportation by 
water would be out of the question. 
The adoption of this method was 
turned over to the executive committee 
of the Newark Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion for further consideration. 


Considerable attention was devoted 
at this meeting to the subject of 
foundry costs, and with the aim to 
bring out a full discussion, the execu- 
tive committee of the Newark asso- 
ciation had previously mailed to every 
member a blue print of a gray iron 
casting with a request for quotations, 
based on the weight and quantity speci- 
fied. This request resulted in the 
presentation of quotations by a number 
of the foundries, the bids being read 
at the meeting along with the names 
of the bidders. 


Andrew N. Petersen, president of the 
Brooklyn Foundry Co., Astoria, L. L., 
and head of the Gray Iron club of 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


New York City, presented data which 
he said he thought might serve as a 
basis for ascertaining as nearly as pos- 
sible a uniform cost system. This data, 
he asserted, formed the text of a cost 
card which he had compiled and which 
now was in general use by members of 
the Gray Iron club. 

All officers of the Newark associa- 
tion were re-elected for the ensuing 
year as follows: President, A. E. Bar- 
low, of the Barlow Foundry, Inc., 


May 20, 1920 


Newark, N. J.; vice president, George 
Krouse, Jersey City, N. J.; treasurer, 
John Campbell, of the Flockhart 
Foundry Co., Newark, N. J.; and sec- 
retary, P. A. Smith, of the A. P. Smith 
Mfg. Co., East Orange, N. J. C. O. 
Klockars, of the Essex Foundry Co., 
Newark, was elected to succeed Paul 
Debevoise on the executive committee. 
No further meetings of the Newark 
Foundrymen’s association likely will 
be held until fall. 


Obituaries 





REDERICK D. LARABEE, 
president of the Mid-Continent 


Iron Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
with a charcoal blast furnace plant 
in Carter county, Missouri, built 
in 1917, recently died at his home 
in Kansas City, following a slight 
operation, aged 52. Mr. Larabee 


had extensive flour mill interests and 
was a member of a number of bank- 
ing institutions. Shortly after the out- 
break of the war he was one of the 
organizers of the Mid-Continent lron 
Co. 


Daniel Stern, publisher of the Amer- 
ican Artisan and Hardware Record, 
died recently at Alton, Ill. He found- 
ed the publication 41 years ago. 


Charles Kling, president of Kling 
Bros. Engineering Works, Chicago, 
died recently after a residence of 40 
years in Chicago. 


Walter Higbee Caskey, aged 42, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Federal 
Steel Sales Co., Cleveland, died May 12. 
He at one time was manager of the 
Cleveland Car Co., Cleveland. 


John Wesley Hyatt, aged 83, inven- 
tor of the Hyatt roller bearing and 
numerous other devices, died May 
10, from heart disease at Short Hills, 
N. J. 


H. E. Kunzman, aged 45, president 
of the Columbus Structural Steel Co., 
Columbus, O., died as the result of an 
automobile accident, May 8, at Strat- 
ford, O., near Delaware, when an in- 
terurban car struck his machine. 

Graham C. Perry, for 26 years an 
expert toolmaker for the American 
Screw Co., Providence, R. I, died at 
his home in that city May 8, aged 87 
years. He was at one time an in- 
spector of firearms made in American 
plants for the Russian government. 

Jay S. Young, production manager 
of the Detroit Foundry Co., Detroit, 
died in Harper hospital that city, 


May 4, following an operation. Mr. 
Young had been ill all winter. He 
was a member of the Detroit Found- 
rymen’s association. 


Christian Mattison, founder of the 
C. Mattison Machine Works, Rockford, 
Ill., originally located at Beloit, Wis., 
died at Presybterian hospital in Chicago 
after a long illness. He was 63 years 
old and maintained a continuous resi- 
dence in Beloit for 26 years, even after 
the removal of the Mattison shops to 
Illinois. 


Charles D. Woodman, an official of 


the R. B. McKim Co., Inc., Boston, 
agent for Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
and other manufacturers, died at his 
home in Westboro, Mass., May 11, 
aged 59 years. He was for many 
years a traveling salesman for the 
company and eight years ago was 
admitted to the corporation. 

John E. Williams, secretary and 


treasurer of the Pennsylvania Smelt- 
mg Co., died at his home in Car- 
negie, Pa., May 13, after an illness 
of several months. He was born in 
Concordville, Pa. near Philadelphia, 
in 1869 and attended the University 
of Pennsylvania, leaving before the 
completion of his course to become 
assistant in the chemical department 
of the Rola, Mo., school of mines. 
He was later connected with the 
chemical laboratory of the Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Mfg. Co., at Latrona, Pa., 
and in 1890 entered the laboratories 
of the Pennsylvania Lead Co., Pitts- 
burgh. In 1898 he left that concern 
and went west doing mine testing 
in Idaho and later serving as chemist 
for the Iola Zinc Co., Iola, Kans. At 
the organization of the Pennsylvania 
Smelting Co. in 1900 he returned to 
Pittsburgh and served as chemist, 
later acquired an interest in the com- 
rany and became its secretary and 
treasurer. 
















Stanley 
Conn., of 
which E. A. Moore is president, 


URCHASED by the 
Works, New Britain, 


the Stanley Rule & Level Co. will 
be operated under its own name, as 
a separate institution. The Stanley 
Works now owns something like 12 
different plants and properties in con- 
nection with which are operated open- 
hearth steel works, hot and cold- 
rolling mills, foundries, timber lands, 
saw mills, engineering and machine 
shops for the design and construction 
of its own special machinery, as well 
as hydraulic plants for furnishing elec- 
tric power. The principal factories for 
the production of its finished product, 
as well as its main offices are located 
in New Britain, while other factories 
are located at Niles, O.; Newark, N. 
J.; Bridgewater, Mass.; South Shaftes- 
bury, Vt.; Bridgeport, Conn.; Plants- 
ville Conn., Hamilton, Ont.; Roxton 
Pond, Que.; and Kobe, Japan. 

The Stanley Works was founded in 
1843 by F. T. Stanley and incorporated 
as a joint stock company in 1852. 
The Stanley Rule & Level Co. was 
incorporated under that name in 1858, 
combining the firms of Hall & Knapp 
and A, Stanley & Co., which had been 
organized some years previously. The 
present merger consolidates the manu- 
facturing interests of the two Stanley 
companies which have grown side by 
side for almost 70 years. 


7 * * 


FFICIALS of the Airway Engi- 

neering Co., New York City, in- 
cluding President Huff, Treasurer C. 
Brown and Production Manager Ran- 
dall, recently held conferences with 
the officials of the Leyare Boat 
Works, Ogdensburg, N. Y., regarding 
the purchase of the latter's plant. 
R. J. Donahue, president of the Na- 
tional bank, Ogdensburg and Presi- 
dent Williams of the chamber of 
commerce are interested and it is re- 
ported that the boat plant will be 
sold at $100,000. The Airway Engi- 
neering Co., contemplates a reorgan- 
ization and pfobably will incorporate 
with $200,000 capital. New and spe- 
cial machinery will be installed for 
the extensive production of air and 
water craft. Joseph Leyare, present 
owner of the plant will be general 
manager. He has been building boats 





and hydroplanes for the past 20 years, 
and designed and constructed several 
gold cup defenders for the late J. 
Wainwright, During the war, he was 
engaged in aircraft production at the 
Curtiss plant in Buffalo. 


*» * * 


ORK in connection with the new 

foundry of the Automotive 
Foundry Co., La Crosse, Wis., is pro- 
gressing. It will be 130 x 260 feet, 
of brick and steel construction and 
will be equipped with an electric trav- 
eling crane, which will operate the 
full length of the main floor. Indi- 
vidual cranes equipped with air hoists 
will serve each section. Two No. 7 
cupolas will be installed as well as 
a full complement of molding ma- 
chines of various types, makes and 
sizes. The foundry will have a daily 
capacity of 100 tons and will special- 
ize in gray iron. Officers follow: 
O. B. Dibble, president; A. A. Ras- 
mussen, vice president; J. N. Hurt, 
secretary and treasurer. 


* > * 


RGANIZED for the manufacture 
of touring cars and automobiles 
and to specialize on a light 4-wheel 
vehicle designed to take the place of 
motorcycles, the Globe Automotive 
Syndicate, has established temporary 
quarters in the Berger building, Phil- 
adelphia. It intends to build a plant 
as soon as funds are available. Offi- 
cers follow: President, Henry J. 
Ryan, Collingswood, N. J.; vice presi- 
dent, Charles H. Chase, Oaklyn, 
N. J.; treasurer, A. M. Cummings, 
West Collingswood, N. J.; secretary, 
Lewis B. Griffith, Collingswood. 
The other directors, in addition to 
the above, are: Ralph D. Childrey, 
Camden, N. J.; John C. Miller, Phila- 
delphia, and H. H. Picking, East 
Orange, N. J. Mr. Cummins also is 
general manager. 


* * * 


S PARTNERS, Edward B. Rich- 

ardson anid Harry Gay, have es- 
tablished offices as consulting engi- 
neers at 220 Devonshire street, Boston. 
Mr. Richardson, formerly was affiliated 
with Richardson & Hale, consulting 
engineers. He went overseas with the 
26th division and was discharged from 
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the United States army as lieutenant- 


colonel of field artillery. For the past 
nine years, Mr, Gay has been in the 
Boston office of Stone & Webster. He 
is a member of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. The new 
company will design and supervise in- 
stallations of steam, hydraulic, me- 
chanical and _ electrical equipment, 
power plants, industrial plants, light- 
ing, heating, ventilating, drying, air- 
conditioning, etc., conduct purchases 
and appraisals and make reports. 


> . . 


S SOON as new buildings are 

completed and equipped the 
works of the Menominee Motor Truck 
Co. will be transferred from Menomi- 
nee, Mich., to Clintonville, Wis. As 
reported some time ago, stockholders 
in the Four Wheel Drive Auto Co. of 
Clintonville have acquired the entire 
interests and reincorporated the con- 
cern without change of name under 
the laws of Wisconsin, with an au- 
thorized capitalization of $500,000. 
With the assistance of the common 
council, a large tract has been secured 
as a factory site. The new plant will 
be separate from the present Four 
Wheel Drive works. The present plant 
at Menominee has been sold to 
Charles Janson, automobile dealer, 
who will engage in the manufacture 
of automobile bodies in part of it. 


> * > 


PECIAL exercises marked the 

breaking of ground for the new 
hot-rolled strip steel mill of the Wor- 
cester Pressed Steel Co., Worcester, 
Mass., May 1, which were attended 
by officials and employes of the com- 
pany and representatives of various 
other steel concerns. John W. Hig- 
gins, president and treasurer of the 
company, briefly related the history of 
the business from its inception in 1904 
to the present, and was followed by 
D. S. Michelsen, general manager, 
who outlined plans for the future. The 
first shovel of earth was turned by 
Mr. Higgins. The mill will be of steel 
construction, 150 x 300, and will be 
equipped with a traveling electrical 
crane, rolling mills, heating furnaces, 
pickling tanks, etc. It will have a 
capacity of 200 tons daily. The mill 
will be in operation before Jan. 1. 




















Ltd., Montreal, Que. recently 

was formed with a capital of 
$10,000,000, to take over the going 
concern, the Dominien Engineering & 
Machinery Co.,-Ltd. The latter com- 
pany was organized some months ago 
to take over the paper machinery de- 
partment of the Dominion Bridge Co., 
Ltd. The new company is operating 
a shop built some years ago by the 
St. Lawrence Bridge Co. Ltd, at 
Lachine, Que., to fabricate the Quebec 
bridge. The shop now is _ being 
equipped as a heavy machine shop 
and a foundry has been added. The 
Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd., 
is interested in the manufacture of 
papermaking machinery, hydraulic tur- 
bines and other hydraulic machinery. 
It has made arrangements with the 
William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine 
Building Co., to manufacture its hy- 
draulic machinery in Canada, G. H. 
Duggan is president and R. Montague 
Davy is secretary.The shop and office 
are located at Lachine. 

* + * 


ONTRACTS: have been placed for 
the building of a new body plant 
for the Haynes Automobile Co., Ko- 
komo, Ind. It will have a capacity 
of 50 bodies daily and within the next 


’ ‘HE Dominion Engineering Works, 


60 days, the Haynes company will 
issue a list of woodworking equip- 
ment, etc. 


> * * 


OLELY for the purpose of gain- 

ing more room for the efficient 
operation of existing departments, the 
Bryant Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
is erecting an addition. No extensive 
purchases of equipment or machinery 
are contemplated. FE. G. Thrall is 
purchasing agent. 

Sak re 


ROUND at Melrose park, Provi- 

dence, R. I., has been purchased 
for the Whitins Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass., Plans now are be- 
ing considered for the erection of a 
series of buildings and the establish- 
ment of a large modern foundry 
plant. 


* * * 


NLY a small part of the recent 
increase in capital stock, or 40 
per cent is to be sold outside of the 
present owners, A. E. Rose and H. 
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W. Sigrist, of the Modern Way Fur- 


nace Co., Fort Wayne, Ind, Here- 
tofore, it has been operated as a close 


corporation, Capital stock now is 
$60,000. 
ao =e 
HE Warren Iron & Steel Co, 


Youngstown, O., has increased its 
capital stock from $200,000 to $2,250,- 
000 to take care of an additional plant, 
now under construction and to finance 
its operation. Approximately $1,000,- 
000, it is announced by the company, 


will be expended in buildings and 

equipment. The product largely is 
agricultural implements. 
* * « 

PERATING under the name of 

the Benton Harbor Malleable 

Foundry Co., Benton Harbor, Mich., 

for four years, the Benton Harbor 


Forging Co., now has been capitalized 
at $200,000 and becomes a _ separate 
entity, although the officials are the 
same as for the malleable iron com- 
pany. It will manufacture drop forg- 
ings exclusively. 

. * “ 


RDERS already have been placed 

for core room, molding machine 
and sandblast equipment to triple its 
output by the Monroe Steel Castings 
Co., Monroe, Mich, It will utilize 
present plant capacity and does not 
contemplate the erection of additions 
at present. It recently imcreased its 
capital from $100,000 to $300,000 and 
changed its practice from crucible to 
electric furnace. 

7 * + 


HE Ypsilanti Hay Press Co., 

Ypsilanti, Mich., has sold its plant 
to the Ypslaati Foundry Co., that city, 
an organization made up of the own- 
ers of the foundry operated by the 
Central Specialty Co., Detroit, Pis- 
ton rings will be the principal prod- 
uct in connection with light automo- 
bile castings. The present 30-molder 
shop will be enlarged. J. H. Lonskey 


is manager. 
a 


HE engineering business of the 
Rust Engineering Co., a co-part- 
nership which formerly did a general 
engineering and contracting business, 
has been transferred to a corporation 
of the same name _ with principal 
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offices in Pittsburgh and branches in 
Washington, D. C., and Birmingham, 
Ala. S. M. Rust, E. J. Lee Rust and 
E. M. Rust are directors and principal 
stockholders of the 
* * * 
SPECIALIZING in the manufacture 
of concrete roofing tiles and con- 
crete product machinery, the Wabash 
Valley Mfg. Co., Perryville, Ind., has 
a capital of $5000. It now is pro 
ducing roofing tiles for the Walter 
Concrete Machinery Co., Indianapolis, 
the machines of which find markets 
in this country and abroad. Emil R 
Jahna is manager of the Wabash Val- 
ley company, which operates § a 
foundry and a machine shop. 


new corporation 


* * * 
HE Traders Steel & Pipe Co., of 
which Don V. Sawhill, formerly 
connected with the Pittsburgh sales 
office of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., and latterly with McDowell 
& Co., Pittsburgh, is president and 
Fred CC. Wilkes -is_ secretary, has 


opened offices in the Conestoga build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. The company, which 
recently was incorporated under Penn- 
sylvania laws, will deal in pipe and 
other steel products. 
* * * 

SUCCEEDING the Phoenix Iron 

Works, Inc., the Phoenix Iron & 
Foundry Corp., Phoenix, N. Y., was 
incorporated recently at $25,000. <A 
building has been remodeled and 
equipped for a plant and operations 
are expected to commence the latter 
part of May. Daily capacity at first 
will be about five tons of gray iron 


castings. W. A, Markwick is presi- 
dent and treasurer; F. S. Drohan is 
vice president and E. C. Ryan is 


secretary. 
* . * 

URCHASE of one each 800-pound 

board drop hammer, l-inch upset- 
ting machine and No. 54 Toledo trim- 
ming press or its equivalent is to be 
made by the Capitol Drop Forge Co., 
953 Harrison street, Indianapolis. It 
recently was formed to manufacture 
all kinds of iron, steel, brass and 
other drop forgings into automobile 
parts. Capital stock is $35,000 and 
the officers are as follows: President, 
W. M. Fike; vice president, J. Swope; 
manager and secretary,*~W. E. Fike, 
and treasurer, F. A. Heuser. 

















NSTALLATION of metal work ng 
| machinery, such as drill presses, 

lathes, milling machines, screw ma- 
chines, shapers and arbor presses, is 
contemplated by the McLedhercamp 
Mfg. Co., Inc., New Albany, Ind. It 
recently was incorporated to manufac- 
ture floor lamps, tables lambs, candle 


sticks, etc. J. C. McCoy is treasurer. 
s+. @ 
ITH a floor space of approxi- 


mately 80,000 square feet, an old 
plow works at Gladstone, near St. 
Paul, has been sold to George Harri- 
son, who until recently was general 
manager of industrial plants at Medi- 
cine Hat and Moose Jaw, Alberta. He 
has severed active relations with the 
Canadian plants but retains his finan- 
cial interest in them. According to 
his announcement, Mr. Harrison will 
rehabilitate the plant, for the produc- 
tion of structural steel and other 


products. 
~ * . 


HE Ogren Motor Car Co., formerly 

of Chicago and for the last year 
and a half manufacturing passenger 
automobiles in its new factory at 
Eleventh and National avenues, Mil- 
waukee, now is a Wisconsin corpora- 
ton, with an authorized capitalization 
of $500,000. Milwaukee capital has 
taken a heavy financial interest. The 
new officers are: Hugo W. Ogren, 
president and chief engineer; Elmer 
Froelk, vice president; Fred G. Smith, 
secretary and treasurer. The direc- 
tors are Wallace M. Bell and P. C. 
Kolinski, who also is counsel. 


* * * 


LANS for a modern electric steel 

foundry are being worked out 
by the engineering department of 
the Southern Electro Steel Co., Inc., 
Lynchburg, Va., which recently took 
over the James River Foundry Co., 
and the C. W. Hicks Machine Works. 
William Farmer and Mr. Hicks, for- 
mer owners of those plants, are re- 
maining with the new company as 
superintendents. J. N. M. Keyzer is 
president, John W. Craddock Jr. is 
vice president, Henry E. McWane also 
is vice president and John L. Baber 
Jr. is secretary and treasurer of the 
the Southern Electro Steel Co., Inc., 
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which manufactures gray iron and steel 
castings and also operates a machine 
shop to do jobbing work. 


* * a 


O RGANIZED and incorporated under 

the laws of Pennsylvania, the 
United Valve & Supply Co., 225-227 
First avenue, Pittsburgh, with a capital 
of $35,000, will specialize in the job- 
bing of pipe, valves and fittings. 
Various reputable lines of these prod- 
ucts are carried in stock and advice 
is given as to their uses, care, etc. 
W. E. Gnann, who is president, has 
had 14 years’ experience in the jobbing 
business in the Pittsburgh territory 
and W. A. Gordon, secretary and 
treasurer, has been identified with the 
jobbing and manufacturing of valves 
for 20 years. 


* * » 


OR further expansion of its busi- 

ness, the Sterling Engineering Co., 
419 Third street, Milwaukee, recently 
increased its capital. Organized four 
years ago, the business was con- 
ducted along local lines for two years, 
but for the past two years, and now 
its manufactured line of heating spe- 
cialties is sold in all parts of the 
United States, the company having 
branch officers in the principal cities 
of the country. During the past 60 
days, the Sterling company has-+ pur- 
chased considerable new equipment 
comprising lathes, drill presses, grind- 
ers and special tools; hence it will 
not enter the market for such 
chinery for some time. 


ma- 


* * * 


| heeatacan the corporate title of the 

Tarpenning-LaFollette Co., 301-309 
Virginia avenue, Indianapolis, the 
sheet metalworking business conducted 
by Chas. T. Tarpenning for about 30 
years, has been reorganized. B. E. 
LaFollette, who has had nine years’ 
experience’ as sales engineer, sales 
manager and chief engineer with the 
American Blower Co., Detroit, and the 
Clarage Fan Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
has become interested. The company 
will specialize in the design and in- 
stallation of fan and blower systems 
for ventilating, heating, cooling or dry- 
ing; for the removal and collection of 
dust or shavings, etc. It.also will 
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build safety guards for machinery and 
other sheet metal products. 
. . . 


ACHINERY recently was pur- 

chased in Cleveland from the W. 
M. Pattison Supply Co., and the Co- 
Operative Machinery Co., by the Fed- 
eral Iron Works Co., Youngstown, O., 
and its installation now is practically 
complete. This company was organ- 
ized with a capital of $25,000 to fab- 
ricate ornamental and structural iron, 
steel and wire products. F, J. Me- 
Carthy, president; A. Schmidt, for- 
merly vice president and general man- 
ager Lau Iron Works, Youngstown, 
vice president and general manager; 
F. C. Dustman, secretary and J. M. 


Flood, treasurer, The officers with 
F. F. Boyle comprise the board of 
directors. 


® ¢@ 

HE office and plant of the Read- 
ing Scrap Iron & Steel Co., Inc., 
recently organized with $25,000 cap- 
ital, is located at West Reading, Pa. 
The yard is equipped with a large 
hoisting engine and derrick, taking 
pieces up to 25 tons in weight. Three 
shears now are being installed No. 
1%, No. 2 and No. 3 and a cutting 


apparatus as well. Approximately 
1000 tons of scrap iron is handled 
weekly, Samuel Rudolph, who also 


conducts S. Rudolph & Co., Reading, 
Pa., scrap iron dealers, is president; 
Harry Abees and Alex Rudolph, vice 
president and secretary-treasurer, re- 
spectively, operated the Reading Waste 
& Material Co., which recently was 
dissolved. 
eo Bae 

HE American Spring & Mfg. 

Corp., Holly, Mich., will not erect 
a new plant but has purchased a 
building and has made some altera- 


tions and additions. Since it is not 
sufficiently large for its needs, how- 
ever, additional floor space is con- 


templated but no details are available 
at present. Production is devoted 
principally to coiled wire and small 
flat springs for mechanical movements, 
such as for automobile motor valves 
and clutches; electrical machinery and 
apparatus; general machinery, etc 
Machinery, heat treating and testing 
equipment already installed will take 
care of springs from the smallest size 
wire up to 0.187-inch diameter wire. 














Government to Act in Car Crisis 


Intervention by Interstate Commerce Commission Looking to Relief of Freight Con- 
gestion Indicated—Takes Over Car Service Commission's Functions — No 
Immediate Prospect of More Financial Aid for Smaller Railroads 


ASHINGTON, May 18.—In- 
W dustrial commodities includ- 

ing iron and steel for the 
immediate future at least must give 
way to fuel and food shipments in 
the effort that is to be made by the 
interstate commerce commission to 
clear up the critical freight conges- 
tion in the country following the ad- 
mission of the railroad executives that 
they are unable to cope with the sit- 
uation. Under these conditions, it is 
likely that iron and steel and other 
commodities dammed up in yards, 
warehouses, and cars throughout the 
country will be delayed further in 
reaching their final destinations. In 
the end, however, it is believed ail 
industry will be benefited by the 
heroic efforts to be made under gov- 
ernment auspices to expedite essen- 
tial shipments in accordance with a 
system of priority depending upon 
their essential character to the general 
public. 

Facts which were laid before the 
interstate commerce commission by 
the members of the Association of 
Railway Executives on Saturday made 
it clear that the railroads, through 
their own efforts, could not clear up 
the traffic tangle and that emergency 
methods by the government acting 
through the interstate commerce com- 
mission would -have to be brought into 
play. Chairman Dewitt Cuyler, of 
the Association of Railway Executives, 
in his statement after the conference, 
plainly voiced the need of govern- 
mental intervention. “In the opin- 
ion of the railroad companies the sit- 
uation is such as to warrant and ac- 
quire emergency action similar to 
that taken when this country entered 
the war,” said Mr. Cuyler. Support- 
ing this striking declaration are the 
facts laid before the commission to 
the effect that the railroads believe 
they are not able to effect the neces- 
sary relief for reasons which are set 
forth at some length. 

The request made by the executives 
upon the commission accepted as 
meaning the country is fast approach- 
ing a resumption of federal control of 
the railroads through the agency of 
commission instead of by the regularly 
established wartime railroad adminis- 
tration, with prospects of this con- 
tinuing until financial and other aid 
by government is sufficient to entirely 
release the railroads safely under their 


private management and operation. 

The statement of the railroad execu- 
tives is most important in that part 
which says emergency powers of com- 
mission rest in the transportation act 
and that such powers must be exer- 
cised in order to establish necessary 
legal preference and priority in the 
movement of food, fuel and “other 
vital commodities essential under pres- 
ent conditions.” It is believed the 
commission, unless immediate relief 
appears in transportation situation and 
there is no such indication of this, 
will accept the suggestion of tHe rail- 
road executives and will establish pri- 
orities and preferences, rules of uni- 
fication, etc., equally as effective as 
were the rules and regulations of the 
railroad administration during the war. 
It is not expected, however, that rules 
and regulations that now may be 
established will be so far reaching as 
during the war. 

As marking the restoration of gov- 
ernmental control over railroad trans- 
portation, the service bureau car 
commission of the American Rail- 
road association was turned over last 
week to the interstate commerce com- 
mission. There is the prospect that 
the car commission will relinquish its 
entire functions to interstate commerce 
commission and thus be under govern- 
ment authority again. 


Investigated the Problem 


Earnest discussion as to the better 
way of handling the car service ques- 
tion was indulged in among members 
of the commission in the winter and 
early spring of 1917. Their study of 
the matter also related to the ques- 
tion as to how extensively the com- 
mission should participate in the work 
of the railroad war board. This 
board was created by a resolution of 
railroad executives intended to bring 
about more efficient use of equipment 
in transporting the great volume of 
traffic that developed as a result of 
the war. Up to that time Commis- 
sioner McChord had been in charge 
of car distribution and kept in touch 
with the situation by using a large 
force of inspectors appointed under 
the boiler inspection and other safety 
provisions of the act to regulate 
commerce. 

The discussions materialized in the 
selection of Commissioner: Clark to 
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be the commission’s representative on 
the railroad war board and the re- 
linquishment by Mr. McChord of the 
work connected with the car ques- 
tion. It now appears that the funda- 
mental issue then was as to whether 
the commission should depend on the 
railroads for the initiation of car 
service policies or consider the situa- 
tion at every point where there was 
difficulty, and orders which it 
considered would remedy or at least 
relieve the situation. 


issue 


The appeal of the commission last 


week for co-operation from mayors 
of 15 cities, such as Buffalo, Pitts- 
burgh, Youngstown, O., Cleveland, 


Toledo, Detroit, and Chicago, to re- 
lieve the freight congestion is taken 
to indicate that the commission had 


made some arrangement to investi- 
gate the situation, 

In view of the fact that the 1920 
crops will begin moving from the 
southwestern states in less than a 
month the situation has become al- 
most intolerable. Because of the in- 
ability of the railroads to get cars 


through the yards where strikes con- 
tinue, Texas and Florida already have 
lost much of their crops of early 
spring vegetables and in the mean- 
time northern markets dependent upon 
them reflect constantly increasing 
prices, and, incidentally, have proven 
an element in the condition of unrest 
prevailing throughout the country. 
Banks also have been protesting 
because the effect of the delay in ship- 
ments has been to force renewal of 
loans. The federal reserve board re- 
cently estimated that $1,000,000,000 of 
commercial paper held by banks had 
to be renewed on account of the in- 


ability of railroads to deliver food 
and fuel purchased with the money 
borrowed. This affects all industry 


and is causing some apprehension. 
Evidence of the car congestion is 
given by the fact that 235,000 freight 
cars the latter part of last week were 
held in yards or on sidetracks, 85,000 
being tied up in terminals and junc- 
tions because of the lack of labor. 
The commission of car service of the 
American Railroad association is au- 
thority for this statement. While the 
actual number of freight cars delayed 
was some 50,000 under that reported 
one month ago, the situation at gate- 
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ways showed increased acuteness. Mem- 
bers of the senate interstate com- 
merce committee have agreed to alter 
the provisions of the transportation 
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act so that weaker carriers may use 
the $300,000,000 revolving fund to buy 
rolling stock and repay loans in 15 
instead of five years. The latter ac- 
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tion may be delayed indefinitely, if it 
is affirmatively decided upon at all 
by congress, so that as an immediate 
aid it is not looked upon hopefully. 


Claim No Ferromanganese Is Dumped 


ASHINGTON, May 18.— 
W Denial that they are dump- 

ing ferromanganese imports 
into the United States markets is made 
by dealers in response to a com- 
plaint made by the federal trade com- 
mission, issued as the result of 
charges by domestic producers of 
ferromanganese under the antidumping 
act. The respondents include Crocker 
Bros., Rogers, Brown & Co., C. W. 
Leavitt & Co., and Frank Samuel. 

A feature of the answers filed with 
the commission is the statement of 
C. W. Leavitt & Co. that there is no 
such thing as a ferromanganese in- 
dustry in the United States. In this 
connection, this respondent points out: 


“That ferromanganese is a product 
which can be and is produced by any 
blast furnace, either here or in Europe, 
whenever it appears to pay such blast 
furnace to produce it; that it is im- 
ported from Europe and sold in this 
country whenever the ruling price in 
this country appears to offer a profit 
over cost of production, freight in- 
surance and charges; that no plants or 
special facilities are mecessary to pro- 
duce ferromanganese beyond what are 
necessary and indispensable in any 
ordinary blast furnace; and when not 
used for making ferromanganese these 
same blast furnaces have been and are 
being used for the manufacture of pig 
iron; this conversion being a simple 
and economical process; that these 
respondents have no knowledge of any 
plants within the United States of 


Deny Price Jurisdiction in 


ASHINGTON, May 15.—The 
W board of review of the 
federal trade commission is 


understood to have made a report to 
the commission that the latter body 
does not have power to interfere in 
the Pittsburgh basing point case so 
far as it relates to price quotations. 
By some this is interpreted as mean- 
ing that the commission may either 
modify any complaint issued or 
abandon it altogether. Should it ac- 
cept the recommendation of its board 
of review which acts only in an ad- 
visory capacity, it is believed that it 
will issue a complaint under some 
other authority such as that relating to 
the elimination of unfair competition. 


America being or having been spe- 
cially equipped for the manufacture of 
ferromanganese within the past six 
years, and do not believe that any such 
plants exist; that, upon information 
and belief, there is no distinct and 
specific industry for the production of 
ferromanganese within the United 
apart from the ordinary use of a pig 
iron type of blast furnace.” 


In their response Rogers, Brown & 
Co., deny that sales of ferromanganese 
made by them were at prices sub- 
stantially, or at all, less than the actual 
market value of wholesale price of 
ferromanganese at the time of ex- 
portation to the United States in the 
principal markets in England, “after 
adding to such value or wholesale 
prices the freight and other expenses 
necessarily incident to the importation 
and sale at all in the United States.” 

Crocker Bros., in their answer deny 
the allegation that they were unable 
to import to United States until about 
Jan. 24, 1919, when the British em- 
bargo was lifted, but sold from stock 
on hand until March, 1917, when they 
ceased to sell in the United States ex- 
cepting in a few instances from the re- 
maining stock on hand, but resumed 
importing and selling during the year 
1919. On the contrary, the respondent 
allege that between Feb. 5, 1915, and 
Jan. 24, 1919, large quantities of ferro- 
manganese were imported from Eng- 
land into the United States in every 


In the event it should hold that 
the board’s reported recommendation 
is well taken, the principal issue of the 
case would disappear. At the same 
time it might be continued in another 
form and made the subject of pro- 
longed hearings and arguments the 
outcome of which might have a far 
reaching effect on the iron and steel 
industry of the country. The case is 
more important and wider in scope 
than any that has come before the 
commission and it is believed in some 
quarters that because of its broad 
character and many ramifications the 
commission has been hesitant about 
proceeding with it. It has been under 
consideration by the board of review 


month of that period by Crocker 
Bros., and other importers except that 
the respondents did not import in 
February, 1915, October and Decem- 
ber, 1918, and January, 1919. The 
total quantities of ferromanganese im- 
ported during the period mentioned, 
it is declared, was sufficient to enable 
the steel manufacturers of the United 
States to produce over 28,500,000 tons 
of open-hearth steel more than could 
have been produced without it. 

The answer of Frank Samuel points 
out that this firm at the outbreak of 
war was under contract to deliver ap- 
proximately 20,000 tons of ferro- 
manganese, and in the face of the 
greatly advancing prices actually de- 
livered all that had been sold at a price 
less than $100 a ton. 

“Furthermore,” the answer says, 
“they refused to capitalize the neces- 
sity of American manufacturers by 
charging the exorbitant prices that 
could have been obtained, and during 
the period between Feb. 3, 1915, and 
March, 1917, never sold ferroman- 
omg for more than $200 per ton. 

his liberal policy is in sharp con- 
trast with that of American manufac- 
turers, who at times, charged domestic 
consumers $500 per ton for ferro- 
manganese. When prices dropped 
sharply at the end of hostilities re- 
spondents met the necessities of their 
customers by canceling contracts for 
over 10,000 tons of terromanganese, 
which had been sold at the higher 
prices previously prevailing. 


Basing Case 


for several months and was the sub- 
ject of a hearing lasting 11 days at 
which some of the ablest lawyers of 
the country presented arguments in 
behalf of the steel manufacturers and 
consumers, the opposing sides. 

It is apparent that the commission 
itself has been unable to form a com- 
prehensive view of the case. This was 
denoted by Chairman Victor Murdock 
in the course of testimony he pre- 
sented before the house appropriation 
committee in connection with the 
Sundry civil bill. He adverted to the 
basing point case and said that he had 
not reached a judgment as to whether 
the Pittsburgh basing system is wrong 
or not. 
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Credit Contraction Need Grows 


Last Week Saw Federal Reserve Ratio Fall to 42.2 Per Cent, the Lowest Point 
on Record—Federal Reserve System Officials Meet in Washington 
to Survey Situation—General Financial News 


~ oe decline last week of the 
reserve ratio of the federal 
reserve system to 42.2 per cent, 
the lowest point yet reached lends 
exceptional interest to the conference 
which began in Washington on Mon- 
day with the members of the federal 
reserve board, the members of the 
advisory council of the federal reserve 
system and the class A directors of 
the 12 federal reserve banks, in at- 
tendance. Out of the meeting is ex- 
pected to come a warning to the 
people against continued extravagance 
and more or less rigid instructions to 
the federal reserve banks to place 
greater emphasis upon restricting 
credit for nonessential purposes than 
has yet been done. 

The calling of the conference at 
this time was in recognition of the 
fact that all efforts of the federal 
reserve board to contract the over- 
extended credit structure and improve 
the reserve position of the system thus 
far have been unavailing. This is 
clearly shown by the fact that when 
the policy was inaugurated by the 
beard the reserve ratio stood at 48.3 
per cent. Since then even with higher 
rediscount rates afd a repressive loan 
policy in effect, the ratio has fallen 
6.1 per cent. It is estimated that at 
present the federal reserve banks have 
a loaning power of no more than $500,- 
000,000 before the legal reserve mini- 
mum would be reached. Faced by 
this condition the banking authorities 
have come to the conclusion that 
some firm and positive measures are 
necessary in order to improve the 
system’s position before the immense 
demands of the crop movements are 
felt a few months hence. 

Should the reserve banks go into 
the crop period with their present 
uncomfortably narrow margin of re- 
serves it is possible that the reserve 
ratio might drop below the minimum 
requirement. This would not mean 
a financial panic, because the federal 
reserve board is empowered to set 
aside these minimum requirements in 
event of an emergency and stubstitute 
a graduated tax upon the deficiency; 
but the psychological effect on busi- 
ness of such a development might be 
adverse. The fact of the matter is 
that while the federal reserve sys- 
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tem is a bulwark against acute finan- 
cial stress there is a limit beyond 
which expansion of its loaning power 
cannot go with safety and that limit 
is almost reached. 


Strike Is Immediate Factor 


The recent downward movement of 
the reserve ratio is attributed to the 
railroad strike, through the tying up 
of large amounts of commercial 
credit. Yet before the railroad labor 
troubles became acute, banking re- 
serves were falling and inflation was 
increasing. This shows that far from 
bringing on the present situation the 
strike influence has been merely to 
protract the period of expansion and 
delay the effect of measures looking 
to liquidation. On March 12 the re- 
serve ratio was as low as 42.5 and 
at that time the New York reserve 
bank was borrowing heavily from the 
interior districts. The tables now are 
turned, and with liquidation in the 
stock market fairly complete, the New 
York bank is extending aid to the 
banks in the interior where the cred- 
its are frozen most seriously. 

Owing to the fact that the federal 
reserve board has no specific authority 
to define what are essential industries 
and what are nonessential, curiosity 
exists regarding just what additional 
steps will be taken by the banking 
authorities to conserve credits for the 


generally recognized essential indus- 
tries. A certain amount of pressure 
has been applicd by most _ reserve 


banks for some months. 

It is definitely known, however, that 
the authorities regard the growing 
absorption of capital, labor and mate- 
rials by the automobile industry with 
some disfavor. Too many strictly 
pleasure cars are being sold on the 
partial payment plan to people who 
have no actual need of them and who 
cannot afford them, it is held. As a 
result it is almost certain that the 
automotive industry in 1921 will have 
its supply of credit cut below that of 
the present year. Pressure 1s being 
brought to bear upon the automobile 
companies to pay up their oblgations 
during the liquidation period for the 
industry which comes around June. 
Conditions with respect to the auto- 
mobile industry and elsewhere have led 
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many people to believe that a period 
of liquidation actually has begun. 
With relief in the railroad situation, 
any such movement doubtless would 
progress more rapidly but more 
orderly than if the traffic blockade 
continues to the point of industrial 
strangulation. The slow collections 
being experienced by most firms 
merely reflect the general tightness 
of money. 

Such industries as iron and 
have little cause to view any period 
of liquidation or deflation with appre- 
hension, as its effect should be to 
turn more labor at reasonable wages 
enterprises, and _ the 
automatically should 

doubtless a lower 
level of prices for most commodities 
may be seen, conservative’ well- 
grounded husiness should have nothing 
to fear, as its cash position is such 
as to absorb the effects of any tempo- 
rary slackening in activity or writing 


steel 


essential 
credit situation 
improve. While 


ir.to 


down of inventory as may be in store. 
Lower prices, adjustment of the un- 
balanced incomes, the 
elimination of the present obvious in- 
flation of many prices, should stimu- 


wages and 


late buying which now is exceedingly 


hesitant and _ should business 
activity to pfoceed without the fever- 


feeling 


permit 
ishness, the rashness and the 
have 
One 
of the most hopeful signs about the 
fact that 
business houses have caught the ‘spirit 
of the time and are 
check further price flights, and to 
keep their credit needs at the banks 
at a minimum. 


British Steel Corp. Has 


Large Resources 


of continual unsettlement which 


colored all industry for months. 


situation is the conservative 


endeavoring te 


Toronto, Can., May 17.—Directors 
of the recently organized British Em- 
pire Steel Corp., announce that they 
expect they will be justified in placing 
the common stock of the corporation 
on a 5 per cent dividend basis before 
the end of the present year, in view 
of the present earnings of the con- 
stituent’ companies. The corporation 
is to issue the $25,000,000 of 8 per 
cent cumulative and preferred securi- 
ties authorized in order to provide 
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funds to carry out a program of ex- 
pansion. 

Col. W. Grant Morden, who is pro- 
moting the merger, has issued a state- 
ment in which he denies charges that 
the big deal contains a large element 
substantiation of his 
claim that actual assets are behind 
the capitalization Col. Morden pre- 
sented the followéiiig facts: 


of “water.” In 


“The basis of the valuation of the 
coal resources is™#aken at 40 cents 
per ton at the beginning, and is 
graded down to 3 cents a ton at the 
end of 50 years, to meet the increasing 
charges, and no allowance is made for 
what coal then remains in the reserve, 
although the program as mapped out 
for mining coal would leave five-sixths 
of the deposits still untouched at the 
end of 50 years. 

“We have valued iron ore at $1 per 
ton at the start, this to be scaled down 
to 7 cents per ton at the end of 50 
years, and it is estimated that all the 
mining of iron ore in that time will 
have removed only 10 per cent of the 
total deposits. Our estimate of the de- 
posits of coal and ore runs to $203,- 
000,000 or one-half of the total assets 
of the new corporation. 

“The vessels which will form part 
of the assets of the corporation have 
been valued by the Salvage Associa- 
tion of London, who value for Lloyds, 
who have put an appraisal of $51,000,- 
000 on this part of our assets. The 
conservative nature of their valuation 
is shown by the fact that three vessels 
which we sold recently brought a price 
25 per cent higher than the valuation 
put on the same vessels by the Salvage 
Association of London. 

“The buildings and plants and ma- 
chinefry, etc., which will be taken over 
by the corporation, have been valued 
at $149,000,000, so that we have in 
boats and physical assets on top of 
the ground property equal to the total 
issued capital of the company, without 
counting the ore and coal in reserve.” 


Forms Engine Company 


Formation in Detroit of the Gray 
Motor Corp., with capital stock of 
$4,000,000, to manufacture automobiles 


has been announced. It has purchased 
the Gray Motor Co., manufacturers of 
gasoline engines. All! the stock in the 
new company has been underwritten by 
New York and Chicago bankers and 
in addition to existing manufacturing 
facilities the company starts with cash 
assets of $2,500,000. 

F. F. Beall, formerly vice president 
in charge of manufacture of the Pack- 
ard Motor Car Co., is president of the 
new corporation; William H. Black- 
burn, for many years superintendent of 
the Cadillac Motor Car Co., is factory 
manager, while the Benjamin Briscoe 
& Stahl Engineering Co., designing au- 
tomotive engineer, is its engineer. 

The Gray Motor Corp- has made con- 
tracts with various automobile parts 
concerns which will produce the major 
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units of its car. The corporation wili 
have 10 assembly and _ distributing 
branches in this country, some of which 
will be located abroad since large for- 
eign business is anticipated. 


Declares Big Dividend 


A stock dividend on common shares 
of 400 per cent has been declared by 
the Whitaker-Glessner Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va. The company was organized 
in 1903 and has an authorized common 
stock capitalization of $5,000,000 and 
8 per cent cumulative preferred of 
$2,000,000. It has steel works and 
rolling mill plants at Portsmouth, O., 
and two sheet mill plants at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., and Martins Ferry, O. 
The company’s products include slabs, 
billets, sheet bars, black and galvan- 
ized sheets formed roofings. 


Earnings Fall Off 


Net earnings of the Harbison- 
Walker Refractories Co., Pittsburgh, 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1919, de- 
clined sharply from those of the pre- 
vious year amounting to only $3,981,- 
122 as compared with $7,207,722, a 
decrease of $3,226,600. The earnings, 
however, were sufficient to pay the 
regular 6 per cent dividends on the 
preferred and common stock and also 
extra dividends on the junior stock 
of 6 per cent and permitted of the 
carrying to the surplus of $378,477. 
The earnings for 1919 compared with 
1918 are as follows: 


and 


those of 


1919 1918 


Earnings after deducting re- 
pairs, taxes, etc......... $ 3,981,122 $ 7,207,722 


Net profits after all charges.. 3,114,477 5,504,957 
Preferred dividends paid..... 576,000 720,000 
Common dividends paid...... 2,160,000 2,430,000 
Surplus for period.......... 378,477 2,354,957 
Total undivided surplus...... 12,750,509 12,373,032 


Commenting on the year’s business, 


President H. W. Croft says: 


“Profits of the company for the year 
were considerably lower, due largely 
to the close relation of the refractory 
brick industry to the steel industry. 
Following the reduction in the sell- 
ing price of steel, two reductions of 
10 per cent each were made in the 
selling price of our product, the first 
taking effect on Jan. 1 and the sec- 
ond on April 1. Against this, how- 
ever, there were no compensating re- 
ductions in operating expenses, as 
wages were maintained during the 
entire year at the highest level.” 


Sloss Outlook Bright 


Notwithstanding lower production 
during 1919 than in the previous year, 
the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 
was enabled to deliver all the pig 
iron under contract at the beginning 
of the year at good average prices, 
with the result that the surplus after 
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all charges and federal taxes was 
$2,094,826 as compared with $1,972,071 
in 1918. Total pig iron output dur- 
ing the year was 250,000 tons against 
387,000 tons during ‘the preceding 
year. 


The company’s total surplus of 
Dec. 31 was $7,088,268. The tax re- 
serve shown in the latest balance 
sheet was $927,453 as compared with 
$1,000,000 the preceding year. The 
property account now stands at 
$26,750,119 against $26,801,390 in 1918. 

In his statement to stockholders 
President W. J. McQueen reviews the 
operations for 1919 and says that 
during the greater part of the first 
half only two furnaces were in blast, 
while in the hast half four were pro- 
ducing. At the present time five 
furnaces are making iron. Mr. Mc- 
Queen says: 


“The demand for foundry iron is 
quite large and as we are not com- 
mitted for large tonnages at low 
prices we believe the results for the 
present year will be favorable. Con- 
struction of the new $6,000,000 by- 
product coke oven plant has been 
completed and its operation will re- 
duce the cost of producing iron. We 
are now engaged in electrifying im- 
portant coal and ore mines, for which 
an outlay of $1,500,000 is involved.” 





Financial Crop Ends 











HE Western Metal Specialty Co., 
Milwaukee, has increased its capital- 
ization from $50,000 to $100,000 and 
plans to enlarge its factory at 1919-1925 
St. Paul avenue. The offices are at 102 
Wisconsin street. Julius J. Goetz is 


president. 
* * * 


The Rundle Mfg. Co. of Milwaukee 


has increased its authorized capitaliza- 
tion from $500,000 to $700,000. It 
manufactures sanitary ware, bathtubs, 


etc., and has been making gradual ex- 
tensions to its plant, located at Twenty- 
seventh and Janesville avenues. Henry 
Held is secretary and treasu-er. 

> o > 


The merger of the General Machine 
& Supply Co. and the Abradant Prod- 
ucts Co., Philadelphia, with a capital 
of $65,000 has been approved by the 
state. Both companies have been op- 
erating under Pennsylvania charters 
and will take the name of the General 
Co. with D. Gherky, Philadel- 
phia, as president. 

* . > 


The Akron-Newton Furnace & Ma- 
chine Co. has purchased the plant of 
the Hall Mfg. Co. at Newton Falls, O., 
and will engage in the manufacture of the 
Garl automatic signal light. Machinery 
will be installed at once and operations 
are expected to begin within a few 
weeks. James W. Heller is president; 
E. D. Reed, vice president; R. W. Mc- 
Cullum, secretary. 

















Rail Tieup Affects Tool Market 


Transportation Situation Remains as Dominant Factor in Machine Tool 
~ Market—Inquiries Are Small but Business Continues at Fair Rate— 
Sale to New Spanish Steel Interest Reported 


RANSPORTATION, or rather the lack of it, 
remains the dominating factor in the machine 
tool and equipment markets of the country. 

Some sections report some improvement but this is so 
slight as to have little effect toward increasing the 
volume of business of dealers and manufacturers, 
which since the outbreak of the strike has been at an 
extremely low mark. Despite this condition a fair 
amount of inquiry is current and new requests are 
coming out, but as a rule they are small, running 
principally to single machines. Inquiries of this kind 
are coming from manufacturers who have been forced 
te purchase in order to keep business running even 
at a low gait of operations. As a rule this business 
is closed in the manufacturer’s home city, as it is 
almost an impossibility to ship any considerable dis- 
tance and these machines are needed immediately. 

To some extent automobile trucks are being util- 
ized to relieve the congestion, but this is only to a 
limited degree. In the Chicago district, sale of ma- 
chine tools at the government warehouse is now under 
way and it is expected the large accumulation of 
this equipment which has hung over the market for 
some time will be cleaned up. The equipment being 
offered for sale, generally is for single purpose duty 


and therefore it is being sold by the ton rather than 
by the individual machine. ._New York dealers report 
a fair amount of business, principally in cranes. An 
outstanding feature of the past week’s business is 
the reported sale through a Philadelphia engineer of 
a large amount of equipment by an Alliance, O., 
manufacturer to a company in Spain. This equip- 
ment, according to the report, is for a large steel 
plant to be erected in that country. In the Cleveland 
district, although the market is still active, orders 
and inquiries run to single machines and dealers do 
not expect a recovery of the market until the railroad 
situation has cleared. In Pittsburgh, business re- 
mains about the same as it has been since the outbreak 
of the strike. Some sales are being made, but these 
mostly are on a small scale. Business in Canada con- 
tinues active, principally as to inquiries for municipal 
power and light plant equipment. Dealers there re- 
port a noticeable falling off in the number of inquiries 
for new tools, but state demand for used equipment 
continues strong. 

Inquiries of interest include that of the Faultless 
Caster Co., Evansville, Ind., for screw machines and 
a horning press, and the Ledhercamp Mfg. Co., New 
Albany, Ind., for drill presses, lathes, etc. 


Rail Inquiries Pile Up in East; Business Light 


road has added a substantial list to the railroad in- 

quiry now current in the eastern machine tool mar- 
ket. The list is miscellaneous and includes a number of 
fabricating machines. As little buying has been done by the 
railroads within the past two weeks the business pending in 
the transportation field now is quite sizable. Trading in other 
quarters of late has been light, a situation which reflects 
the continued difficulty in the matter of shipments. The 
position of the eastern machine tool manufacturers is 
now said to be the worst of any time, a marked curtail- 
ment being in more general evidence. 

Among companies likely to be in the market at an early 
date for equipment are the Vreeland Motor Co., contem- 
plating an addition at Irvington, N. J., the H. H. Franklin 
Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., which is building additions, and 
the Steinmetz Electric Motor Car Corp., which has plans 
for an assembly plant in Baltimore. 

Among current inquiries are two 10-ton electric cranes, 
with 46-foot span, for Armstrong & Dessaylt, 116 Broad, 
New York; one 18-ton electric crane, with 29-foot span, 
for the Harmon, N. Y., shops of the New York Central 
railroad; and one 10-ton handpower crane, with 20-foot 
span, for the Yukon Gold Co., 120 Broadway, New York. 
Another inquiry is that of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Co. calling for one 3-ton and one 15-ton electric crane, 


N= YORK, May 18—The Chesapeake & Ohio rail- 


‘five tons. 


with spans of about 50 feet, for the Thirty-ninth street 
station, Brooklyn. The company is now in the market for 
four cranes, no action having yet been taken on the two 
recently inquired for. The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Lester, Pa., is in the market for a 2-ton handpower 
crane. 

Outstanding among the awards of the past week is a 
list of five overhead electric cranes for the Tientsin- 
Pukow railroad, China, the business going to the Whiting 
Foundry & Equipment Co., Harvey, Ill Of these cranes, 
three are of 20 tons capacity, one of 10 tons and one of 
All are to have spans of 40 feet. In addition, 
the Whiting company has orders for one 10-ton handpower 
crane and one 5-ton electric crane, spans 30 feet, for 
Bagley & Sewall, Watertown, N. Y.; one 15-ton hand- 
power crane for shipment to South America by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co.; one 25-ton electric crane and one 10-ton 
electric crane, with spans approximating 35 feet, for the 
H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., and a 5-ton 


handpower crane, with 30-foot span, for the Berlin 
Foundry Co., Berlin, Vt. 
Sanderson .& Porter, 52 Williams street, New York, 


engineers, placed a 30-ton overhead crane, with 42-foot 
span, for export, with the Northern Engineering Co., De- 
troit. The M. W. Kellogg Co., 90 West street, New York, 
purchased a 5-ton crane from the Case Crane & Engineer- 
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ing Co., Columbus, O. The Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co., 
Worcester, Mass., purchased a 10-ton used crane 
Recent orders taken by the Shepard Electric Crane &' 
Hoist Co., Montour Falls, N. Y., follow: Ten 2-ton elec- 
tric hoists for the naval ordnance plant, Charlestown, W. 
Va.; one 2-ton crane, with 35-foot span, for the John C-. 
Vance Iron & Steel Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; one 5-ton 
electric crane, with 95-foot span, for the Haywood Tire 
& Equipment Co.; one 2-ton crane, with 13-foot span, for 
the plant of the General Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; 
l-ton crane, 29-foot span, for Walluha, Wash., four 1-ton 
cranes, 28-foot span, for North Platte, Neb., two 1-ton 
cranes, 30-foot span, Roseville, Cal, two 1-ton cranes, 
31-foot span, Colton, Cal.; two 1-ton cranes, 3l-foot span, 
Sparks, Nev., and one 2-ton crane, 42-foot span, Los 
Angeles, Cai., all for the Pacific Fruit Express Co., San 
Francisco; and one 2-ton single I-beam crane, with 25- 
foot span, and one 5-ton and eight 2-ton electric hoists for 
the M. L. Oberdorfer Brass Co., Syracuse, N. Y. The 
Shepard company has also taken an order for two 10-ton 
electric cranes for a company in Virginia. 
Inquiries Falling Off in Pittsburgh 
ITTSBURGH, May 18.—A fair amount of business still is 
being closed in cranes, machine tools and other equipment 
in this market, although inquiries in all directions are con- 
siderably fewer than they have been, due to the uncertainty 
which lately has crept into the general industrial situation. 
Machine tool dealers have been hampered lately in making 
deliveries against either new or old orders. The labor 
troubles in the Cincinnati district have affected most manu- 
facturers in that district and the railroads are not able to 
make shipments eastward. New England also is largely cut 
off by the railroad situation. Some talk is heard of an early 
advance by some of the Cincinnati lathe manufacturers, but 
no actual change yet has occurred in this or other classes 
of tools. The S. R. Smythe Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, has been 
awarded two welding furnaces, one socket furnace and the 
gas house for the plant of the International Steel Tube Co., 
Newburg, O., and the tube machinery for this plant has 
been placed with the Taylor-Wilson Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 
Notable among the recent crane awards was one of eight 
cranes placed through the Roberts Engineering Co., Phila- 
delphia for a steel plant in Spain. Name of the Spanish 
buyer is not made public, but it is learned that four of the 
cranes are ladle servers and two for charging. The order 
went to an Alliance, O., manufacturer. The Mark Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, recently placed three cranes, the Minnesota Steel 
Co., Duluth, one crane, the Whitaker-Glessner Co., one crane 
fer its Portsmouth, O., works and the Pennsylvania railroad 
one crane for its Columbus, O., works, with an Alliance, O., 
builder. The Columbia Steel Co., Elyria, O., has closed 
for a 10-ton crane with the Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, 
O., while a 15-ton crane has been placed with Niles-Bement 
Pond Co., by the Hamilton Furnace Co., Hamilton, O. The 
Pittsburgh Rolls Corp. has placed two 30-ton, 60-foot span 
cranes with the Pittsburgh Crane & Equipment Co. Nothing 
has developed in connection with several equipment in- 
quiries from the United States Steel Corp. which have been 
out for some time. Purchase of a couple cranes for one of 
the Pittsburgh district plants of the Carnegie Steel Co. has 
been indefinitely deferred, while other purchases are held up 
awaiting the granting of the appropriations. 
Business 1s Extremely Light 

LEVELAND, May 18.—Sizable inquiries for machine 

tools are lacking in this district, but despite this 
fact dealers report a considerable number of inquiries 
for single ‘machines, coming principally from manufac- 
turers who have been unable to get satisfaction from 
dealers and machine tool builders outside the city, due 
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Many of these 
prices, and 


to the railroad transportation situation. 
inquiries are even then held up because of 
many manufacturers are not closing because of unsettled 
labor conditions and the tightness of the money market. 

One machine tool dealer reports the only business 
of consequence which he has done within the past week 
has been closing of an order for approximately $30,000 
worth of equipment by a crank shaft manufacturing com- 
started in business. All other 


pany, which has just 
business he stated was small, and done principally b, 
companies which were forced to purchase machines in 


order to keep production going at the low rate at which :t 
has been. 

The transportation situation is the chief factor in the 
market, it being almost impossible for dealers to either 
send or receive shipments. In some instances automo- 
bile trucks are being utilized. This is only to a limited 
extent, however, due to the impossibility even of getting 
trucks as the result of the demand for this transporta- 
tion service from other industries. No railroad inquiries 
have come out although some dealers a week ago were 
expecting such business to become current shortly. In 
view of the continued tieup of the roads these dealers 


now feel that such business will not come out until 
the situation has cleared. 

Among the inquiries out is one from the Faultless 
Caster Co., Evansville, Ind. which wants a Cleveland 


automatic screw machine, a Bliss or Toledo all-geared 
screw machine, a Bliss horning press and a plain auto- 
matic. Other inquiries current include one for drill 
presses, lathes, milling machines, screw machines, shap 
ers, arbor presses, etc., from the Ledhercamp Mfg. Co., 
New Albany, Ind. It is reported the Elwood Myers 
Co., Springfield, O., wants presses for a 3-story plant, 
which it is building, to be devoted to the manufacture 
of metal specialties. The Liberty Foundry Co., Detroit, 
wants for July 1 delivery, a 32 x 46-inch tumbling bar- 
rel, a used positive blower and other equipment. The 
Racine Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis., is expected to issue an 
inquiry for sheet metalworking and woodworking equip 
ment. The Newton Furnace & Machine Co., Youngs 
town, O., recently purchased the plant of the Hill Mfg. 
Co., Newton Falls, O., and will install machinery and 
equipment for manufacturing an automatic signal light. 

Other business of interest includes the efforts of th: 
Prige Iron & Steel Co., Chicago, to sell a 10-ton bridg: 
crane. The Modern Foundry & Furnace Co., Monroe, 
Mich., is reported in the market for a hot metal mono 
rail carrier, and the Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids. 
Mich., inquiring for an air compressor and several mold 
ing machines. 

Of interest to the trade is the increases in capital made 
by the Laundryette Mfg. Co., Cleveland; the Air Frictior 
Carburetor Co., Dayton, O.; the Gemmer Mfg. Co., De- 
troit; the Metal Parts Auto Co., Indianapolis; the Ham 
ilton Motor Co., Grand Haven, Mich. and the 
poration of the Akron Scrap Iron Co., Akron, O., and 
C. L. Sonnen & Co., Indianapolis, all of which 
expected to be in the market for equipment. 

Building activity this district although 
it has let up somewhat compared with the past few weeks, 
and a number of new inquiries are coming from com 
panies erecting new plant additions. Dealers report 
they have little information concerning the strike of 
machinists at Cincinnati, but state that according to this 
the .situation there is in somewhat of a muddle. 


incor- 
are 


continues in 


Sale of Government Machine Tools Under Way 


HICAGO, May 17.—An important sale of machine 
tool equipment at the government warchouse here 
is under way, which is expected to clean up the accu- 
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Rolling Mill Jim Tells How 


Say, Fellas: 


Y’know there’s not 
many men in the busi- 
ness can tell a good roll 
on sight. Ican and I’m 
willin’ to tell the world 
how. Just look for that 


little ® 


That’s the HUBBARD 
mark. When you see 
that y’know you’ve got 
good rolls. 


[fells Si fois — 
Hubbard Steel foundry G. 
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mulation which has hung over the market at this point 
for several months. Included in the offering is much 
single purpose machinery which is useless for ordinary 
purposes, and which is being taken by the ton rather 
than by individual machines. 

The railfbad situation is better in general, although 
still unsatisfactory. Embargoes have been lessened and 
railroads are able to take more than. formerly, al- 
though much equipment still remains inthe hands of 
sellers. A Chicago dealer has received a shipment started 
from Bridgeport, Conn., in February, which is a record 
for delay. Inquiry is dull with most buying done per- 
sonally and in small transactions. Some advances are 
being made, a manufacturer of milling machines recently 
adding 8 per cent. Some little inquiry for single tools 
is being received from railways, but there has been no 
buying from this source up to this time. The General 
Electric Co is issuing a series of inquiries from its 
Schenectady office, part of which is of interest to Chicago 
dealers, as it is intended for the Ft. Wayne and Decatur, 
Ind., plants. The Samson Tractor Co., Janesville, Wis., 
has bought a few tools recently. 

One reason for present apathy among machine tool 
users is the fact that many manufacturing plants in the 
west find their warehouses full of completed products 
which they cannot ship and therefore are not anxious 
to add equipment with lessening of operation pending. 

The Elliott Foundry & Machine Works, Chicago, is 
building a foundry. The McDonald Machine Co., Chi- 
cago, is building a machine shop. The National Brake & 
Electric Co., Milwaukee, is putting up an addition. The 
Texas & Pacific railroad will build machine and car 
shops at Big Springs, Tex. The Dallas railway, Dallas, 
Tex., is preparing plans for power and substations and 
transmission lines. The Hydraulic Machinery Mfg. Co. 


is building three 1-story shops. The Griffin Wheel Co., ' 


Chicago, will build an extension at South Tacoma, Oreg., 
and will install considerable new equipment. 


Machine Tool Inquiries Are Falling Of 


ORONTO, Ont., May 15.—While orders on the books of 

machine tool dealers in Canada are numerous, in- 
quiries for new equipment appear to be falling off, but 
they still are sufficient to keep dealers busy to keep up 
with deliveries. In many instances second hand equip- 
ment has been purchased by those requiring tools in a 
hurry and these have to a certain extent lessened the 
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demand. Dealers report no improvement in deliveries; 
if anything they are worse now and tools which were 
expected to arrive three or four weeks ago “have so far 
not shown up. Contracts are being placed for equip- 
ment for power plants and for other municipal under- 
takings. The Winnipeg Electric Railway, Winnipeg, 
Man., has awarded the contract for a substation costing 
$75,000 to Wallace & Akin, Somerset building, and the 
contract for transformers to the Canadian General Elec- 
tric Co., 148 Notre Dame avenue. Inquiries for new and 
second hand equipment for electric plants are improving. 
Beatty Bros., Ltd., Fergus, Ont., are in the market for 
the following used power equipment for 200-horsepower 
plant: One steam vacuum pump, 1 steam boiler pump, 
1 set piping and valves, one 18-inch to 22-inch engine 
drive belt, 1 belt tightener, 1 boiler 72 inches x 16 feet. 
Danville, Que., is having plans prepared for an electric 
light plant and prices on material and equipment for 
same are being received. W. G. Durst, Chesley, Ont, 
is in the market for a number of electric motors, 15, 10, 
5, 3 and 2 horsepower, 3-phase, alternating current, 220 
volts. 

The Collingwood Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., Collingwood, 
Ont., desires to get in touch with manufacturers of ma- 
chine molded gears. The Factory Products, Ltd. Parry 
Sound, Ont., will remodel factory and will install new 
machinery. 

Bids are being received by E. A. Early, secretary of 
the Brampton, Ont., Waterworks commission, until May 
25, for the construction of an addition to the pumping 
house, and the supply and delivery of two horizontal, 
mechanical pressure filters, one turbine pump and motor 
unit. The public utilities commission of Alliston, Ont., 
of which J. E. Addus is secretary, is seeking prices on 
steel water tank, 150,000 to 200,000 gallons capacity. 


A number of new companies are engaging in business 
and established plants are expanding at a fair rate. The 
construction industry reports a considerable amount of 
industrial construction and machinery dealers feel con- 
siderable new business will develop as soon as projects 
now under way near completion. 


Optimism seems to rule in the market and although 
the labor situation could be considerably improved, as 
yet it has not become a real factor. The shortage of 
materials, caused to a great extent by the transportation 
tieup in the United States, appears to be the greatest 
hindrance to the machine tool market in this country. 





awaits exploitation, for their product. 


all of which work has to be carried out locally. 


their shops for their own munition factories. 


shapers. 





Dutch East Indies Require American Machine Tools 


ACCORDING to the National Foreign Trade Council, 1 Hanover square, New York City, of which O. K. 
Davis is secretary, American builders of machine tools now are facing great opportunities in the Dutch 
East Indies, if they are willing to take advantage of them. These islands comprise a fruitful field which 


The demand for machine tools, lathes, drilling machines, milling machines, shapers and planers is ever 
increasing. The rapid adoption of intensive cultivation in the islands, especially Java, has caused the use of 
a great deal of machinery, with a corresponding increase in the demand for repairs and new and spare parts, 


Before the war practically every machine sold was of German make. The local engineers would not com- 
pete with the representatives of the continental firms who always kept a full supply of spare parts to meet the 
local requirements. When the German supplies were cut off on account of the war, efforts were made to 
obtain the required tools from Great Britain. However, British manufacturers needed all the output of 


The need for modern machine tools has grown so much that there is a ready sale even for second-hand 
tools such as can cutting machines, high-speed pillar drills, keyway cutters, gear cutters, turret lathes and 
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The illustration shows the 
operator removing the rivets 
in a flange angle to permit 


connection of an extension to 
the main structure. 


This is but one example 
of the advantages of oxyacet- 
ylene cutting and welding in 
the metal industries. There 
are hundreds of others. The 
greatest advantages are 
obtained where users are as- 


sured of good gas service. 
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Construction and Equipment 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 


from the Field of Industry 








Among New England Plants 


The 0. A. 


BRUNSWICK, ME.—The Cabot Mfg. Co. 


the contact for a power house. 

HOULTON, ME.—The Houlton Machine & Repair 
€o, has been incorporated with a capital of $10,000, 
by Fred W. Manuel, and Geerge B. Hunter. 

BOSTON.—The Automatic Aluminum Heel Co. will 
erect a 6-story factory to cost $300,000. 

BOSTON.—The Emerson Appliance Co., 251 Cause 
way avenue, plans a plant, one stoy, 20 x 40 
feet, to cost $35,000. 

BOSTON.—Francis J. Sullivan, Inc., has 
corporated to build machinery with $50,000 
by A. T. Parsons, G. L. Osmond, Everett, 
and David Greer. 

BOSTON.—The James J. Shannon Co. his been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000, by James 
J. Shannon, K. F. Shannon and H. G. Shannon, to 
manufacture electrical and mechanical appliances. 

BOSTON.—The George E. La:abee Corp. has been 
incorporated to build typewriters, etc., with a capital 


been in- 
capital, 
Mass., 


of $10,000, by George E. Larabee, Reading, Mass., 
William H. Powers Jr. and E. A. Larabee. 
BOSTON.—The Gillespie Aljrcraft Co. has been 


incorporated to build aircraft with a capital of 
$1,000,000, by T. B. Gillespie and J. F. Gillespie, 
Cambridge, Mass., and Howard F. Norman, Newton, 
Mass 

DORCHESTER, MASS.—The Mason Regulator Co. 
has started work on a 2-story plant addition to 
cost $30,000. 

FALL RIVER, MASS.—The Carragher Demountable 
Rim Corp. has been organized with a capital of 
$350,000, by Henry N. Carragher and others. 

MELROSE, MASS.—Contracts have been awarded 
by the Emerson Apparatus Co. for a $75,000 plant 
to manufacture machinery. Plans call for a building 
one story, 40 x 200 feet. 

NATICK, MASS.—The Universal X-Ray & Equip- 
ment Co. has been incorporated with a capital of 
$60,000, by L. H. Morse, C. D. Morse and John 
D. Strickler, to manufacture X-ray apparatus. 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS.—Work will start soon 
on a 2-story, 52 x 75-foot additon to the plant 
of the Continental Wood Screw Co.'s plant. 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS.—The Continental Wood 
Serew Co. has let the contract for a 2-story, 52 x 


75-foot plant addition: and a l-story, 30 x 36-foot 
beller house. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS.—The Pittsfield Auto & 


Serap Metal Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital of $10,000, by Barnet Slosman, Jacob 
Kaufman and Mendel Adlersheim. 
SALEM, MASS.—The Wayland Tanning Machine (¢ 
will erect a l-story, 36 x 154-foot plant. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Advance Furnace & 
Enginee'ing*Co. has been incocporated with a capital 
of $200,000, by William F. Seully and others. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Metal Saw & Machine 
o., Inc., has been incorporated with $400,000 
capital, by Hen:y F. Blanchard, Charles G. Gardner 
and William V. Baldwin. 
WEST SPRINGFIELD, 
Co. is taking bids for 
mill to cost $100,000. 
WEST SPRINGFIELD 


Wico Electric 
200-foot 


MASS. —The 
a l-story, 90 x 


MASS.—A $75,000 factory 


will be erected by the Wico Electric Co. 
building will be one story 90 x 200 feet, and ao 
be used for the manufacture of electric specialties. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—The Crompton & Knowles 
Loom works is planning a 4 or S-story, 60 «x 
140-foot storage building. 

WORCESTER, MASS.- 
Inc., gray iron castings, 
foot addition. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 
building for the milling and storage of 
which will be equipped with new machinery, 
ling the capacity of these departments. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—The W. E. Nichols Sons 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000, 
to manufacture cutley, by Walter H. Nichols, George 
E. Shaw and Morton H. Nichols. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—The Crompton-Lawrence Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated to build textile machinery 
with a capital of $50,000, by A. W. Lawrence Jr., 
He:bert P. Mason and J. Sidney Stone. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—The Rogers Drop Forging Co. 


The Worcester 
is planning a 50 x 


Foundry Co., 
150- 


The Norton (Co, plans a 
abrasives 


doub- 


BROCKTON, MASS. Miller Treeing 
Machine Co. has let the contract for a 3-story 
55 x 150-foot factory addition to cost $80,000 
and to contain a machine shop, plating department 
and kiln. 

FLMWOOD, CONN.— The 
a 2-story factory addition. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—The 
has been incorpoated to 
with a capital of $50,000, by F. 
Spencer and J, F. Garrette. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—The 
Co. has been incorporated to 
with $200,000 capital by Charles Colli, Windsor 
Locks, Corn., Joseph L. DeLuco, Joseph M. De 
Sopo, Tony Russo and Joseph E. Marchitti. 


BRIDGEPORT, 
by the Eastern 
1%-story, 60 x 

MERIDEN, CONN. 
Corp. recently was 
$50,000, by Victor E. 


Abbott Ball Co. plans 
Cylinder & Piston Co 
operate a machine shop. 


L. Evarts, L. R 


National Construction 
build railways, ete. 


CONN.— Plans 
Autobody (Co. 
90 feet. 

The Walker-Stewart Foundfy 
incorporated with a capital of 
Walker, Amos Doolittle, John 


have been completed 
for a plant addition 


has let the contract for a i1-story, 50 x 131-foot J. Roach, Henry E. Bradshaw and William Stewart 
forge shop, a 61 x 89-foot die making factory and a Torrington, Conn. 
2) en ee See MIDDLETOWN, CONN.—A $50,000 foundry will 
PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The American Bobbin Co. je e-eeted here by Wilcox Crittenden & Co., Ine. 
has been incorporated to make bobbins, ete., with a 
and William Bourassa, Lewiston, Me. Thorn street, has plans for a brass foundry, 60 1 
ANSONIA, CONN.—The King Co. has been incorpo- 19° feet, to cost $100,000. 
rated to make automobile and safety signal devices WATERBURY, CONN.—The American Pin Co. has 
with a capital of $100,000, by P. E. King, George let the contract for a 2-story, 38 x 101-foot plant 
E. King and Lewis W. Spencer, Seymour, Conn. addition. 
— 7 





North Atlantic States 





Y.—The American Machine & 


BROOKLYN, N. 


Foundry Co., 5520 Second avenue, plans a_ build- 
ing at a cost of $30,000. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Memoli Zwing Machine 


Attachment Co. has been incorporated with a “capital 
ot $20,000, by R. Carbone, G. Canzani and A. 
Memoli, 734 Dean street. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Vogel Metal Products Co. 
recently was incorporated with $10,000 capital, by 
H. Nadel, D. Goldstein and D. Jacob, 54 Siegel 
street. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
recently was incorporated with a capital 


The Stiegman Machine-y 
of $25 


Corp. 
,000, 


by E. Stiegman, M. Santa and A. Hansen, 281 
Quincy street. 

BUFFALO.—The General Drop Forge Co., 1738 
Elmwood avenue, plans a foge shop and heat treat- 
ing plant at a cost of $50,000. 

BUFFALO.—The Buffalo Pvecision Machine & 
Foundry Co., 903 Mutual Life building, has plans 


for a machine shop, one story, 50 x 104 feet, to 
eost $15,000, 


NEW YORK.—The Interboro Steel Works has been 
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incorpo'ated with a capital 
Halpin, Kk. Blumstein and H. E 

NEW YORK.—The Waterfod Machinery Corp. has 
been inco:porated with a capital of $10,000, by 
A. Wilson. H. G. Olding and C. I. Hopkins, 59 West 
Sixty-second street. 

NEW YORK.—The Clifford Brass & Copper Co 
has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000, by 


of $50,000, by A. J 
Schiff, 41 Park row 


H. and H. 8. Sack, and M. I. Rappaport, 365 
Myrtle avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Arthur G. Norton has been 


incorporated to make auto accessories, with a capital 


of $50,000, by A. G. Norton, H. Parks and F. E. 
Laffan. 

DU BOIS, PA.—The Stewart Auto-Trailer Co. has 
been inco porated with $100,000 capital to manu- 
facture automobile trailers, parts, etc. A. L. Orner 
ig treasurer. 

ERIE, PA.—The Griswold Mfg. Co. plans ap 


addition to its foundry, 160 x 183 feet. 


JOHNSTOWN, PA.—The Twin Valley Motor Co. wil? 
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FOR ECONOMY OF SPACE”POWER 








—are you wasting either? 


When you figure on big reductions with a train 
of spur gears be sure to take into consideration 
the wastage of space and power. Herringbone 
Gears make direct reductions as high as 20 to I, 
thereby saving space and power losses. 

This type of gear has many other advantages: 
The action is continuous and smooth; there is 
no shock of transference from tooth to tooth; 
the teeth do not wear out of shape; the bending 
action of the load on the teeth is less than with 
straight gearing; “back-lash”’ is entirely absent; 


friction and mechanical losses are reduced to a 
minimum; herringbone gears can be used at 
greater velocities than any other kind. 
Herringbone Gears are hobbed from the solid 
by means of special machinery to get precision 
heretofore not attained in gear cutting. They 
are far more efficient than belts, ropes, worm 
gears or compound trains of spur gears. They 
are particularly quiet in action and cause prac- 
tically no vibration—two big advantages which 
are lacking in spur gears. 


Our descriptive booklet contains much valuable information 


concerning gears and gearing problems. 


Send for it today. 


The Falk Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ver—Denver Engin 


AGENTS: Pittsburgh—W. O. Beyer, 1007 Park Bldg. New York—M. P. Fillingham, 50 Church St. Wilkes-Barre—Vulcan Iron Works. 
Den mg Works. San Francisco—F. W. Grimwood, Rialto Bldg. 








FALK HERRINGBONE GEARS 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday Noon 


Steel Works Scrap 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 

DEED occcacccecctocctescuce $25.00 to 26.00 
Pe scevdasenedetcessesere 23.00 to 23.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 23.50 to 24.00 

SEE .. cncececceseccneqecchs 23.75 to 24.00 

S GUE Seeugeecccoagesneunse 22.50 to 23.00 
DEED . webcccececcvceososeobne 24.50 to 25.00 
New York (dealers).........+..- 19.50 to 20.50 
Bmminets .... cevce coccccccsdene 20.00 to 22.50 
SEE coc cesececevaceecsece 24.00 to 25.00 
WE Fens veg old < cdns octovewe . 25.00 to 25.25 
Boston (dealers) .......eeeeees 19.50 to 20.00 
NE Sian cc cg cuddsbdoscwas 21.50 to 22.00 

BUNDLED SHEETS 
Dn: slob coauceah eed cated $15.00 to 15.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 19.00 to 19.50 
DEE Seeoees cocceewceses ce 14.50 to 15.00 
EO, Vevahcacceveccoevaceoce 16.50 to 17.50 
MEE ~ Bodosdcecercemecedes 17.50 to 18.50 
Gh. Be aso 0c EWe deed done 14.00 to 14.50 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
NEE? prdccscotoctecccces sue $28.00 to 28.50 
Boston (dealers) .......5see00% 21.00 to 22.00 
SEED “aeeonececesocesecoswe 22.00 to 22.50 
a. 4 dddasmeneegeveser en 26.00 to 26.50 
DME deccdecccccoceesese 21.00 to 23.00 
CEES casetecdcqcewneceses 24.00 to 25.00 
STOVE PLATE 
DED. « cégs evegdsocescouuns $29.00 to 30.00 
ME Yinwd dda We o cotvivdedbes 33.00 to 33.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 28.50 to 29.50 
SL. bis esa Kennedbesesine 30.00 to 31.00 
DE. 4 ot endnve ence sbbveedcen 31.00 to 31.50 
Tn ssutcancund eeenaon cae 32.00 to 32.50 
Buffalo ....... Koccbedesews seas 31.50 to 32.50 
STD 'weccess + oceoneessoeee 27.50 to 28.00 
DE tieeiiccheakss ocets 29.00 to 31.00 
CUMNNE ccc ewsccccsssbateee 24.00 to 28. he 
Boston (consumers) ........+.. 30.00 to 30.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 


Pittsburgh, billet and bloom a, $31.00 to 32.00 
Chicago, billet and bloom crops...’ 24.00 to 25.00 


Rastern Penn. (guaranteed). . . 31.00 to 32.00 
CD an cdecdescccsbccaeacscis 31.50 to 32.50 
SHOVELING STEEL 
Cee -Sudadcetéivicceseceswese $22.50 to 23.00 
GD. EGG cewetcccccacesesosees 21.50 to 22.00 
KNUCKLES. COUPLERS AND SPRINGS 
WORE “Gade tde-cacccccvadsaent $26.00 to 27.00 
Er 25.50 to 26.00 
Ce ic tias sc ctccckneet 25.00 to 25.50 
BALED SHEETS 
TOD | .cbhceswccacecte cone $21.00 to 22.00 
DT bho vac nabbaseeeone cones 18.50 to 19.00 
DEED dobbs dh Oise éuthns eviecs 18.50 to 19.00 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 
CN ate ides cd ebeicamead $23.00 to 23.50 
Oh REO bet ghabacccucvecabed 23:50 to 24.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 23.50 te 24.00 
BOILER PLATE, CUT 
re $19.50 to 20.00 
St. Louis ..... Pe iMibe eoacces ae 17.00 to 17.50 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
ee ee eee se $25.50 to 26.00 
CR, EOD a came eect scccecsan 24.00 to 24.50 
Iron Mill Scrap 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 
7. Se eee eae $31.00 to 32.00 
PE, TA. “Mebeidcesues cove 25.00 to 26.00 
Ce, Le vetddectuastaaes 29.75 to 30.25 
nm Bs, eckeus ecdeeebs 27.00 to 27.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 1....... 34.00 to 35.00 
Me Bivcoesccesbeeae 29.00 to 29.50 
Sy PE Ca ecacsoebt sevens 28.50 to 29.00 
nr Mi [is se dds ddnves ob 25.50 to 26.00 
Dt isd jst tgenks taseedscve 30.50 to 31.50 
Ee SS eee 29.00 to 30.00 
Birmingham No. 1.........s000. 21.00 to 23.00 
New York, No. sf a asabeon) vibeects 30.00 to 31.00 
ee ED ee cece cevcccece 27.50 to 28.00 
WROUGHT PIPE 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ $24.00 to 24.50 
indian ainde wh s dtin ake oa 20.50 to 21.50 
New Yok (dealers)..... seebeeee 20.00 to 20.50 
Boston (dealers) .............++ 19.00 to 20.00 


Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 


- 
YARD WROUGHT 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1...... $29.00 to 30.00 
CITY WROUGHT 
New York, long (dealers)........ $24.00 to 25.00 
BUSHELING 
Crfeage, No. 1. .ncccccccccccesche. 00 te 33.00 
Dt 2, Westéseegeeecese ent 16.0040 16.50 
Ciovetand, Ne: A. nccccccesecsce 18.75 to 19.25 
Dn ime  Mresedcesoceccesss 16.00 to 16.25 
Dt BOs Bde cesecces ctdae 22.50 to 23.00 
Dt Mt  Baidsacakebeaeteos 19.50 to 21.00 
Cincinnati, Ne. L.ncccccccccces 20.50 to 21.50 
Eastern Pennsylvama, No. 1...... 19.00 to 20.00 
MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS : 
DO. odié hie boc k's can eee $15.50 to 16.00 
DT | toceseaeehele Ueeeaeues 12.50 to 13.00 
Rastern Pennsylvania ...........+. 18.50 te 19.50 
Dt Atuceégeedueosseesese 13.00 te 13.50 
Stn tien «ne eee 6b sKanee 16.00 to 16.50 
New York (dealers)........ce00. 16,00 to 16.50 
Se me Shits bad cccsncedse vec 15.00 to 15.50 
DE “necesweeser dete cches be 11.50 to 12.00 
TUE | nc ddnecbovccacsice dhs 14.00 to 14.50 
DD Sn Gainnécosetnce cece 13.00 to 15.00 
Dt: mhéesede ERetaees coosese 14.00 to 14.50 
Boston (dealers) ........e-ee005 15.00 to 16.00 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Dn” 20s «tinen cked eos er $18.50 to 19.00 
MSS Ser 13.50 to 14.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ..........-. 20.00 to 21.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chemical)... 22.50 te 23.50 
DED tecenceccadbaedeoucst 17.00 to 17.25 
ae MED gents ob o ce 6609666060 0% 16.00 to 16.50 
DEE wROUEN cbc sews encn ve de 16.58 to 17.00 
Dt. Sih wdesendeheound 066 16.50 to 17.50 
New York (dealers’ price)....+.... 17.00 to 17.50 
SD 660s ccctsece ceeeeascens 15.00 to 16.90 
ED occ cc cdevoncebasvas 13.00 to 15.00 
SE diavececc¥ecwaGuneesaae 18.25 to 18.50 
eee CGN) § . canectdeveseees 15.00 te 16.00 
MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
(For blast furnace use) 

Eastern Pennsylvania ........... $17.50 to 18.50 
Boston (dealers) ............0+- 14.00 to 15.00 
IRON AXLES 
DE webtesesccecngeseve4 $42.00 to 43.00 
New York (dealers)............. 46.00 to 47.00 
Dt cleteeckaawes oéeeeene'es 44.50 to 45.90 
Eastern Pennsylvania .......... 45.00 to 46.00 
Ps 2k Newcscowsgedaderee 41.00 to 42.00 
SE 650000000660 6necb00ee 42.50 to 43.00 
ie MOD Scceccooveccocdscsses 43.00 to 43.50 
DD “advetedbe coaucse eeedeee 39.00 
PED Le Seasdceneses cenndes 36.00 to 37.00 
DEED. phivwe cb ewaces ctavec 29.00 to 30.00 
IRON RAILS 
DD > dilniweneneseecceeee $35.50 to 36.00 
DT shea dd<ecodkeoceccoete 29.50 to 30.50 
Sr ss Uékad chodduedoesiees 31.50 to 32.00 
DY mp ebdabe wnwecndbeges ve 28.00 to 29.00 
RR ee 26.00 to 27.00 
PIPES AND FLUES 
ET. a eee $18.50 to 19.00 
DE "hi dtu one 00.60> 0 caus 19.00 to 19.50 
Dn benbeehnosdas sss 06 od 19.00 to 19.50 
ES ae 21.00 to 21.50 
GRATE BARS 
ee re Sree eS $33.00 to 33.50 
Pn Cos vanes se ocecece cnn 30.00 to 31.00 
4 tetpbthbawkbedeeee so leu 22.50 to 23.50 
DED i Aatind on de atabone se pad 23.50 to 24.50 
BS eee > 26.00 to 27.00 
Fasten Pennsvivania ........... 29.00 to 30.00 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
a EO Sere $17.25 to 17.50 
COV. COD os dackedicc<vene 18.25 to 18.50 
Cy MD - Kedulebeceticscc.e 18.50 to 19.00 
Boston (dealers) .... .sseeeees 15.00 to 16.00 
FORGE SCRAP 
ens ee) ode alee 6 0 Caer s $27.00 to 27.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1...... 19.00 to 19.50 
PGE MU pc bhcdpwsebwcicccccoce 14.50 to 15.00 
ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
Di <dGteeeScedbbeecccoacecs $36.50 to 37.00 
DUPRE Gcdocnneeéedevenevans 34.50 to 35.00 
ANGLE BARS—IRON 
| CRT Taal cai otis Te $36.50 to 37.00 
Rhy BONED we0 can Centers (chbsas 33.00 to 33.50 


Iron and Steel Works Scrap 


AXLE TURNINGS 


4 SS See SS ae $22.00 to 23.00 

Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 21.00 to 22.00 
—— (dealers) ........ one nae 16.50 to 17.50 
Ss ME Bakes cceweind oc a@eo'c nd 16.50 to 17.00 


ee. Pies ods 0c co cveat cs ovbs $16.50 to 17.00 
ER a Se at 19.50 to 19.75 
Dn G6e babdhensésccoehéeebe oe 19.50 to 20.50 
CWCEBO cc cccccccccccccccccces 20.50 to 21.00 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
DD Dtincnadus atthe aanaie $33.00 to 34.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .......... 35.00 to 36.00 
Ce ee eee 33.00 to 34.00 
Dn skdebddceueséeeess cece 36.00 to 36.50 
EE I Sar ae 39.00 
EY Sue ee nda ce Soe onee ce 37.50 to 38.00 
New York (dealers).........000. 41.00 to 42.00 
tl heh dutuctengeéedvne 30.00 to 31.00 
Boston (dealers) .........ceee0s 34.00 to 35.00 
Dn” uhtegineastaeeeseesce'es 32.50 to 33.00 
SHAFTING 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 34.00 to 35.00 
St. Louis cocscce-cocsececece Soe 0034.00 
New York (dealers) ......... 30.00 to 31.00 
REE Sedcdduwnele ans ecececton 36.50 to 37.00 


Iron Foundry Scrap 


CAR WHEELS 
rr $39.00 to 40.00 
De, Mo occ cceacecee 26.000 to 27.00 
i nth. dees pasedeo sues 38.50 vo 39.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, iron........ 39.00 to 41.00 
ME Bel Bae ceecneeees 33.50 to 34.50 
St. Lowis. tron........-....+-+. 235.50 to 36.00 
te un tn we nen on 37.00 to 38.00 
eee” BR codcccccctdicds 30.00 to 31.00 
Birmingham, tram car........... 31.00 to 32.00 
Roston( consumers) ........... 39.00 to 40.00 
tt -sietktndgereeeeh 006m 30.00 to 31.00 
i) Sn “Mts cbecatuavbswe 28.09 to 27.00 
EEE eebeuaesedddeconeeedscce 33.00 to 34.00 

NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Pittsburgh, empela ...cccceces . $38.00 to 40.00 
th Mi. neem aeee eens 6 42.50 to 43.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola...... 38.00 to 40.00 
Cn cn. scasseceeese 29.00 to 40.00 
New York, cupola (dealers)....... 37.00 to 38.00 

Cincinnati, No. 1, machinery, cupoia 
ED 6000000606600 606000000 84.00 to 35.00 
DED. at acduaneéus es cccecesece’ See ERS 
Birmingham, cupola .......... 31.00 to 33.00 
St. Louis, rac‘lroad.............. 39.00 to 39.50 
St. Louis, agricultural........... 38.00 to 38.50 
EE, adclabslb te tubs ¢odecnese 27.00 to 38.00 
Boston (consumers) ............ 42.00 to 43.00 
WD” -ndebe 0s os ch cubeccyete es 38.00 to 39.08 

HEAVY CAST 
New York (dealers) .......000-; $35.50 to 36.50 
EE a ae . 27.00 to 28 09 
DT culebdbebedeessocced 31.00 to 32.00 
ES eee 28.00 to 28.50 
Boston (consumers) ............ 38.00 to 39.00 

MALLEABLE 
Pittsburgh railroad ..........-. $30.00 to 31.00 
Pittsburgh, agricultural ......... 27.00 to 28.00 
Se, SOE ewiceesccectecce 30.00 to 30.50 
Chieago, agricultural ............ 30.00 to 30.50 
Eastern Pennsvivania, railroad... .. 28.00 to 29.00 
Cleveland railroad ............. 31.50 to 32.00 
Cleveland. agrieuitura) .......... 26.50 to 27.00 
(a Se ccecdecces 27.00 to 27.50 
St. Lewis, euriemiture’.........0- 27.00 to 27.50 
Cincinnati, railroad ... ......... 29.00 
('neinnati, arieultural .......... 28.00 to 29.00 
Ree, GUE Swecccesccs cece 27.50 to 28.50 
ER a 30.50 to 31.56 
> 
Miscellaneous Scrap 
REROLLING RAILS 

5 feet and over 
Pittsburgh district ...... . .$31.00 te 32.00 
ETS ee 31.50 to 32.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 31.00 to 33.00 
Pi thatve duc eaghees ehééee 31.00 to 31.50 
Din. pheseds cagnncectesee 31.50 to 32.00 
es ae, soi . 31.00 to 32.00 
ee GED =. oo so burceapess 30.00 to 30.50 
Sh de Ph cba 6nd cewe soncees 28.00 to 29.00 

LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
RR ee ae ree $27.00 to 27.50 
See BOG acbdbduhe c+ chbaes come 25.50 to 26.00 
BOILER PUNCHINGS 
PED .cndithcc<s eccdeéegeses 27.00 to 27.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 29.00 to 31 0 
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When the Scrap Market Is Dull 





THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


While seeking a more favorable market the best form in 
which to hold your sheet scrap, etc., and the form that 
always commands the best prices is the dense hydraulically 


compressed bundle. 


Thus less storage space is required-—under roof to prevent 
loss from corrosion; and because of greater car tonnage 
under minimum car rate, you add from 25% to 50% 
freight savings to your profits. 


For greatest compression, largest daily output, at lowest 
operating cost, use 


Double Ram 


LOGEMANN &::*: PRESSES 


You can enjoy the advantage of the accumulated expe- 
rience from hundreds of Logemann scrap bundling presses 
now in use. 


They embody a simplified mechanism that requires no 
special skill to operate rapidly. Press and pump are so 
designed that all the motive power applied is utilized, 
thus reducing power cost. 


Powerfully built, all working parts constructed to resist 
the severest strains—selected material, first class work- 
_manship—all minimize upkeep cost and insure lasting 
efficiency. 











Logemann Brothers Co. 








A medium sized press is shown; there are smaller and 
larger sizes in standard models. 


Advise character and daily tonnage of your scrap and let us 
suggest press best suited to your requirements. 


Builders of Baling Presses and Hydraulic Machinery 





Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trave Review 








3126 Burleigh Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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(Continued from Page 1502) 


take bids for a 2-story service building, 66 x 150 
Teet, to cost about $75,000. 


JOHNSTOWN, PA.—The Cambria Steel Co. has 
awarded the contract for a i-story building 60 x 
140 feet, to be equipped as an electrical repair shop. 

McKEESPORT, PA.—The Serena Mfg. & Plating 
eo. has been incorporated with a capital of $60,000 


preparing plans for a 
foundry, 20 x 40 feet. The name of the owner 


TROY, PA.—The Troy Engine & Machine Co. is 
planning a -story and basement mechine shop. 
G. W. Parsons is president. 

WEST NEWTON, PA.—The United States Radiator 
Co. is having plans prepared for two 1-story addi- 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


tions, 80 x 210 feet and 70 x 220 feet, to cost 
about $50,000. 

WILKES-BARRE, PA.—A $125,000 factory build- 
ing, two stories, 50 x 80 feet, will be erected 
here by the Sheldon Axle Spring Co. 

BLOOMFIELD, N. J.—The American LaFrance En- 
gine Co. will erect a powerhouse at a cost of 
$75,000. 

IRVINGTON, N. J.—Bids will be closed by the 
Vreeland Motor Co. on a 2-story factory addition, 
142 x 281 feet. 

IRVINGTON, N. J.—The American Pipe & Bending 
Co. is having plans prepared for a plant, the first 
unit to be 60 x 120 feet. 

SWEDELAND, N. J.—The Rainey Wood Coke Co. 
will erect a 2-story office building, 40 x 80 feet. 

BALTIMORE.—A site has been purchased by the 
Simonds Mfg. Co., manufacturer of metal products, 
for a plant, 175 x 750 feet. 

BALTIMORE.—The Steinmetz Electric Motor Car 
Corp. has plans for a plant in this city, and will 
start construction soon. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD.—The Hagerstown Foundry Co. 
plans a garage and machine shop, two stories, 60 
x 80 feet, to cost about $10,000. 


Central States Activity 


BARTON, WIS.—The Austin (Co. has the contract 
te erect a 1-story machine shop, 100 x 600 feet, 
for the American Axle Co., Chicago, which is opening 
a branch here. 

CLINTONVILLE, WIS.—The works of the Menomi- 
nee Motor Truck Co. will be transferred from Me- 
cominee, Mich., to this city as soon as new buildings 
are completed and equipped. 

FOND DU LAC, WIS.—The Vulean Mfg. Co., 
structural and omamental iron, plans an addition to 
cost about $25,000. 

FOND DU LAC, WIS.—The Northern Casket Co., 
manufacturer of wood and metal caskets, has arranged 
for a plant addition, 3-stories, 100 x 100 feet; a 
boiler house, 30 x 60 feet, and a garage and shop, 
52 x 60 feet. 

GREEN BAY, WIS.—The Lauchin-Loehr Lubricating 
Piston Co. has increased its capital from $25,000 to 
$50,000 and will double its facilities. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Manufacturers Hardware Corp., 
491 Broadway, has let contracts for a plant. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Lavine Gear Co., steering gears, 
is taking bids for a shop addition, 50 x 175 feet. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Alfred C. Goethel Co., 301 
Fourth street, will build a sheet metal shop, to be 
1-story, 60 x 120 feet, 

MILWAUKYE.—A 1-story addition, 60 x 75 feet, 
will be erected by the Richards Machine Co., 3417 
Viiet street. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Federal Engineering Co., 
Stephenson building, has the contract to erect a plant 
for the Evinrude Motor Co. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Milwaukee Woven Wire Co., R. 


W. Marquardt president, is building a 2-story 
plant, 60 x 120 feet, costing $25,000. 
MILWAUKEE.—George B. Pillar, 576 Wentworth 


avenue, has organized the Pillar Products (Co. to 
manufacture and deal in metal specialties. 
MILWAUKEE.—The Western Metal Specialty Co. 
has increased its capital from $50,000 to $100,000 
and plans to enlarge its plant. 
MILWAUKEE.—<Another large factory addition has 
been started by the Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co., 
galvanized and enameled ware. It will be 1-story, 
95 x 365 feet and 95 x 343 feet. 
MILWAUKEE.—The works of the Westinghouse 
Lamp Co. here will be enlarged at a cost of $500,- 








000. Work has started on a 3-story addition, 100 x 
160 feet and 100 x 280 feet. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Milwaukee Gas Specialty Co., 
manufacturer of automatic lighters for gas ranges, etc., 
will enlarge its shop by a 1-story addition, 50 x 
115 feet. A. ©. Rutz is president. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Werner Machine Co., capital- 
ized at $25,000, has been chartered to manufacture 
railroad supplies by Stanislaus Fabranski, A. W. 
Tabbert and F. A. Gardner, 7521 Scott street. 

OSHKOSH, WIS.—The Oshkosh Motor Truck Co. 
has started work on a new plant, the first ‘building 
to be a machine shop and assembling floor, 102 x 
410 feet, and an office building and transformer house. 


STEVENS POINT, WIS.—The Railway Materials Co., 


Toledo, 0., which conducts a malleable foundry here, 
is enlarging the plant. W. M. Simpson, Chicago, is 
president. 


STEVENS POINT, WIS.—A 1-story building. com- 
bining an auto accessory plant, warehouse, garage 
and repair shop, 100 x 105 feet, will be erected by 
the Northern Motor & Supply Co. Contracts have 
been awarded. 

SUPERIOR, WIS.—-Articles of incorporation have 
been filed by the Acme Foundry Co., a $50,000 
corporation which succeeds the business known under 
the same name. The incorporators are Fred Dork and 
Ernest and Charles A. Wilson. 

WAUSAU, WIS.—The Motorist Accessory Co., Mara- 
thon, Wis., has been incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000 to manufacture accessories. Frank J. Juneau 
and John P. Ford are the incorporators. 

CADILLAC, MICH.—Northern Machine Co. has taken 
over the equipment of the’ Mitchell Bros., machine 
shops at Jennings, Mich. and will conduct a machine 
and metal manufacturing business. 

COLDWATER, MICH.—Thurlow Titus is building 
a foundry, 60 x 100 feet, costing $40,000. 

DETROIT.—Federal Motor Truck Co, has purchased 
a large site to he used for plant expansion. 

DETROIT.—Michigan Portable Steel Building Co. 
has been organized for $8000 by Louis Mennis, 1663 
Larned street, to manufacture metal buildings. 


DETROIT.—The Sunny Home Electric Co., 1469 
Evst Grand boulevard, is building a 1-story shop, 
78 x 162 feet. 


DETROIT.—Jensen Mfg. Co., manufacturers of belt- 
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ing, plan a 2-stery addition, 75 x 100 feet, to 
cost $50,000. 

DETROIT.—The J. W. Murray Mfg. Co., J. W. 
Murray, president, is building a 2-story plant, 100 
x 200 feet, and 40 x 40 feet. 

DETROIT.—The Jefferson Forged Products Co., 
B. Watson, manager, will build a 1-story addition, 
40 x 125 feet. 

DETROIT.—Union Machine Co. has been  incor- 
porated for $10,000 by Wilbert S. Fox, 652 Porter 
street, and others, to manufacture toels and auto 
parts. 

DETROIT.—Hoensheid Steel Treating Co. has been 
chartered for $25,000 by Edward P. Schramm, 79 
Spokane avenuc, and others to manufacture metals, 
castings and forgings. 

DETROIT.—W. J. Baird, president of the W. J. 
Baird Machinery Co., announces that the company 
contemplates moving its manufacturing division from 
Detroit to Fenton, Mich. a four acre site has been 
offered the company by Fenton citizens. Fenton Mach- 
ine Tool & Die Co., and Walker Mfg. Co., parts makers 
for the Baird company, already are established at 
Fentor. 

FLINT, MICH.—The transmission building of the 
Buick Motor Co. will be completed by Jume 15. 
The building is four stories, 80 x 760 feet. 


JACKSON, MICH.—The Walcott Lathe Co. will 
build an addition, 60 x 150 feet, for a drop forge 
plant, costing $150,000. 

JACKSON, MICH.—The General Machine & Too! 
Co., J. H. Meyers president, 326 Liberty street, 
is building a 1-story plant, 92 x 142 feet, cost 
ing $50,000. 

MARSHALL, MICH.—Marshall Furnace Co. which 
recently increased capital to $150,000 plans a plant 
addition. 

MUSKEGON, MICH 
is building a_ 1-story 
costing $25,000. 


The L. 0. Gordon Mfg. Co 
addition, 50 x 130 feet 


OWOSSO, MICH.—Owosso Body Corp. has been 
incorporated for $1,500,000 by J. F. Field and 
others to manufacture wood and metal equipment 


for automobiles. 

SAGINAW, MICH.—The Lufkin Rule Co., Fred Buck 
president, is building a 1-story plant 

ST. JOSEPH, MICH.—-St. Joseph Foundry Oo. tas 
been incorporated for $10,000 by John Kultgen and 
others to manufacture gray iron and semisteel east ings 

AURORA, ILL.—The Groetkin Pump Ce. contem 
plates a plant, 75 x 100 feet, to cost 50,000. 

AURORA, ILL.—The Western United Gas & Elec 
trie Co., 36 Lincoln way, has started work on a 
power plant addition, one story, 40 x 80 feet, to 
cost $20,000. 

CHICAGO.—-The Advance Pattern Co., 
Thirty-sixth street, plans a shop 


2740 West 


CHICAGO.—-The Hurley Machine Co. is building 
a 2-story addition, 60 x 280 feet, costing $200,000 
CHICAGO.—The Arbol Mfg. (o., 200 Jefferson 


Street, is building a 3-story plant, 95 x 110 feet. 
costing $200,000. 

CHICAGO.—Hienry E. Pridmore, 1901 South Rock- 
well street, is having .plans drawn for a foundry, 
60 x 160 feet, to cost $100,000. 


CHICAGO.—The Barco Mfg. Co., 212 West Illinois 
street, is building a 1-story plant, 150 x 180 feet, 
to cost $100,000 for the manufacture of railread 
supplies. 

HAMMOND, IND.—The Eclipse Mfg. Ce., manu 
facture of automobile parts and gears, will build 
a 4-story plant, 76 x 129 feet, costing $50,000 

MARION, IND.—The Marion Elston Battery (Co 
capitalized at $200,000, has been chartered to manu 
facture automobile accessories by Fred Bahr, Sid 
ney W. Elston and Otto Bush. 

CANTON, ©.—The Stark Foundry Ce. tas been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000, by E. E. 
Miller, J. Goldatti, F. C. Miller, F. Andreka and 
J. Androka. 

CINCINNATI.—The Modern Farm Equipment Co 
has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000. 
by G. W. Platt, W. A. Rabe and others. 
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CIAR TRUCTRACTOR 


THE Gasoline Industrial Truck 








TRUCTRACTOR C° 





Saves Trucking Labor 
| in Foundries 





Only 45 inches wide and 78 


inches long, but with a capacity of 
2500 pounds, the Tructractor carries cumber- 
some loads into close quarters with minimum 
handling. It tows heavily loaded trailers at 
the same time, making possible several deliv- 
eries on one trip. 








Gasoline powered, driven 
just like an automobile, the Clark 
Tructractor is semple to operate and ready for 
heavy duty 24 hours a day. Single wheel steer 
gives flexibility of control. 





Clark Tructractors are solving 
transportation problems for many industries. 








An illustrated booklet showing some of the 
things a Tructractor will do sent on request 


CLARK TRUCTRACTOR COMPANY 
1134 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trapve Review 
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lron and Steel Prices 


Iron Ore 
Ores, Per Ton, Lower Lake Ports 
Old Bessemer, 55 per cent iron...... $7.45 
Mesabi , 55 per cent iron......... 7.20 
Old range , 51% per cent iron.. 6.70 
Mesabi 51% per cent iron.... 6.55 
Port Henry Iron Ore, f.0.b. Port Henry 
ee Be GUIIROD, bo cc cn cccccusescccecs $5.80 
Old bed concentrates, 63 per cent.......... 6.70 
Harmony, cobbed, 63 per cent............ 6.70 
New bed, low phos., 65 per cent.......... 9.50 
BED GO GIP Gh cccccccccscccncccccscce 7.00 
Manganese Ore 
Brazilian, 45 to 50 per cent, c.Lf. Atlantic 
ports, 70 to 85 cents per unit, nominal. 
Indian, 70 to 80 cents per unit, cif. At- 
lantic perts, 70 to 85 cents per unit. 
Causasian, 48 to 50 per cent, f.o.b. cars, 
Atlantic ports, 60 to 85 cents per unit, nominal. 


GRAVEL FLUOR SPAR 
85 mes cent f.0.b. Kentucky and Illinois, 
$25.00 
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Plates, Phila., %4-inch and hea' 
Plates, S CED cectcccce 
Plates, Seadonseasoee 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, N, Y.... 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Phila... 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Chicago. . 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cleveland 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Boston.. 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Buffalo. . 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Detroit... 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. L.. 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cincinnati 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. Paul 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Boston.. 
No. 28 black sheets, Chicago ... 
No. 28 black sheets, New York.. 
No, 28 black sheets, Phila. ..... 
No. 28 black sheets, Cleveland . 
No, 28 black sheets, Boston .... 
No. 28 black sheets, Cincinnati... 
No. 28 black sheets, Detroit .... 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Louis. . 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Paul... 
No. 28 black sheets, Buffalo .... 
No. 28 galvy. sheets, Chicago .... 
No. 28 galv. sheets, New York... 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Phila. ..... 
No. 28 galv. shitets, Boston .... 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cleveland ... 
No, 28 galv. sheets, Cincinnati... 
No, 28 galv. sheets, Detroit .... 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Buffalo ..... 
Bender New’ York ae ot 
Detroit See er eapeeeeeeee 
Buffalo eee eee ene 
i eeeerereeeeeeenere 
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8 BA ee Sao 5.935¢ 
Cold rolled shafting, 6.00¢ 
Cold shafting, New York 6.25¢ te 8.00¢ 
Cold shafting, 8.00¢ 
Cold rolled flats, squares and hex- 

— (re 6.75¢ to 8.50¢ 
cold rolled rounds.............. 6.25¢ to 8.00¢ 


Mill Sheet Schedule 


BLACK 
Differentials for gage, per 100 pounds 





He 30 +-20¢ 

‘ Base 
ee oe Pe ee A ree —05¢ 
Dn ces ecnsdhasaeteveceeeress —10¢ 
i tt bce etavenhosbesekeaed ——15e 
eee eee —20¢ 
eS eS hk PRISE ee —25¢ 
Dt tical deideakehesiace ceces —30¢ 
Sy PE dk cBoetiiadelbccccvsiecsece —35¢ 


Gages Nos. 12 to 3U inciusive, 24, 26, 28 and 
30 inches wide by 72, 84, 96 and 120 inches 
long. Gages Nos. 14 to 28 in addition to the 
foregoing, 36 wide by 96 inches and 120 inches 
long. Extras for width and length to be added 





Freight Rates 
PIG IRON 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys to: 
Dt -piveebeceghbeceeeoacéee 1.40 
i ib Gvbwcecésedoctcocs bbe ake 4.0u 
ES ee a d.4u 
G56 0060006600 0 eccesee 4.40 
DE s6¢6006266b000cneccectce 1.4u 
cL, dheadgne h0enee600dh0e600se0 4.0u 
Minneapolis, St. Paul........sseeeee 5.70 
Bullaio w: 
NE ry eres $1.80 
New England (rail).......secsesees 3.90 
New York and Brooklyn (rail)........ 3.90 
Virginia furnaces to 
MD Gdaeeocwbeporbececcese 4.10 
peedeeecepecocescocese 4.70 
pms Jersey City, Newark........ 4.40 
B , Ala, to: 
DT Sad bh 600 0056666$0040c00 60% $8.00 
ED 606 50sbedlies cevnetececde 3.60 
DE Qhasucwedgnete tweeeeceetees 5.00 
DEED S0hecbcdencecodsorteccesa 5.00 
Dt Ue sstsseéheeteocabeces 3.30 
Minneapo. BR DORs i occ ccvcodocce 7.30 
PFD -obabsecesésodacscedocece 7.70 
DE chédécebveseacocceses 6.50 
Ro de 0090664666860 000060086 5.70 














Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 lbs, to: 
eeewe 27.0 cents 
25.0 cents 
30.0 cents 
21.0 cents 
23.0 cents 
17.0 cents 
23.0 cents 
27.0 cents 
23.0 cents 
49.5 cents 
BUND ceeescces evccccoscccce $1.08 
Ay *gagtacazoceress .5 cents 
Pacific coast Ditasocas ; $1.25 
Pacific a bm plate)........ 1.25 
GALVANIZED AND LONG TERNE 
No. 380 eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 50c 
No. 28 » eo peinte. LReeebepee bee Base 
Nos. 25- peoceeese cocccscccccccces “OOS 
Sk, BUG cccccccce SRacccedccobsocs 
DEEP AEEED ccdecccccocsecoewecstbece EE 
BR, EBA ccc ccccccdbbwsSeccccescce | OG 
Be. BOER cccceccccccccsecccccccese “Ae 


36 





in 
Extras for width and 


Standard Sizes 
Widths—24-26-28-30-36 and 48 inches. 
Lengths—72-84-96-120 and 144 inches. 
Extras for width and length to be added. 
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Standard Sizes 
Nos. 12 to 30 inc., 24, 26, 28, 30 and 
wide by 72, 84, 96 and 120 in. long. 
length 





to be added. 
BLUE ANNEALED 


Differential for gage per 100 pounds 








Tubular Goods 
Pittsburgh basing discounts to jobbers in carloads 
Steel Pipe 
STANDARD WEIGHT 
Butt Weld 
Black 

%, % and %-inch 47 t050% 20% to 24 
TODD cassecccece 51 to54% 36% to 40 
% to 3-inch,...... 54 to5T% 40% to 44 

Lap Weld 
SD cémeccccccce 47 to50% 34% to 38 
2% to 6-inch..... 50 to53% 387% to 4l 
7 to 12-inch...... 47 to50% 33% to 87 
13 to 14-inch...... Li. Per 
1G-tmde scccccccccs 35 toBBY% § .nccccees 

PLUGGED AND REAMED 

Butt Weld 
1 te S-inch......-. 52 two55% 38% to 42 

Lap Weld 
SOR ocancddecccas 45 to48% 382% to 36 
2% to 6-inch...... 48 to5l% 35% to 39 

EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 

Butt Weld 
%, % and %-inch. 43 to46% 25% to 29 
SED. Scenedecede 48 to5l% 35% to39 
% to 1%-inch..... 52 to55% 39% to 43 
3 te S-inch.......- 53 to56% «40% to 44 

Lao Weld 
i: -e¢emhaedéoes 45 to48% 33% te 37 
2% to 4-inch...... 48 two5l% 36% to 40 
4% to 6-inch...... 47 to50% 35% to 39 
7 to 8-inch........ 438 to46% 29% to 33 
9 to 12-inch....... 38 to41l% 24% to 28 

DOUBLE — STRONG PLAIN 

Meta .cccdosoces 39 to42% 28% to32 
% to 1%-inch..... 42 to45% 31% to 35 
2 to 2%-inch...... 44 two47% 33% to37 

Lap Weld 
Sie .cccctcennee 87 to40% 27% to3l 
2% to 4-inch...... 39 to42% 29% to 33 
4% to 6-inch...... 88 to4l% 28% to 32 
7 to 8-inch.......- 33 to36% 19% to 23 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts to jobbers in carloads 





THREADS AND COUPLINGS 


Butt Weld 
no Galv. 
+ + 35 
1556 to. 95% + 1%t011% 
19% to 29% 1% to11% 
24% to 34% 8 tw18% 
Lap Weld 
SS ror 20% to 28% 6% 14% 
2% to 6-inch.. 22% to30% 9% tw1T% 
7 to 12-inch.... 19% to27% 6% wo 14% 
PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
7. Butt Weld 
ast 17 ot 50 
M-inch ww ee 13% to 23% 6% to+3% 
Y-inch ... 18% to 28% 5% to 15% 
4% te 1%-inch.. pare S S06 9% to 19% 
ME -ocbedccce 21% to 29% 8% w16% 
2% to 4-inch 23% te 31% 11% 019% 
4% to 6-inch 22% to 30% 10% to 18% 
7 and 8-inch... 14% to 22% 2% 10% 
9 and 12-inch. . 9% w1T% 5% to +2% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
Black Galv. 
4 -ineh 15% to +39% 3% te +51K 
¥% -inch + 20% to+22% 8% oe +34% 
l-inch =... +388% +50% 
1% -ineh +22% +34% 
1%-ineh tap ‘Wel pat +33% 
2-inch oes 16K t0+7%K 4% to +10% 
2% to “¢-ineh 18% to +2% 9% to+11% 
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f ty~ 3000-pound capacity type C-2 Link-Belt Electric 
Hoist is working day and night in an eastern foundry 

handling pig iron, scrap and coke, running continu- 
ously between storage yard and charging platform. 


The many special features embodied in Link-Belt Hoist 


Construction, such as automatic oil-bath lubrication, dust 
and weather-proof enclosure of all working parts, accessibility, rugged 
construction, etc., etc., are responsible for the marked success our hoists 
have attained under the severe conditions of foundry service. 


Our engineers are at your service to help select the type of hoist 
best suited to your needs, They can suggest many economical methods of 
transporting that will cut your costs, save labor and increase production. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY Write for Electric Hoist 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS Catclog No. 454 which 
= ; illustrates and describes 
New York . - - 299 Broadway Seattle - - - 576 First Avenue, 8 all standard si 
Boston - + 49 Federal St. Portland, Ore. - - First and Stark Sts HENEETE 285. 
Pittsburgh - - 1501 Park Bidg. San Francisco - - - 582 Market 8t 
St. Lous . Central Nat'l Bank Bldg. Los Angeles : 163 N. Los Angeles 8t 
Buffalo . . - 6547 Ellicott Square Toronto, Can. Canadian Link-Belt Co., Ltd 
Wilkes-Barre - 2nd Nat'l Bank Bldg. Denver Lindrooth, Shubart & Co., Boston Bldg 
Huntington, W. Va. - Robson-Prichard Bldg. Louisville, Ky. Fred’k Wehle, Starks Bldg. 
Cleveland . 429 Rockefeller Bldg. New Orleans C. 0. Hinz, Hibernia Bk. Bldg. 
Detroit - - 790 Woodward Ave. Birmingham, Ala., 8. L. Morrow, 720 140 
Kansas City, Mo - 806 Elmhurst Bidg. Brown-Marx Bldg. 


LINK-BELT 


ELECTRIC HOISTS 


Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trave Review 
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HE Davis-Bournonville Co., 

} Jersey City, N. J., manufac- 

turer of oxyacetylene and 
oxyhydrogen welding and cutting 
apparatus, has acquired a new and 
larger factory location for its Can- 
adian plant, which will be moved 
from Niagara Falls, Ont., to To- 
ronto, in June. The Toronto 
sales office will be moved from 
its present location on King 
street, west, to quarters in the 
new factory building at No. 32 
to 34 Eastern avenue. The loca- 
tion is adjacent to the large har- 
bor development now under way, 
and is convenient to rail and 
water terminals, The company’s 
Montreal sales office will be 
moved about June 1, from Craig 
street, west, to quarters in the 
Coristine building, St. Paul and 
St. Nicholas streets, Montreal. 

* a * 

The Chilean State railway has 
changed its New York office 
from 165 to 141 Broadway. 

+ * * 

The Pearson Export Corp. has 
changed its address from 170 
Broadway to 115 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Sué @ 

The Titusville Forge Co., Titus 
ville, Pa., has established a dis- 
trict sales office in the Commer- 
cial Trust building, Philadelphia. 

* * + 

The Colorado Vanadium Corp., 
Sawpit, Col. has removed its New 
York office from 30 Church street 
to 26 Beaver street. C. B. Ellis is 


in charge. 
- + > 


The Fahnestock Mfg. Co., Avon- 
more, Pa., acti open-hearth steel 
castings, has discontinued its Balti- 
more office, 21 West Saratoga 


street. 
+ * * 


The Kol-Ben Wheel Co., Cadil- 
lac, Mich., has changed its name 
to the Simplex Wire Wheel Co., 
and the capital has been increased 
to $500,000. 

* + * 

Formerly identified with the 
Laughlin-Barney Machinery Co. 
Inc. C. W. Laughlin and Harry 
Barney, have opened an office un- 
der the firm name of Laughlin & 
Barney, at 819-21 Wabash building, 
Pittsburgh, as manufacturers’ sales 
representatives for machine tools, 


Industrial Changes of Recent Occurrence 


hot and cold metal working ma- 
chines, cranes and hoists. 
ie @ 

Edward Le Bas & Co., Inc., di- 
rect representatives of manufac- 
turers of metal products, has _ re- 
moved from 64-68 Broad street, to 
41-43 Maiden Lane, New York 
City. It recently has added the 
high speed and carbon tool steels 
made by William Oxley & Co., 
Rotherham, near Sheffield, England, 
to its line. 

* * - 

The Cleveland Knife & Forze 
Co. has opened a Pittsburgh dis- 
trict sales office at 1226 Fulton 
building, Pittsburgh, in charge of 
Frank M. Erb. The company has 
discontinued the operation of its 
forge plant and now is devoting 
its facilities to the manufacture of 
high grade shearing knives for in- 
dustrial purposes. 

“Si 

The Detroit Piston Ring Co. 
has purchased the Plymouth, 
Mich. plant of the National 
Foundry & Machine Co., Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., and will operate it 
under the name of the Detroit 
Ring Casting Co. The foundry 
will employ 40 molders, specializing 
on rings which will be machined 
at the main plant in Detroit. 

ee ee 

The general and Philadelphia 
district sales offices of the Tacony 
Steel Co. have removed from the 
works to the Franklin Bank build- 
ing, 1417 Samson street, Phila- 
delphia. J. B. Warren, president, 
and George Satterthwaite, vice 
president, together with the other 
officials of the company, are now 
making their headquarters at the 
new address. 

* * * 

The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, manufacturer of elec- 
tric controlling devices, has re- 
moved its Salt Lake City branch 
from the Walker Bank building, 
to larger headquarters at 59 West 
Broadway, that city. L. Branden- 
burger is in charge, with terri- 
tory throughout Utah, the west- 
ern section of Wyoming and 
three-fourths of the state of Idaho. 

a 8) 


The Electrolabs Co., manufacturer 
of electrolytic gas, and oxygen cells, 
in order to obtain closer co-opera- 
tion between its factory and sales 


department has consolidatedsall its 
offices at its plant located at 2635 
Penn avenue, Pittsburgh. General 
offices of the company formerly 
were located at 30 Church street, 
New York. The company will main- 
tain a branch office room 313, that 
address. 
ee “s-"¢ 

A Pennsylvania charter recently 
was granted the Lake Erie Foundry 
Co., Girard, Pa., which succeeds the 
old company of the same name, dis- 
solution and reorganization of which 
under a new charter recently was 
allowed by the Erie .county court. 
The new company is capitalized for 
$50,000 and the incorporators are 
John A. Zurn and John F. Schneider 
of Erie, and William C. Shafer of 
Girard. 

> > * 

The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 
Towson Heights, Baltimore, has 
removed its Cleveland branch of- 
fice from 6523 Euclid avenue to 
more spacious quarters at 6225 
Carnegie avenue, where a com- 
pletely equipped service station 
for electrical tools will be main- 
tained. G. A, Dodge is in charge. 


« * * 


The Westinghouse, Church, Kerr 
& Co., Inc., has removed its of- 
fices from 37 Wall street to 125 
East Forty-sixth street, Grand 
Central Palace, New York City. 

> o * 

The American Radiator Co., 
Buffalo, has removed its general 
purchasing department from Chi- 
cago to 187 Elmwood avenue, 
Buffalo. 

* . > 

The Wellman - Seaver - Morgan 
Co. has moved its New York 
offices from 50 Church street to 
the Fifth Avenue Guaranty build- 
ing, 522 Fifth avenue. 

o sa * 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 
has changed its address from the 
Tribune building, to 29 Ryerson 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Its new 
8-story building extends from 15 
to 45 Ryerson street. 

* * . 


The Andis Tool Co. Racine, 
Wis,. which is adding a line of 
electrical appliances to its output 
of manual ‘and mechanical tools 
has changed its name to Andis O 
M. Mfg. Co. 




































































